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NOTICE BY THE EDITORS. 


In executing the task which Madame de Staël 
has condescended to confide to us, it is our par- 
ticular duty to make known the exact condition 
in which we found the manuscript entrusted to 
Our care. 

- Madame de Staël had traced out for all her 
compositions a system of labour from which she 
never deviated. She sketched off at once the 
complete outline of the work of which she. had 
previously conceived the plan, without referring 
back, without interrupting the course of her 
thoughts, unless it were to make researches 
which her subject rendered necessary. This first 
composition completed, Madame de Staël trans- 
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cribed it entire with her own hand; and then, not, 
concerning herself with the correction of the 
style, she modified the expression of her ideas, 
classing them frequently in a new order. This 
second performance was then fairly copied out by 
a secretary, and it was only on this second 
copy, often even on the proofs of the printed 
sheets, that Madame de Staël completed the 
niceties of her -diction ; being more anxious to 
convey to her readers all the shades of her 
thoughts, all the emotions of her soul, than to 
attain that minute correctness, which maybe 
acquired by mere mechanical labour. 

Madame de Staël had completed, early in 
1816 , the composition of the Work we now 
present to the public. She had devoted a whole 
year to the révisai of the first two volumes, and 
a part of the third. She returned to Paris to 
complete those passages relating to recent events 
of which she had not been personally a witness, 
and upon which more precise inquiries might 
have the effect of modifying some of her 
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opinions. In short, the Considerations on the 
Principal' Events of the French Revolution (for 
such is the title chosen by Madame de Staël 
herself), would have appeared at the conclusion 
of last year, if she, who constituted our glory 
and our happiness, had been preserved to us. 

The first two volumes and several chap* 

» 

ters of the third, were found in the state in 
which they were intended for the press. Some 
other chapters were transcribed, but not re- 
vised by the Author; but others were only 
composed in the outline, with marginal notes 
written or dictated by Madame de Staël, indi- 
cating the points on which she proposed to 
dilate. 

The first feeling, as the first duty of her 
children, has been to evince the most sacred 
respect for the slightest indications of her 
thoughts; mid it is almost superfluous to say 

that we have permitted ourselves to make not 

\ 

only no addition, but no change, and that the 
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Work about to be read is perfectly conformable 
to the corrected manuscript of Madame de 
Staël. 

The labour of the Editors has been there- 
fore confined entirely to the révisai of the 
proofs, and to the correction of those slight 
inaccuracies of style, which escape observation 
even in manuscripts the most carefully revised. 
This has been performed under the eye of 
M. A. W. de Schlegel, whose rare superiority 
of parts and knowledge justifies the confidence 
with which Madame de Staël consulted him in 
all her literary labours, as his most honourable 
character merits the esteem and friendship 
which she constantly entertained for him during 
an intimacy of thirteen years. 

Mr. de Staël hereafrer proposes to fulfil in- 
tentions, most sacred to him, in publish- 
ing a complete edition of the works of his 
mother, and of those of Mr. Necker. The 
works of Madame de Staël will comprise some 
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inedited compositions; amongst others, the 
fragments of a work begun under, the title of 
** Ten Years of Exile.** A Biographical Notice 
will precede each collection ; but a feeling, 
which those who knew Madame de Staël 
will appreciate with indulgence* has not yet 
permitted her children to commence an un- 
dertaking which comes so home to their dearest 
as to their most sorrowful recollections. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF 


THE AUTHOR. 


I BEGAN this Work with an intention of 
confining it to an examination of the political 
actions and writings of my father. But, as I 
advanced in my labour, I was led by the sub* 
ject itself to trace, on one hand, the principal 
events of the French Revolution, and to pre- 
sent, on the other, a picture of England, as a 
justification of the opinion of M. Necker rela- 
tive to the political institutions of that country* 
My plan being therefore enlarged, I judged it 
proper to alter the title, although I had not 
changed the object. Nevertheless, there will 
remain in this Work more details relative to my 
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father, and even to myself, than I should have 
inserted, if I had originally conceived it in a 
general point of view ; but, perhaps, circum- 
stances of a private nature are conducive to a 
clearer knowledge of the spirit and character 
of the times we are about to describe. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
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OP 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


PART I. 

» « 

CHAPTER I. 

General Reflections. 

> 

THE revolution of France is one of the grand 
eras of social order. Those who consider it as 
the result of accidental causes have reflected 
neither cn the past nor on the future ; they have 
mistaken the actors for the drama ; and, in seek- 
ing a solution agreeable to their prejudices, have 
attributed to the men of the day that which 
had been in a course of preparation for ages. 

It would have sufficed, however, to cast a 
glance on the critical periods of history, to be 
convinced, that they were all unavoidable when 
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they were connected in any degree with the de- 
velopment of ideas ; and that, after a struggle 
and misfortunes, more or less prolonged, the 
triumph of knowledge has always been favour- 
able to the greatness and the amelioration of 
mankind. 

My ambition shall be to speak of the age in 
which we have lived, as if it were already re- 
mote. It will belong to the enlightened part of 
mankind — to those who, in thought, can render 
themselves contemporary with future ages — to 
judge if I have been able to attain the complete 
impartiality at which I have aimed. 

In this chapter I shall confine myself to some 
general remarks on the political progress of 
European civilization, restricting myself) how- 
ever, to its connexion with the revolution of 
France ; for it is to this subject, in itself suffi- 
ciently extensive, that this work is devoted. 

The two nations of antiquity, whose literature 
aqd history still form the principal portion of 

our intellectual treasure, were indebted for 

# 

their astonishing superiority entirely to the en- 
joyment of a free country. But slavery existed 
among them, and, consequently, those - rights 
and those motives to emulation, which ought to 
be common to all men, were the exclusive lot 
of a few. The Greek and Roman nations disap- 
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peared from the world in consequence of what 
was barbarous, that is, of whatwas unjust, in their 
institutions. The vast regions of Asia are lost 
in despotism ; and, for centuries past, - whatever 
has remained there of civilization is stationary. 
Thus, then, the great historical revolution, whose 
results admit of application to the present state 
of modern nations, begins from the invasion 
by the northern tribes ; for the public law of 
most countries in Europe is still founded on 
the law of conquest. 

Nevertheless, that circle of men, who alone 
were allowed to consider themselves as such, 
was increased under the feudal system. The 
condition of the serfs was less hard than that of 
slaves ; there were several methods of escaping 
from it, and from that time various classes have 
begun to emancipate themselves by degrees 
from the fate of the vanquished. It is to the 
gradual increase of this circle of society that 
our attention ought to be turned. 

The Absolute government of one is the worst 
form of political combinations. Aristocracy is 
less exceptionable, for in it several at least are 
of importance ; and the moral dignity of man 
is' recovered in the relation of the great lords 
with their chief. ■ Social order, which admits all 
our- fellow creatures to equality before the law, 
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* 

as before God, is as much in harmony with the 

4 

Christian religion, as with true liberty: both 
the one and the other, in different spheres, 
should follow the same principles. 

Since the nations of the North and of Germany 
overthrew the Western Empire, the. laws intro- 
duced by them have undergone a variety of 
modifications ; for time, as Bacon says, is the 
greatest of innovators. It would be very diffi- 
cult to fix with precision the dates of the sue* 
cessive changes ; for, in tracing.the leading facts, 
wefind that one event encroaches on another. 
I think, however, that our attention may be 
fixed on four eras, in'which these, changes, pr& 
viously announced, became particularly con- 
spicuous. 

The first political period was that in which 
the nobles, that is to say the conquerors, consi- 
dered themselves as co-partners in the royal 
power of their chief, while the nation was di- 
vided amongst the different lords, who disposed 
of it as they pleased. 

There was then- neither education, industry, 
nor trade : landed property was almost the only 
kind known ; add Charlemagne himself was oc- 
cupied in his cdpitularia with the rural economy 
of the royal demesnes. The nobles went to war 
in person, leading their armed force : thus theao- 
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vèreïgns had no occasion to levy taxes, as they 
supported neither military nor civil establish- 
ments. Every thing demonstrates that, at this 
time, the great lords were very independent of 
kings ; they maintained liberty for themselves, 
if indeed they can be free themselves who im- 
pose servitude on others. Hungary, in its pre- 
sent state, may convey an idea of this form of 
•gôvernment, which must be allowed to possess 
grandeur for those who participate in it. 

The Ghamp$-(k-Mai r so often referred to in 
-the history of France, might be called the de- 
mocratic government of the nobility, such as 
has existed in Poland. Feudality was esta» 
-Wished later. Hereditary succession to thé 
crown, without which there can be no tranquil- 
lity in monarchies, was not regularly established 
until the third race of the kings of France : 
during the second, the nation, that is, the barons 
and clergy, chose a successor among the indi- 
viduals of the reigning family. Primogeniture 
Was happily recognized with the third race. 
But up to the consecration of Louis XVL in- 
clusively, the consent of the people has always 
been laid down as the basis of therights of the 
sovereign to the throne. 

There was already, under Charlemagne, some- 
thing which bore a greater resemblance to the 
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English peerage than the institution of the 
noblesse, such as we have seen it in France for 
the last two cènturies. I make this remark» 

i 

however» without attaching much importance 
to it. Doubtless it were better that Reason in 
politics should be of ancient origin; but al- 
though she be but of yesterday» still wë should 
bid her welcome. 

The feudal system was much more advanta- 
geous to the nobles than the situation of cour- 
tiers to which royal despotism has condemned 
them. It is now merely a speculative ques- 
tion, - whether mankind would be the gainers 
from the independence of one class only, or 
from the exercise of a gentle, but equal op- 
pression upon all. We have only, to remark 
that the nobles, in the time of their splendour, 
enjoyed a species of political independence, and 
that the absolute power of the kings has been 
established against them with the support of the 
people. 

In the second political period, that of partial 
enfranchisements, thé bourgeois of the towns 
laid claim to certain rights; for, when men 
unite together, they gain by their union, at 
least as much in wisdom as in power. The, re- 
publics of Germany 'and- Italy, the municipal 
privileges of the rest of Europe, date from this 
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time. The walls of each town afforded protec- 
tion to its inhabitants. We still see, particularly 
in Italy, remarkable traces of those individual 
defences against the collective powers : castles 
multiplied in each domain; fortified palaces; 
in short, attempts ill-combined, but worthy of 
esteem, since they were all directed to increase 
the importance and energy of each citizen. It 
is impossible, nevertheless, to deny that these 
attempts of petty states to assure their inde- 
pendence, being ill-regulàted, have often led 
to anarchy ; but Venice, Genoa, the Lombard 
League, the Tuscan Republics, Switzerland, 
the Hanse Towns, established at this time their 
liberty on an honourable basis. The institu- 
tions of these republics have ever borne marks 
of the period in which they were established; 
and the rights of individual liberty, such as 
ensure the exercise and development of the 
faculties of etery class of men; were not secured 
by them. Holland, become a republic at a later 
period, approached to the true principles of 
social order ; an advantage for which she was 
more particularly indebted' to the Reforma- 
tion. The period of partial enfranchisements, of 
which I have treated, is no longer clearly to be 
traced, except in free towns and in the repub- 
lics which have subsisted to the present day. 
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In the history of the giteat modern states there- 
fore, only three eras, entirely distinct, ought 
to be admitted ; the fondai system, despotism, 
and representative government. 

For about five centuries, independence and 
the improvement of knowledge have been 
operating in every way and almost at random ; 
yet regal power has constantly increased froth 
different causes and by different means. Kings, 
having often much to apprehend from the am» 
gance of the. nobles, Sought support in a closer 
connexion with the people. , jRdgplar troops 
rendered the assistance of the diables less re- 
quisite ; the necessity of imposts, on the other 
hand, forced the sovereigns . td have recourse 
to the commons j and, in order to obtain from 
them direct contributions, it was nècessary to 
disengage them* mote or less, from the inHn» 
C»ce of the barôns. ' The revival of letters, the 
invention of the art of printing, the Reforma* 
rims, the discovery of the new world, and. the 
progress of commerce, taught mankind that a 
military power was not the only one which 
could possibly exist} and théy bave since learned 
that the profession of arms is not the exclusive 
privilege of birth. 

- In the middle age learning was exclusively 
confined- to the priests, who, during the dark 
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âge s, bad rendered important services to mam 
kind. Bat, when the Clergy found themselves 
attacked by the Reformation, they opiposed in- 
stead of promoting the progress of the human 
mind. Hie second class of society then took 
possession of the sciences and literature, the study 
of the law, and of commerce ; and thus its import- 
ance daily increased. On the other hand states 
became more concentrated, the resources of 
government were increased; and kings, by 
availing themselves of the lower orders against 
the barons and the higher clergy, established 
their own despotism ; that is, the union of the 
executive and legislative powers in the hands of 
one. individual. 

• Louis XI. was the first who made a regular 
trial of this fatal system in France, and the 
inventor was truly worthy of the invention. 
Henry VIII. in England, Philip II. in Spain, 
Christian in the North, laboured, under differ- 
ent circumstances, upon the same plan. But 
Henry VIII. in preparing the Reformation be- 
/ tame the involuntary instrument of conferring 

liberty on his country. Charles the Fifth might 

« 

perhaps, for a time, have accomplished his project 
of universal monarchy, if, in spite of the fanati- 
cism of his southern states, he had supported him- 
self by the reforming spirit of the time, by ac- 
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cepting the confession of Augsburg. It is sud 
that he had the intention, but this ray of his 
genius disappeared under the gloomy power of 
his son ; and die stamp of the terrible reign of 
Philip II. still presses with all its force upon the 
Spanish nation : — there the Inquisition has un- 
der takento preserve the inheritance ofdespotism. 

Christian II. attempted to render Sweden and 
Denmark subject to the same uncontrolled sway; 
but he was baffled by the independent spirit of 
the Swedes. The history of that people ex- 
hibits several periods similar to those that we 
have traced in other countries. Charles XI. 
struggled hard to triumph over the nobles by 
means of the people ; but Sweden already pos- 
sessed a constitution, in virtue of which the 
deputies of the citizens and peasantry composed 
the half of the Diet : they were sufficiently en- 
lightened to know that privileges are to be re- 
linquished only when rights are to be confirmed ; 
and that an aristocracy, with all its faults, is 
less degrading than despotism. 

The Danes have afforded the most scandalous 
political example which history records. In 
the year 1660, weary of the power of the no- 
bles, they declared, their king, not only sole 
legislator, and sovereign master of their lives 
and fortunes, but they invested him with every 
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power, except that of repealing the act which 
constituted him a despot ; and, after complet- 
ing this surrender of themselves, they added, 
that if the king of any other country possessed 
prerogatives beyond what they had conferred, 
they granted these to their monarchs in ad- 
vance, and at all risks : yet this unexampled act 
was nothing more than an open avowal of what 
in other countries was proceeding with greater 
reserve. The Protestant religion, and still 
more the liberty of the press, have since created 
. in Denmark a degree of independence, in point 
of thinking, which opposes a moral limit to the 
abuse of' prerogative. 

Russia, however different from the rest of 

». 

Europe in its institutions and in its Asiatic 
manners, underwent, under Peter I. the second 
crisis of European monarchies, the humiliation 
of the nobles by the sovereign. 

Europe should be summoned before the bar 
of Poland, for the long train of injuries of which 
that country had been the victim, until the reign 
of the Emperor Alexander. ' But, without 
dwelling at present on those troubles, which 
necessarily arose out of the unhappy coincidence 
of servitude on the part of the peasants, and 
lawless independence on that of the nobles 
ont of a proud patriotic feeling on the one hand, 

8 
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and an exposure, on the other, to the pernt 
-cious ascendency of foreign influence; — we 
shall be coûtent with observing, that the con- 
stitution of 1792, that constitution for which 
Kosciusko so nobly fbught, contained a number 
of equally arise and liberal provisions. 

Germany, considered as apolitical body, still 
belongs, in several respects, to the earliest of 
the periods of modern history — that of the 
feudal system ; although the spirit of the age has 

• • f • 

evidently penetrated through her antique institu- 
tions. France, Spain, and Britain have, all along, 
aimed at constituting each a political whole: 
Germany has maintained her subdivisions, iront 
a spirit, partly of independence, partly of 
aristocratic feeling. The treaty of Westphalia, 
by acknowledging the Protestant religion 
throughout half the empire, brought in contact * 

two parts of the same nation, who had been 

* ♦ 

taught a mutual awe by their long warfare. This 
is not the place for enlarging oh the political 
and military advantages that would have re- 
sulted from a closer union. Germany nôw pos- 
sesses strength enough to maintain her national 
independence, without relinquishing her federal 
form ; and the interest of enlightened men can 
never be conquest abroad, but liberty at home. 

Pom: rich Italy, having constantly been the 
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prey of foreigners, the progress of the human 
mind is traced with more difficulty in her history» 
than in that of the rest of Europe. Yet the 
second period, that of the enfranchisement of 
towns, which we have described as blending 
itself with the third, was marked more distinctly 
here than in other countries, because it gave 
rise to several republics, which claim our admi* 
ration, at least by the distinguished individuals 
whom they produced. Among the Italians 
arbitrary power has arisen only in conséquence 
of political division ; their situation, in this re* 
speot, is very different from that of the Ger* 
mans. Every patriotic feeling in . Italy ought 
to point to the union of its various states. 
Foreigners being incessantly brought among 
them by the attractions of the country, the 
Italians can never form a people without a ha* 
tional consolidation. It has hitherto been pre- 
vented by the influence of the papal govern* 
ment : not that the popes have been the parti* 
sans of foreigners ; on the contrary, they would 
have wished to repel them; but, from their 
priestly character, they were incapable ofjde* 
fending the country, while at the same time they 
prevented any other power from undertaking it. 

England is the only great European Empire 
that has yèt attained what, in our present state 
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of political knowledge, appears the perfection 
of social order. The middling class, or, in 
other words, the nation (as elsewhere) co-ope- 
rated with the Crown, under Henry VII. iii re- 
ducing the influence of the nobles and clergy, 
and increased its own at their expense. But 
the nobilily of England were, from the begin- 
ning, actuated by a more liberal spirit than the 
nobility of other countries ; for so far back as 
.Magna Charta, we find the barons making 
stipulations in behalf of the people. The revo- 
lutionary period of England may be said to have 
lasted.nearly fifty years, if we reckon from the 
beginning of the civil wars under Charles I. to 
the accession of William III. in 1688 ; and the 
efforts of these fifty years had no other real and 
permanent object than the establishment of the 
existing constitution ; that is, of the finest mo- 
nument of justice and moral greatness existing 
in Europe. 

Thesamemovement in the minds of men which 
brought about the revolution in England, was 
the cause of that of France in 1789. Both be- 
long to the third era in the progress of social 
order. — the establishment of representative go- 
vernment — a point towards which the human 
mind is directing itself from all parts. 

Let us now proceed to examine the circum- 
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stances peculiar to France — to a country the 
scene of those gigantic events, which in our 
days have been the source of so much hope and 
so much fear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Considerations on the History of France. 

Men are seldom familiar with any history but 
that of their own time ; and in* reading the de- 
clamations so frequent in our days, one would 
be led to think that the eight centuries of mo- 
narchical government which preceded the Re- 
volution, had been ages of tranquillity ; and that 
the French nation had reposed during that time 
on a bed of roses. We for get the burning of 
the Knights Templars, under Philip-le-Bel ; the 

victories of the English, under the kings of the 

% * 

Valois race; the civil war of La Jacquerie ; 
the assassination of the Duke of Orleans, and of 
the Duke of Burgundy ; the treacherous cruelty 
of Louis XI. ; the condemnation of the French 
Protestants to frightful punishments under Fran- 
cis I., at the very time, too, when he was in alli- 
ance with their brethren in Germany ; the hor- 
rors of the league, all surpassed by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; the conspiracies against 
Henry IV. mid his assassination, that frightful 
act of the league ; the scaffolds raised by the 

3 
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arbitrary Richelieu ; the military executions, 
long remembered under the name of dragon- 
nades ; the repeal, of the edict of Nantes; the 
expulsion of the Protestants, and the war of 
the Cevennes, under Louis XIV. ; and, finally, ' 
the less terrific, but not less important struggles 
of the. parliaments under Louis XV. . 

Troubles without end have arisen in France 
to. obtain what was considered to be liberty, at 
different periods, whether feudal, religious, or 
representative ; and, if we except the reigns of 
those kings, who, like Francis I. and, above all, 
Louis XIV., possessed the dangerous art of occu- 
pying the. nation by war, we shall not find, in 
the space of eight centuries, an interval of 
twenty-five . years without a conflict of nobles 
against the sovereign, of peasants against no- 
bles, of Protestants against Catholics, or finally, 
of parliaments against the court — all struggles, 
to- escape from, that arbitrary power which forms 
the most insupportable of burdens. These civil 
commotions, as well as the violent measures 
adopted to stifle them, are an evidence that the 
French exerted themselves as much as the Eng- 
lish to obtain that liberty confirmed by law, 
which alone can assure to a people peace, emu- 
lation, and -prosperity. 

It is of importance to repeat to those who 
von. 1. c 
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are the advocates of rights founded on the past» 
that it is liberty which is ancient, and despotism 
which is modern» In all the European states, 

founded at the commencement of the middle 

* 

age, the power of the king was limited by 
that of the nobles. The Diets in Germany, 
in Sweden, in Denmark before its charter of 
servitude, the Parliaments in England, the 
Cortes in Spain, the intermediate bodies of all 
kind* in Italy, prove that the northern tribes 
brought with them institutions which confined 
the power to one class, but which were in no 
respect favourable to despotism. The Franks 
never acknowledged uncontrolled power in their 
chiefs ; for it is incontrovertible that, under the 
first two races of their kings, all who had the 
right of a citizen, that is, the nobles, and the 
nobles were the Franks, participated in the 
government. “ Every one knows,** says M. de 
BoulainvOliers, who certainly was no philoso* 
pher, ** that the French were a free people, who 
elected their chiefs, under the title of kings, 
to execute the laws which they themselves had 
enacted, or to command them in war ; and, that 
they were very for from considering their kings 
as legislators, who could order every thing ac- 
cording to their pleasure. There remains no 
act of the first two races of the monarchy 
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which is not characterized by the consent of 
the general assemblies of thé Champs de Afar*» 
or Champs de Mai , and even no . war was then 
undertaken without their approbation/* 

The third race of the kings of France was 
established on the principles of the feudal 
system ; die two preceding races rested more 
on the law of conquest. The first princes of 
the third race styled themselves u kings, by the 
grace of God, and the consent of the people}** 
and the fbrm of their coronation oath afterwards 
contained a promise to preserve the laws and 
rights of the nation. The kings of France^ from 
S£ Louis to Louis XL* did not arrogate to them» 
selves the right of making laws without the con* 
sent of the States General ; but the disputes of 
the three orders, which could never agree to* 
gether, obliged them to have recourse to the 
sovereigns as mediators; and the ministers of 
thé crown did not fail to profit by this necessity 
either to avoid die convocation of the States. 
General, or to render their deliberation* in- 
effectual. At the time of the invasion of 
France by Edward III. of England, that prince 
declared, m his proclamation, that he “ came 
to restore to the French the rights of which' 
they had been deprived.*’ 

* From 1270 to 1461. 
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The four best kings of France, Sunt' Louis 
(Louis IX.) Charles V. Louis XII.’ and above 
all Henry IV. endeavoured to establish the em- 
pire of the laws, each according to the prevail- 
ing ideas of his age. The Crusades prevented 
Louis IX. from devoting his whole time to’ the 
welfare of his subjects. The war with England, 
and the captivity of John, absorbed those re- 
sources' which would have been turned to ac- 
count by the wisdom of his son Charles V. The 
unfortunate invasion of Italy, ill begun by 
Charles VIII. and ill continued by Louis XII. 
deprived France of a part of the advantage» 
which the latter intended for hér : and ' the 
League', the atrocious League,' composed of 
foreigners and fanatics, bereaved the world of 
Henry IV. the best of men, and the greatest 
and most enlightened prince' that France ëver 
produced. Yet in spite of the singular obstacles 
which obstructed the progress - of these foiir 
sovereigns, far superior to all the others, they 
were occupied during their reigns in acknow* 
ledging the existence of rights which limited 
their own. 

Louis IX. continued the. enfranchising of the 
boroughs, begun by Louis le Gros ; he made 
laws for the independence and regular attend* 
ance of the judges ; and, what deserves to be 
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recorded, when chosen 'by the English barôùs 
to arbitrate - between them . and their . king 
Henry III. he censured the rebel lords, but de* 
dared, that their prince ought to be faithful to 
the. charter for which he had pledged his oath. 
Could any other, conduct be expected from him 
who consented to remain prisoner in Africa rather 
than break his Oaths. “ I would rather/* said 
. he* “ that a foreigner from the extremest point 
of Europe, . even from Scotland, should obtain 
the throne . of France, than my son, if he is not 
to be wise and good;** Charles V. when. only 
regent, .convoked, in 1355 the States General, 
and that assembly proved the. most remarkable 
in the history, of France, for the. demands which 
they made in favour of the people. The same 
Charles V., after succeeding to the throne, con* 
voked that assembly in 136p, to obtain their 
sanction to the gabelles, or salt tax, then im- 
posed for the first time ; he granted a power to 
the inhabitants of Paris to becomé . the pur* 
chasers of fiefs. But, as English, troops were in 
possession of a considerable part of .the king- 
dom, his first object was to expel them, and the 
hardship of .his situation caused him to levy 
certain imposts without the consent, of the 
States. But, at his dying hour, this prince de- 
clared that he regretted the act, and acknow. 
ledged that he had gone beyond his powers, . 
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The continuance of intestine troubles, sad of 
invasions from England, threw for a long time 
the most serious difficulties in the way of poli- 
tical improvement. Charles VIL was the first 
who kept on foot a standing forcera fatal era in 
the history of nations ! Louis XI. whose naine re* 
calls the same impressions as those of Tiberius 
or Néro, attempted to invest himself with ab- 
solute power. He made a certain progressin 
that track which Cardinal Richelieu afterwards 
knew so well how to follow; but be encoun- 
tered a spirited opposition from his parliaments. 
These bodies have in general laboured to give 
consistence to the laws in France, and their re- 
cords scarcely exhibit a remonstrance in which 
they do not remind the kings of their engage- 
ments with the nation. But Louis XI. was fke 
from considering himself an unlimited ruler; 
and, in the instructions which he dictated on hia 
death-bed to his son Charles VHL, he said, 
** When kings or princes cesse to respect the 
laws, they bring their people to servitude, and 
strip themselves of the name of king ; for he 
only is king who reigns over freemen.- It is the 
nature of freemen to love their rulers ; but men 
in servitude must hate them, as a slave hates 
his oppressor.* 4 So true is it, that, in a testa- 
mentary disposition at least, even tyrants cannot 
refrain from affixing a stigma upon despotism. 
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Lonis XII. surnamed the “ father of hit peo- 
submitted to the decision of the States 
General the marriage-. of his daughter Claude, 
with the Count of Angoulême (afterwards 
Francis I.), and the nomination of that prince 
as his successor. It was impolitic in Louis to 
continue the war in Italy ; but as be lessened 
the pressure of taxation by the regularity in- 
troduced in his finances, and as he sold his 
own demesnes to provide a fund for the public 
wants, the people suffered less from the expense 
of foreign war than they would have done under 
any other prince. In the council assembled at 
Tours, the clergy of France made, at his desire, 
a declaration, “ that they did not owe implicit 
obedience to the see of Rome/*. And when 
eertain comedians presumed to act a play in ri- 
dicule of the king’s meritorious parsimony, be 
would not allow them to be punished, but made 
use of these remarkable words, “ These men 
may teach us some useful truths ; let them 
proceed in their amusement so long as they re- 
spect female honour. I shall not regret its 
being known that, under my reign, they took 
fois liberty with impunity/* Do not these 
words amount to an acknowledgment of the 
liberty of foe press in all its extent ? For in 
foese days foe publicity of a theatrical perform- 
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aoce was much greater than the publicity of a 
printed work. Never did - a truly virtuous 
prince find himself in the possession of sovereign- 
power without . desiring rather to moderate hir 
own authority than encroach on the rights of. 
the . people. Every enlightened king has a wish, 
to limit the.power of his ministers and his suc- 
cessors. A spirit of liberality, according to the 
nature of the age, must find its way to all public 
men of the first rank by the influence- either of 
reason or of feeling. 

The early part of the sixteenth century wit-. 
nesBed the progress of the Reformation in the 
most enlightened states of Europe : in Germany, 
in England, and, soon after, in France. Far 
from concealing that liberty of conscience is 
closely linked to political liberty* the Protest- 
ants. ought, in my opinion, to makè a boast of 
the alliance. They always have been, and al- 
ways will be, friends of liberty ; the spirit, of in- 
quiry in religious points leads necessarily to -the 
representative form in politics. The proscrip- 
tion of Reason is always cqnducive to despotism,, 
and always subservient to hypocrisy, 

France was on the point of adopting the Re- 
formation at the time that it was established in 
England ; the principal nobility of the country. 
Coudé, Coligni, Rohan, and Lesdiguieres, proh. 
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fossed die Protestant fkith. The Spaniards, 
guided by the- diabolical spirit of Philip II. sup- 
ported the League in France in conjunction; 
with Catherine of' Medic».* ' A woman * of her 
character must have desired boundless com- 
• mand, and Philip II. wanted to make his daugh- 
ter* queen of France, ’ to the exclusion of 
Henry IV ; — a proof that despotism does not. 
always respect legitimacy. In the interval from 
1562 to 15 & 9 , the parliaments refused their 
sanction to a hundred royal edicts $ yet the 
Chancellor de l’ Hôpital found a greater dispo- 
sition to support religious toleration in such of 
the States General as he could get together, than 
in the parliament. This body of magistracy, like 
all corporate establishments, firm in the main- 
tenance of ancient rights, did not participate in* 
the improved views of the age. None but depu- 
ties elected by the nation can enter into all its 
wants and. desires at every, different period. • * ' 
Henry IV., after being long* the head of the 
Protestants, found himself at last obliged to yield: 
to the prevailing opinion, notwithstanding ita 
being that of his adversaries. Such however was 

| the wisdom and magnanimity of his sway; ' that 
the impression of that short reign is, at thepresent 
day, more fresh jm the hearts of Frenchmen thàn 
that of the two centuries which have since elapsed. 

i 
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. The edict of Nantes, promulgated in 1AM, 
founded that religious toleration, the struggle 
for which is not ye t at a dose. This edict op. 
posed a potent barrier to arbitrary power ; for 
when a government is obliged to keep foe ba« 
lance even between two rival parties, it can do 
60 only by a continued exercise of reason and 
justice. Besides, how could such a character 
as Henry IV. have been ambitious of uncon- 
trolled dominion ? he who had taken up arms 
against the tyranny of Medids and Guise ;*— 
he who had fought to deliver his country from 
them ;* — he whose generous nature was so much 
more gratified by the free gift of admiration, 
than by a servile obedience. Sully brought his 
finances into a state which might have rendered 
foe royal authority entirely independent of the 
people, but Heniy did not make this culpable 
use of the virtue of economy. He convoked 
' the Assembly of the. Notables at Rouen, and 
declared that foe elections should be yholly un- 
influenced by foe Crown. The civil commo- 
tions were still recent, and he might have availed 
himself of them as a pretext for absorbing all 
power in his own hands ; but true liberty car- 
ries with it foe most effectual remedy for anarchy. 
Every Frenchman knows by heart foe noble 
expressions of Henry, on opening foe assembly. 
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Hh .conduct «as in conformity with his decla- 
ration; he acquiesced in their demands, how- 
ever imperious, because he had given his pro- 
mise to comply with the desires of die delegates 
of the people, finally, in his caution against 
flattery» expressed to Matthieu» the writer of 
his history, he gave a proof of the same solici- 
tude for the dissemination of truth, which had 
been already shown by Louis XII. 

Ill thé age of Henry IV. religious liberty was 
the only object which occupied the public 
mind ; be flattered himself with having ensured 
it by the edict of Nantes ; but that edict owed 
its origin to him personally, and might be over- 
thrown by a successor. How strange that Gro- 
tius, in one of his works published in the reign 
of Louis XIIJ. should have predicted that the 
edict of Nantes, being a royal concession and 
not a mutual compact, a succeeding sovereign 
might take on him to annul the work of 
Henry IV. Had that great prince lived in our 
days, he would not have allowed the boon con- 
ferred on France to rest on a foundation so pre- 
cuneus as his life ; he would have strengthened, 
by the aid unpolitical guarantees, that toleration, 
of which, after his death, France was> so cruelly 
deprived. 

Henry is sud to have conceived, shortly be- 
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lore his death» the gr^nd idea of consolidating 
the independence of the different states of 
Europe by a Congress. Be this as it may» his 
principal otyect certainly was to support the 
Protestants in Germany ; and the fanaticism 
which led to; his assassination was not mistaken 
in regard to his intentions. 

Thus fell .the king thé most truly French who 
ever reigned over France. Often have our 
sovereigns derived a tinge of foreign habits from 
their maternal parentage » but Henry IV. was 
in every respect, the countryman of his sub* 
jects. When Louis XIII. evinced that he in- 
. herited the habit of dissimulation from his Italian 
mother, the people no longer recognized the 
blood . of the father in the son. Who would 
have thought it possible that Madame d* Ancre 
could have been burned on a charge of sorcery 
in the. presence of that nation who, twenty years 
before, had received the . edicts of Nantes with 
applause ? There are . eras in history .when the 
course of national . feeling is dependant on a 
single man— but unfortunate are such timesÿ 
for nothing durable can be accomplished with* 
out the impulse of general concurrence. •. 

Cardinal Richelieu aimed at oversetting the 
independence of the great nobles, and induced 
them to reside at Paris that he might convert 
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thé lords of the provinces into courtiers. : Louis 
XI. had formed the same plan ; but in his days 
the capital offered few attractions in point of 
society, and the court still fewer. Several men 
of rare talents and high spirit, such as d*Ossat, 
Mornay, Sully, had become conspicuous under 
Henry IV. but after his time, we lookinvain 
for those chivalrous characters whose names 
form' still the’ heroic traditions of the history of 
France. The despotic sway of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu destroyed entirely the originality of the 
French character — its loyalty, its candourj 
its independence. That priestly minister has 
been the object of much encomium, because he 
upheld the political greatness of France,, and 
in this* respect we cannot deny his superior 
talçnts $ but Henry IV. accomplished -the same 
object by governing in the spirit of truth and 
justice. Superiority of mind is displayed not 
only in the triumph obtained, but in the means, 
employed to accomplish it. The degree of 
moral degradation impressed on a people whom 
we accustom to injustice will, sooner or later, 
counterbalance by its pernicious influence the 
effect of temporary- success. 

Cardinal Richelieu caused a poor . innocent, 
curate of the name of Urbain Grandier to be 
burned on a charge of sorcery, and thus yielded 
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à nta and perfidious acquiescence to that 
blind superstition from which he was personally 
exempt. He confined, in his own country house 
at Radie» Marshal de Marillac, whom he hated, 
that he might with greater certainty be sen* 
tenced to death under his own eyes. M. de 
Thou was brought to' the scaffold because he 
had not denounced his friend. No political 
crime was legally judged under the ministry of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and spedal commissions 
were always nominated to decide the fate of 
the victims. And yet the memory of this man 
has been applauded even in our days !. He died 
indeed in the fulness of power; a contingency 
of the first importance to those tyrannical ruled 
who hope to have a great name in history. The 
French may in several respects considér this 
cardinal as a foreigner ; his clerical profession, 
and his Italian education, form a line of sépara* 
tion from the true ÏYench character. The 
magnitude of his influence admits thus of a 
more easy explanation, for history affowls van* 
oos examples of foreigners who have ruled over 
Frenchmen. That nation has, in general, too 
much vivacity to counteract the perseverance 
which is necessary to arrive at arbitrary power ; 
and the man who possesses fois perseverance 
is doubly formidable in a country where, law 
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having never . been properly established, the 
people judge of things only by the event. 

. Cardinal Richelieu, by inducing the grandees 
to live in Paris, deprived them of their weight 
in the country, and created that influence of the 
capital over the rest of France which has never 
ceased since that day» A court has naturally 
much ascendancy over the city where it resides, 
and nothing can be more convenient than to 
govern an empire by means of a small assem* 
blage of men } I* mean convenient for the pur* 
poses of despotism. 

Many persons are of opinion that Richelieu 
laid the foundation of the wonders of the age 
of Louis XIV. an age which has been often 
compared to those of Pericles and Augustus. 
But periods similar to these brilliant eras are 
found in the histories of several nations under 
different combinations of circumstances,— at 
the moment when literature and the fine arts 
appear for the first time,— after a long conti* 
nuance of war — or after the close of civil dissen* 
sions. The great phases of the human mind are 
much less the work of an individual than of the 
age ÿ for they are all found to bear a reset»» 
blance to each other, however Afferent nîay 
be the character of the contemporary chiefs. 

After the death of Richelieu, and during the 
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minority of Louis XIV. we find some serioui 
political views intermixed with the general 
frivolity of the days of the Fronde. We find 
for instance parliamentdwnanding of the Crowd 
that- no subjectof thé Tealm should be liable to 
imprisonment without being . brought before 
his natural judges. There was also an attempt 
made to limit the power . of ministers, and the 
odium against Mazarine might perhaps. have led 
to the acquisition of a certain degree of liberty j 
but the time scion came when Louis XIV. dis- 
played the manners of a coqrt in all their dan- 
gerous splendour ; flattering, the pride of his 
subjects by the success of his armies, and repel- 
ling, by his. Spanish gravity, that familiarity 
which would presume to pass judgment on him.- 
But he made the nobles descend still lower than 
ip the preceding reign ; for under Richelieu 
they were at least important enough to be per- 
secuted, while under Louis XIV. they were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the nation only by 
bearing the yoke nearer the presence of their, 
master. 

, This king, who thought that the property of 
his. subjects was his. own, and who committal 
arbitrary acts of all descriptions ; in short, 
he who (can we v mture to say it, and is it 
possible to forget it) came,' whip in hand, to 
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prohibit, as an offence, the exercise of the 
slender remnant of national rights— a remon- 
strance by parliament; this king felt respect 
for no one but himself, and was never able to 
conceive what a nation is and ought to be. All 
the errors that he has been charged with were 
tl\e. natural result of that superstitious idea of 
his power, in which he had been nurtured from 
his infancy. How can despotism fail to pro- 
duce flattery ; and how can flattery do otherwise 
than pervert the ideas of every human being 

K • 

who is exposed to it ? What man of talents has 
ever been, heard to utter the hundredth part of 
the praises lavished on the weakest princes ? — 
and yet these princes, for the very reason that 
they deserve not those praises, are the mord 
easily intoxicated by them. 

Had Louis XIV. been a private individual, 
he would probably never have been noticed, as 
he possessed no transcendent talents ; but hé 
perfectly understood the assumption of that 
artificial dignity which imposes an unpleasant 
âwe on the mind of others. Henry IV. was 
in the habit of familiar intercourse with his 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest t 
Loiiis XIV. was the founder of that extreme 
etiquette which removed the kings of his family, 
in France as well as in Spain, from a free and ; 

VOL. I. D 
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natural intercourse with their subjects : he was 
in consequence a stranger to their feelings 
whenever public affairs assumed a threatening 
aspect. One minister ( Louvois) engaged him 
in a sanguinary contest, from having been vexed 
by him about the windows of a château; and, 
of the sixty-eight years of his reign, Louis XIV. 
without possessing the slightest portion of mili- 
tary talent, passed fifty-six in a state of war. 
It was under him that the Palatinate was deso- 
lated, and that atrocious executions took place 
in Brittany. The expulsion of 200,000 Protest- 
ants from France, the dragonnades , and the 
war of the Cevennes, are yet not equal to the 

cold-blooded horrors to be found in the various 

• ' » 

ordonnances passed after the repeal of the edict 
of Nantes, in 1685. The code enacted at that 
time against the Protestants may be, in all re- 
spects, compared to the laws of the Convention 
against the emigrants, and bears the same cha- 
racteristics. The enjoyment of civil rights was 
refused to them : for their children were not 

r 4 

legitimate, in the eye of the law, until the year 
1787, when the Assembly of Notables obtained 
that point from the justice of Loujs XVI. Not 
only was their property confiscated, but it was 
bestowed on those who informed against them ; 
and their children were forcibly taken from 
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them to be educated in the Catholic faith. Per- 
sons officiating as Protestant clergymen» or 
those who incurred the charge of “ relapsing ” 
into heresy, were liable to be sent to the gal- 
leys, or to the scaffold ; and, as it had been at 
last declared by authority that there were no 
more . Protestants in Prance, it was easy to con- 
sider any of them as relapsed, when there was 
an object in such treatment- 

injustice of every kind marked that rfeign of 
Louis XIV. which has been the object of so 
many fulspme effusions; and no one remon- 
strated against theabuses of that authority which 
was itself a continual abuse. Fenelon alone 
dared to raise his voice against it, and an ap- 
peal from him is conclusive in the eyes of pos- 
terity. Besides, this king, who was so scru- 
pulous in regard tOvthe dogmas of religion, was 
very different in point of morals; and it was 
only in the day of adversity that he displayed 
any real virtues. We have no sympathy with 
him until he was forsaken by fortune ; his soul 
at that time displayed its native grandeur. 

Every body praises the beautiful edifices 
erected by Louis XIV. ; but we know, by ex- 
perience, that in countries where the national re- 
presentatives do' not control the public expendi- 
ture, it is easy to have money for any purpose. 
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The pyramids of Memphis cost more labour 
than the embellishments of Paris ; yet the des* 
pots of Egypt found no difficulty in employing 
their slaves on these stupendous erections. 

Had Louis XIV. the merit of drawing forth 

« 

the great writers of his age ? He persecuted 
the seminary of ' Port Royal, of which Pascal 
Was the head; he made Racine die of grief; 
he exiled Fenelon; he opposed the honours 
which others were desirous qf conferring on La 
Fontaine; and confined his admiration to Boileau 
alone. Literature, in extolling him to the skies, 
has done much more for him than he had done 
for her. Pensions granted to a few men of let- 
ters will never have much influence over men 
of real talents: Genius aims only at fame, 
and fame is the offspring of public opinion 
alone. 

Literature shone with equal lustre in the suc- 
ceeding age, although it had a more philosophic 
tendency; but that tendency began not until 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
A reign of more than* sixty years was the cause 
of giving his name to the age ; but the men* 
tal labours of the period had no connexion with 
him ; and, if we except Bossuet, who, unfor- 
tunately for us and for himself, allowed hi$ 
talents to be subservient to fanaticism and des* 
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potism, almost all the writers of the seventeenth 
century made very striking advancement in that 
path in which those of the eighteenth have made 
such progress. Fenelon, the most respectable of 
men, showed himself in one of his works, 
capable of appreciating the excellence of the 
English constitution, only à few years after 
its establishment; and, towards the end of 
Louis XIV.’s reign, the human mind was visibly 
advancing in all directions. 

. Louis XIV. extended France by the con- 
quests of his generals; and, as a certain 
extent of territory is necessary to the inde- 
pendence of a country, he had, in this respect, 
a title to the national gratitude. But he left the 
interior of the country in a State of disorder, 
which continued, not only during the regency, 
but during the reign of Louis XV. At the 
death of Henry IV. the finances, and all the 
branches of administration, were left in the 
most perfect order, and France main tamed' her- 
self for a number of years merely by the 
strength which she owed to him. At the death 
of Louis XIV. the finances were exhausted to 

Or « 

such a degree as not to admit of reinstatement 
until the accession of' Louis XVI. The people 
insulted the funeral procession of Louis XIVl 
and the parliament cancelled his will. The 
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blind superstition under which he had bent in 
his latter years, had so wearied the public, 
that even the licentious practices of the regency 
were excused, as forming a relief to the burden 
of an intolerant court. Compare the death of 
Louis with that of Henry IV. — of him who 
was so unaffected although a sovereign, so 
mild although a warrior, so intelligent, so 
cheerful, so wise— of him who knew so well 
that to cultivate familiarity with men is the 
means, when one is truly great, of rising in 
theft esteem, that every Frenchman seemed to 
feel at his heart the stroke of the poignard which 
cut short his splendid life. 

We ought never to form an opinion of abso- 
lute princes by those temporary successes which 
proceed frequently from the intense exercise of 
their authority. It is the condition in which 
they leave their country at their death, or at 
their fall ; it is the part of their reign which 
Survives them, that discloses their real character. 
The political ascendancy of the nobles and the 
clergy ended in France with Louis XIV. ; he 
had made them mere instruments of his power ; 
at his death they found themselves without a 
connecting link with the people, whose poli- 
„ tical importance was increasing every day. 

Louis XV, or, to speak more properly, hist 
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ministers, were in a state of perpetual conten- 
tion with the parliaments, who acquired popu- 
larity by refusing their sanction to taxes : these 
parliaments belonged to the tiers-etat , at least 
in a great degree. The writers of the age, who 
belonged likewise to the middle ranks of society, 
conquered by their talents that liberty of the 
press which was not accorded by statute. Thé 
example of England acquired more and more 
influence on the public mind ; and people were 
at a loss to comprehend that a narrow channel 
of only seven leagues sufficed to separate a 
country, where the people were every thing, 
from one, in which they were nothing. 

Public opinion and public credit, which is 
nothing more than public opinion applied to 
financial questions, became daily more essential 
to government. The monied interest have 
more influence in this respect than the great 
landholders themselves, and the monied men * 
live in Paris, where they are in the habit of 
■ discussing freely all the public questions whicty 
affect their calculations. 

-The weak character of Louis XV., and the 
endless errors resulting from that character, 
naturally strengthened the spirit of resistance. 
People saw on the one hand a Chatham at the 
head of England, surrounded by parliamentary 
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speakers, of talent, all ready to acknowledge 
bis pre-eminence, while, in France, the mean- 
est of tiie royal mistresses obtained the ap- 
pointment and removal of ministers. Publia 
spirit was the ruling principle in England ; a c* 
çident and miserable intrigues decided the fate 
of France. Yet Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, profound thinkers and superior 
writers, belonged to the country that was 
thus governed; and how could the French 
avoid envying England, when they might say 
with truth, that it was to her. political institut 
tions that she owed her superiority ? For they 
saw among themselves as many men of talent 
as their neighbours, although the nature of 
their government prevented them from turning 
these talents to so much account. 

It has been justly said by a man of ability, that 
the literature of the age is an expression of the 
feelings of society ; if that be true, the censures 
cast on the writers of the eighteenth century 
ought to be pointed at the society in which they 
lived. The writers of that day were not desirous 
of flattering government ; therefore they must 
have aimed at pleasing the public ; for the mar 
jority of literaiy men mijst follow one or other 
of these paths : they stand too much in need 
of encouragement to bid defiance to both go* 
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vermnent and the public. Tbe majority of the 
French in the eighteenth century began to 
desire the suppression of feudal rights, the 
imitation of the institutions of England, and 
above all, toleration in religion. The influence 
of the clergy in temporal matters was generally 
revolting ; and, as the spirit of true religion is 
foreign to intrigue and political ambition, all 
confidence was withdrawn from those who made 
use of it as an instrument for temporal pur- 
poses. 

Several writers, above all Voltaire, were 
highly reprehensible in not respecting Christ- 
ianity, when they attacked superstition ; but 
some allowance is to be made on account of 
the circumstances under which Voltaire lived. 
He was born in the latter part- of the age 
of Louis XIV.; and the atrocious injustice* 
inflicted on the Protestants had impressed 
his imagination from his earliest years. ■ The 
antiquated superstition of Cardinal -Fleuri, the 
ridiculous contests between the Parliament and 
the archbishop of Paris in regard to billets de 
confession, the convulsionnaires, the Jansenists 
and Jesuists; all puerile in themselves, but 
capable of leading to the effusion of blood, 
naturally impressed Voltaire with the dread' of 
the renewal of religious persecution. The 
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trials of Calas, of Sirven, of the Chevalier de 
la Barre, &c. confirmed him in this impression, 
and the existing laws against the Protestants 
were still allowed to remain in the barbarous 
state in which they had been plunged after 
the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. 

I must not, however, be understood as at- 
tempting the justification of Voltaire, or of the 
writers of the age who followed his steps ; • but 
it must be admitted that irritable dispositions 
(and all men of talents are irritable) feel almost • 
always a desire to attack the stronger party : 
it is in such attacks only that we recognize the 
impulse of a bold and ardent mind. 

In the Revolution we have been exposed 
only to the evils of unbelief, and to the atro- 
cious violence with which it was propagated; 

• but let us not forget that the generous feeling 
which kindled at the proscriptions of the clergy 
in the end of the eighteenth century, would 
have inspired, fifty years before, a spirit of op- 
position to their intolerance. Both actions and 
writings should be estimated according to the 
time of their occurrence. 

We shall treat elsewhere the great question 
of the state of national feeling in France on 
the subject of religion. In regard to this, as 
in regard to polities, we must beware of bring- 
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ing charges against a population of twenty-five 
millions, for that would be little else than quar* 
relling with mankind at large. Let us examine 
how it has happened that this nation has not 
been moulded according to the will of some 
individuals, by, ancient usages, which certainly 
lasted a sufficient time to exercise their influence. 
Let us examine also what sentiments are at 
present in harmony with the hearts of men; 
for the sacred fire is not and never will be ex- 

« 

tiûct ; but it can re-appear only by the full 
light of truth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the State of public Opinion in France at the 

Accession of Louis XVI. 

There is éxtant a letter of Louis XV. to 
the Duchess of Choiseul, in which he says: 
(t I have had a great deal of trouble with the 
parliaments during my reign ; but let my grande 
son be caùtious of them,' for they may put his 
crown in danger.” In fact, in following the 
course of events during the eighteenth century, 
we easily perceive that it was the aristocratic 
bodies in France who first attacked the royal 
prerogative; not from any intention of over- 
turning the throne, but from being pressed for- 
ward by public opinion, which acts on men 
without their knowing it, and often leads them 
on in contradiction to their interest. Louis XV. 
bequeathed to his successor a general spirit of 
discontent among his subjects, the necessary 
consequence of his endless errors. The finances 
had been kept up only- by bankrupt expedients: 
the quarrels of the Jesuits and Jansenists had 
brought the clergy into disrepute. Banish- 
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mente and imprisonments, incessantly repeated, 
had failed in subduing the opposition of the 
parliament, and it had been necessary to sub- 
stitute for that body, whose resistance was sup- 
ported by public opinion, a magistracy without 
respectability, and under the presidency of a 
disreputable chancellor, M. de Maupeou. The 
nobility, so submissive under Louis XIV. now 
took part in the general discontent. The great 
lords, and even the princes of the blood, 
showed attention to M. de Choiseul, exiled 
on account of his resistance to the despi- 
cable ascendancy of a royal mistress. Modi- 
fications of the political organisation were 
* 

desired by all orders of the state; and never 
had the evils of arbitrary power been more 
severely felt than under a reign, which, with- 
out being tyrannical, presented a perpetual 
succession of inconsistencies. No course of 
reasoning can so fully demonstrate the misery 
of depending on a government, which is in- 
fluenced in the first instance by mistresses, and 
afterwards by favourites and relations of mis- 
tresses, down to the lowest class of society. A 
process against the existing state of things in 
France commenced under Louis XV. in the 
most regular form before the eyes of the pub- 
lic ; and whatever might be the virtues of the 
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next sovereign, it would have been difficult for 
him to alter the opinion of reflecting men, that. 
France should be relieved by fixed institution» 
from the hazards attending hereditary succès* 
$ion. The more conducive hereditary succes- 
sion is to the public welfare, the more necessary 
it is that the stability of law, under a repre- 
sentative government, should preserve a nation 
from the political changes which would other- 
wise be the unavoidable results of the different 
character of each king, and still more of each 
minister. 

Certainly if it were necessary to commit the 
fate of a nation to the will of a sovereign, 
Louis XVI. merited more than any man that 
which can be merited by no man. But there 
was reason to hope that a prince, so scrupulously 
conscientious, would feel a pleasure in asso- 
ciating the nation in some way or other with 
himself in 'the management of public affairs. 
Such would doubtless have been all along his 
wish, if, on the one hand, the opposition had 
begun in a more respectful form, and if, on the. 
other, there had not existed at court certain 
impressions arising from the writings of those, 
who, in every age, have been desirous to make 
kings consider their authority as sacred as their 
creed. The opponents of philosophic views 
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endeavour to invest despotism -with all the 
sacredness of a religious dogma, that they may 
escape the necessity of reasoning on the sub- 
ject ; the most effectual way certainly to 
avoid it. 

The queen, Marie Antoinette, was one of 
the most amiable and gracious persons who ever 
filled a throne : there was no reason why she 
should not preserve the love of the French, for 
she had done nothing to forfeit it. As for, 
therefore,, as personal qualities went, the king 
and queen might claim the hearts of their sub- 
jects ; but the arbitrary form of the government, 
as successive ages had moulded it, accorded 
so ill with the spirit of the times, that even the 
virtues of the sovereigns were overlooked amid 
the accumulation of abuses. When a nation 
foels the want of political reform, the personal 
character of the monarch is but a. feeble barrier 
against the impulse. A sad fatality placed the 
reign of Louis XVI. in an era in which great 
talents and profound knowledge were necessary 
to contend with the prevailing spirit, or, what 
would have been better, to make a fair com- 
promise with it 

The aristocratic party, that is, the privi- 
leged classes, are persuaded that a king of a 
former cast of character might have prevented 
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the Revolution. These men forget that it was 
from their ranks that the first attacks were 
directed, and directed with courage and reason, 
against the royal prerogative ; attacks which 
proved successful because supported by publia 
feeling. Have they any right to complain that, 
after having proved too strong for the crown, 
they should have proved too weak for the people. 
Such ought to be the result. 

We cannot too often repeat that the last 
years of Louis XV. had brought the govern* 
ment into disrepute; and, unless a military prinbe 
had sprung up to direct the minds of the French 
to foreign conquest, nothing could have di- 
verted the various classes of the community from 
the important claims which all considered they 
had a right to urge; The Nobles were tired of 
acting the subordinate part of courtiers ; the 
higher clergy were eager for a still larger share 
in the management of public affairs ; the par- 
liaments had too much, and too little, political 
weight to remain in the passive attitude of 
judges ; and the dation at large, which com- 
prised the learned professions, the merchants, 
the capitalists, a great number of landholders, 
and of persons in public employments, made an 
indignant comparison between the government 
of England, where exertion apd ability were the 
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paths to power, and that of France, where all 
depended on favour or on birth. Thus then 
every word and every action, every virtue and 
every passion, every feeling and every vanity, 
the public mind and the fashion of the day, 
tended, alike to this object. . 

. It is idle to speak with contempt of the na- 
tional, spirit of the French : whatever, they wish, 
they wish strongly. Had Louis XVI. been a 
man of talent, he. would have put himself at 
the head of. the. revolution, say some : he would 
have prevented it, say others. But what pur- 
pose is served by such suppositions ?. for talent ' 
cannot be hereditary in any family, and that 
government which has nothing but the ability 
of its chief to oppose to the concurrent, wishes of 
the people, must be in incessant danger of falling. 
Faults, it is true, may be found in the conduct' 
of Louis XVI., whether he be blamed by some 
for an unskilful defence of his unlimited prero- 
gative, or accused by others of not embracing 
with sincerity the improved views of the age : 
but these faults were so interwoven with the 
course of circumstances, that they could hardly 
foil to be renewed almost as often as the same 
combinations occurred. 

The first choice of a prime minister made by 
Louis XVI. was M. de Maurepas. This veteran 

voi. I. E 
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courtier was certainly any thing but an mao' 
rating philosopher. During forty yean of 
exile, he had never ceased to regret that he 
bad not been able to prevent his loss of place* 
He had incurred this loss by no act of courage j 
for the failure of a political intrigue was the 
only recollection that he had carried into his 
retirement, and he came back with as frivolous 
notions as if he had never quitted a court, which 
was the only object of his thought. Respect 
. for advanced years, a fueling very honourable 
in a young king, was the inducement with 
Louis to fix on M. de Maurepas. 

To this man even the terms which designate 
the progress of information, or the rights of the 
people was unknown ; yet so strongly, although 
unconsciously, was he led on by public opinion, 
that his first advice to the king was the recall 
of the ancient parliaments, dissolved for oppos- 
ing the abuses of the preceding reign. But 
these parliaments, more impressed with their 
own importance by their recall, constantly op- 
posed ministers, and continued to do so until 
they saw that their own political existence was 
endangered by the ferment, which they had been 
instrumental in exciting. 

Two ministers of distinguished merit, M. de 
Turgot and M. de Malesherbes, were likewise 
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appointed by Maurepas, who certainly had not 
a single idea in common with them ; but their 
popularity called them to distinguished stations, 
and public opinion was obeyed in this point 
likewise, although not enforced by the medium 
of regular representatives. 

Malesherbes was desirous of the revival of 
the edict of Henry IV. in favour of the Pro- 
testants, the abolition of lettres de cachet, and 
the suppression of the censorship which de- 
stroyed the liberty of the press. Such were 
the principles supported more than forty years 
ago by M. de Malesherbes ; and had they been 
then adopted, the way would have been paved 
by wisdom, to that point which has since been 
obtained by violence. 

M. Turgot, a minister equally humane and 
equally intelligent with Malesherbes, abolished 
the corvée, or compulsory labour of the peasants 
for the service of their lords ; proposed that, with 
regard to taxes, there should be no difference 
between one province and another ; and ad- 
vanced courageously the opinion that the clergy 
and noblesse should pay taxes in the same pro- 
portion as the rest of the nation. Nothing 
could be more equitable and popular than the 
proposal, but it gave offence to the upper ranks, 
and Turgot was sacrificed to them» He was of a 
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systematic and inflexible disposition, while Ma- 
lesherbes was yielding and conciliating. .Yet 
both these generous citizens, alike in opinion, 
though different in demeanour, experienced the 
same fate; and the king, who had called them 
to office, in a short time dismissed the one, and 
discouraged the other ; at a moment too when 
the nation was most strongly attached to the 
principles of their administration. 

It was certainly bad policy to excite the ex- 
pectations of the public by a good choice, and 
to follow this up by disappointment ; but Mau- 
repas appointed or removed ministers in com- 
pliance with the prevailing language at court. 
His plan of governing consisted in influencing 
the mind of the sovereign, and in satisfying those 
who stood immediately around him. General 
views of any kind were quite foreign to him ; 
he knew only the obvious truth, that money is 
indispensable to carry on the movement of the 
political machine, and that the parliaments be- 
came daily more difficult to manage in regard 
to new taxes. 

Doubtless, what in France was then the con- 
stitution, that is, the authority of the King, 
overturned all barriers, since it silenced, when- 
ever it thought proper, the opposition of par- 
liament by a lit de justice. The government of 
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France has been always arbitrary, and, at times, 
despotic ; but it now became prudent to econo- 
mise the use of this depotism, as of other re- 
sources ; for appearances indicated that it would 
be soon expended. 

Taxes, and that credit which can accomplish 
in one day as great an effort as taxation in a 
twelvemonth, were now become so necessary 
to France, that whatever stood in their way was 
a primary object of apprehension. In England 
the House of Commons has been frequently 
known to join a bill relative to the national 
rights- to their pecuniary grants. In France a 
similar course was attempted by those judiciary 
assemblies: when desired to registèr a new tax^ 
they (although aware that the Crown could 
compel the registry) frequently accompanied 
their acquiescence, or refusal, with remon- 
strances on the conduct of ministers, taking 
care to dwell on matters that gave them the 
support of public opinion. This new power 
was daily on the increase, and the nation was 
advancing along the path of liberty by its own 
exertions. So long as the privileged classes 
were the only persons of importance, the coun- 
try might be governed, like a court, by a skilful 
management of the passions or interests of a 
few individuals; but no sooner had the mid- 
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dling ranks, the most numerous and most active 
.of all, become aware of their importance, than 
the knowledge and the adoption of a wider 
range of policy became indispensable. 

From the time that battles ceased to be fought 
by the followers of the great vassals, and that 
the kings of France required a revenue to main* 
tain their army, the disorder of the finances has 
always been the source pf the troubles of the 
kingdom. Towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XV. the parliament of Paris began to 
declare that it was not empowered to vote away 
the public money, and their conduct was ap- 
plauded by the people j but all returned to the 
quiet and obedience to which the French had 
been so long accustomed, as soon as the ma- 
chine of government rolled on without fresh 
demands on any public body which could be- 
lieve itself independent of the throne. The 
want of money was thus evidently the greatest 
source of danger to the royal prerogative, under 
the existing circumstances ; and it was with this 
conviction that M. de Maurepas proposed to 
put M. Necker at the head of the Treasury. 

A foreigner and a Protestant, M. Necker 
was quite out of the ordinary line of election 
to the cabinet $ but he had shown so much 
financial ability in the affairs of the £a$t India 
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Company, of which be was a member ; in mei> 
centile business on his own account* which be 
had carried on for twenty years } in hid writings 
and, finally, in the different transactions which 
he had had with the ministers, from the time of 
the Duc de Choiseul down to 1776} when he 
was appointed, that M. de Maurepas made 
choice of him only to produce an influx of 
money into the treasury. But M. de Maurepas 
had not reflected on the connexion between 
public credit and the important measures of ad- 
ministration } and he imagined that M. Necker 
might re-establish the credit of the state by 
fortunate speculations, in the same way as that 
. of a banking house. Could any thing be more 
superficial than this mode of reasoning on the 
finances of a great empire? The revolution 
which was taking place in the public mind could 
not be removed from the very centre of busi- 
ness, without satisfying the nation by all the 
reform it required} it was necessary to meet 
public opinion half way, lest it might press for- 
ward too rudely. A minister of finance cannot 
be a juggler, who passes and repasses money 
from one box to another, without any effec- 
tual means of increasing the receipts or re- 
ducing the expenditure. Retrenchment, taxes, 
or credit, were indispensable to re-establish the 
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deranged balance of the French treasury ; and, 
to render any of these resources available, was 
a task that required the support of public 
opinion. Let us now proceed to examine the 
course to be followed by a minister who aims at 
obtaining that support. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Character of M. Necker as a publie 

Man. 

. . * 

M. NECKER, a citizen of the republic of 
Geneva, 'had cultivated literature from his 
earliest years with great attention ; and, when 
called by circumstances to bestow his chief time 
on mercantile and financial transactions, his 
literary turn led to an intermixture of philo- 
sophical views and dignified sentiments with the 
more positive interests of life. Madame Necker, 
certainly one of the most enlightened women 
of her day, was in the habit of receiving at her 
house all the eminent men of an age singularly 
productive of talents. At the same time her 
extreme strictness in point of religion rendered 
her inaccessible to every doctrine at variance 
with the enlightened creed in which she bad 
happily been born. Those who knew her are 
unanimous in declaring that she passed over all 
the opinions and all - the passions of her age, 
without .ceasing to be a Protestant in the true 
Chrétien spirit, equally remote from irréligion 
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and intolerance. M. Neeker was actuated by 
similar impressions : in fact, no exclusive system 
could be acceptable to his mind, of which pru- 
dence was one of the distinguishing features. 
He took no pleasure in changes, as far as re- 
garded their novelty but he was a stranger to 
those prejudices of habit to which, a superior 
mind can never subject itself. 

His first literary essay was an “ Eulogy on 
Colbert,.” which obtained the prize from the 
Fsench Academy. He was blamed by the phi- 
losophers of the day for not applying, in aU its 
extent, to commerce and finances, the systeaa 
which they wished to impose on the mind. The 
f philosophic fanaticism, which proved one of the 
^vilfc of the Revolution, had already begun to 
show itself. These men were desirous of attri- 
buting to a few principles that absolute power 
which had hitherto been absorbed by a few in- 
dividuals ; as if the domain of inquiry admitted 
of restriction or exclusion. 

■- M. Neeker, in his second work, “ On thé 
Corn Trade and Corn Laws,” admitted the ne- 
cessity of certain restrictions on the export of 
conrc. restrictions required by the daily and 
pressing wants of the indigent classes. It was 
on 'this occasion that M. Turgot and his friends 
camé to a rupture with M. Neeker : a popular 
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commotion, caused by the hmjyjrice of bread, 
tmk place in the year 1775 , his book *as 
published, a<$, #omÿis Ming d^t on the 
impolicy of the measpn^, ■vJhich led to the tu* 
mult, the more enthusiastic part of the * Eco* 
nomistes ” threw the blame of dfon bis public** 
tion. But the censure was eumently absurd ; 
for a tract founded on generjjjnew» can influ- 

4 

ence, at least in the outset, none but the upper 
classes- 

M. Necker, haring been, during life, accus- 
tomed to real transactions, was capable QT ac- 
commodating himself to the modifications wnicHlt 
they required. This, however, by no means 
led him to slight the influence of general views, 
for none but inferior minds place theory and 
practice in opposition to each other : the one 
ought to be the result of the other, and the, 
more closely they are scrutinized, the more 
they will be found to aid and extend eâolA 
other. \ 

A few months before his appointment to the 
cabinet, M. Necker made a journey to England. 
He came back with a profound admiration of 
most of the institutions of that country ; but 
what particularly fixed his attention, was the 
great influence of publicity on national credit, 
and the immense financial power conferred by 
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the mere existeMe of a representative aaseiAly. 
Hf had not, Mwever, at that time, the sligh At 
idea of mfposin£-a cMtag&*ja£the political 
organizgpn of Franc^pKd had not imperious 
circumstances afterwards driven the King to 
suth a change >M. Necker would never have 
thought«himseJ^authorized to take part in it. 
His rule w$p tJJPpply, above all things, to the 
direct rmd special duty of his situation ; and, 
though amply convinced of the vast advantages 
of anepresentative -body, he would, never have 
coirçÿived that a minister, named by the king, 
pught to propose its introduction, without tbç 
positive authority of his sovereign. It entered, 
moreover, into his character to await the~courSe 
of circumstances, and to avoid being the mover 
of measures which might be brought forward 
by the operation of time. Though a decided 
opponent of such privileges as the feudal rights 
and exemption from .taxes. His plan was to 
treat with the possessors of such privileges, and 
to make their relinquishment of them à matter 
of amicable adjustment ; on the plain principle 
of never sacrificing, without an equivalent, a 
present right for a prospective ad van tage. He in- 
duced the King to abolish, throughout the royal 
demesnes, the remains of feudal servitude, the 
mortmain, & c. ; but the act which enforced 
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of the state ; yet he avoided pressing jin v^tea. 
sure in that respect on the King. The appoi® 
ment of the provincial councils was, as, wlfchall 
see in a subsequent chapter, the best métno fl. 
in his opinion, for obtaining the voluntary^ . 
assent of the clergy and noblesse to the sacrifice 
of this inequality of taxation, which was moire 
revolting to the mass of the nation than any 
other distinction. It was not till his second 
ministry, in 1788, when the King had already 
promised to assemble the States General, and 
when financial disorders, caused by a bad choice 
of ministers, had reached such a height as to 
put the Crown again in a state of dépend- 
ance on the parliaments — it was not, I say, till 
then that M. Necker entered on so serious a 
question as the introduction of a change in the 
general constitution of France : so long as he 
had the means of governing by prudent mea- 
sures, he recommended no other. 
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The defenders <^f arbitrary power, who would 
gladly have semi 'a Richelieu in the station of 
prime mimstei^ weîe mafcfr dissatisfied with M. 

her hand, the ardent 
s complained of his 
not only the royal 
undue advantages of 
;n he proposed to re- 
ise instead of extin- 
an equivalent. M. 
:ed, by a concurrence 
jjf circumstances, like the Chancellor de PHÔ- 
î pital between the Catholics and Protestants; 
for the political contests in France, in the 
eighteenth century, have many points in com- 
mon with the religious dissensions of the six- 
teenth ; and M. Necker, like de l’Hôpital, en- 
deavoured to unite all parties at that altar of 
reason which was at the bottom of his heart. 
Never did any one combine, in a more striking 
manner, prudence in the means with ardour for 
the end. 

M. Necker never adopted a measure of im- 
portance without long and serious consideration, 
in which he consulted alternately his conscience 
and his judgment, but never his personal in- 
terest. To enter on meditation was with him 
to make an abstraction from himself, and what- 
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ever opinion may be formed on his different 
measures, their origin is to be sought in motives 
different from those that actuate most men. 
Scruples were as predominant with him as paa- 
sions are with others. The extent of his mind 
and of his imagination sometimes exposed him 
to the evil of hesitation ; and he was particularly 
alive to self-reproach, to such a degrèe indeed, 
as often to blame himself unjustly. These two 
noble but unaccommodating principles strength- 
ened his attachment to moral philosophy: it 
was in -that only that he found decision for 
the present, and tranquillity for the past. 
Every impartial man, who examines the pub- 
lic conduct of M. Necker in the smallest 
details, will always find it actuated by thé im- 
pulse of virtue. I do not know whether that 
is called being no statesman ; but, if he is to be 
blamed on this ground, let The blame be cast 
on the Conscientious delicacy of his sentiments : 
for it was a rule with him that strict equity is 
still more necessary in a public than in a private 
capacity, because the management of extensive 
and durable interests is more evidently sub-, 
jected, than that of lighter matters, to the prin- 
ciples of probity implanted in us by the Creator. 

During his first administration, when public 
opinion was not yet perverted by party spirit» 

l 
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and when the business of government proceeded 
on a regular plan, the admiration inspired by 
his character was general, and his retirement 
from office was regarded by all France as a 
public calamity. Let us stop a while to ex- 
amine him in this his first ministry, before 
we proceed to those hard and cruel circum- 
stances which created enmity and ingratitude 
in the bosoms of mankind. 
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CHAPTER V. 


M. Necker' s Plans of Finance. 
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The principles adopted by M. Necker in the 
management of the finances are so simple that 
their theory is within the reach of every person^ 
although their' application be very difficult. It 
is easy to say to statesmen “ be just and firm, 
as to writers “ be ingenious and profound : 
this advice is perfectly clear, but the qualities 
which enable us to follow it up are very rare. 

' . M. Necker was persuaded that economy, 
and publicity ' the best guarantee of fidelity 
in our engagements, form the only foun- 
dations of order and credit in a great em- 
pire. As in his opinion public morals ought 
not to differ from private, so he conceived that 
thè aflkirs of the state might, in many respects, 
be conducted on the same principles as those 
of each private family. To equalize the re- 
ceipt and expenditure ; to arrive at that desired 

» » • 

point rather by a reduction of expense than by 
an increase of taxation ; and, when war unfor- 
tunately became necessary, to meet its extra 
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expense by loans, the interest of which should 
be provided for either by a new tax or by a new 
retrenchment ; — such were the great and lead- 
ing principles ûom which M. Necker never 
deviated. 

No people oan carry on a war without other 
aid than their ordinary revenue; it becomes 

therefore indispensable tp borrow» that % to 

throw on future generations a part of the pres- 
sure of a contest, supposed to be undertaken for 
their welfàrç. We tpigh* suppose the existence 
of an accumulated treasure, such as that which 
Frederick the Great possessed; but», besides 
that there was nothing of the kind in France» 
it is, only a conqueror, or those who aha at 
becoming conquerors, that deprive their country 
Of the advantages, attached to the circulation 
of money and, the maintenance of credit-. 

Arbitrary govern meets whether revolutionary 
or despotic, have recourse, for their ipili.ta^y 
expenses, to forced, lpa#*» extraordinary coft- 
tributions, or the circulation, of paper ; for no 
country either can or ought torpake war with hft 
ordinary revenue. Credit, ip then the true 
modern discovery which binds a government Mb 
its, people ; it obliges the executive power tp. 
humour the public opinion : and, in the s&0& 
way that trade has had the effect of ciyilhftOfc 
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nations, credit* which is die offspring of trade, 
has rendered the establishment of constitutional 
forms of seme hind or another necessary to 
give publicity to financial statements, and a 
pledge for public engagements. How was it 
practicable to found credit on mistresses, favour- 
ites, or ministers, who are in a course of daily 
change at a royal court. What father of a 
family would place his fortune in such a lottery ? 

M. Neeker was the first and only minister in 
France who succeeded in obtaining credit with- 
out the benefit of any new institution. Hu 
name inspired so mueh confidence, that capi- 
talists in various parts of Europe eame forward, 
even to a degree ' of imprudence, with their 
funds, reckoning on him as on a government, 
and forgetting that he held his. place by a very 
uncertain tenure. It was customary in England, 
as in France, to quote him before the Revolu- 
tion as. the best financial head in Europe. ; and 
it was considered as a miracle, that war should 
have been earned: ou during five years with- 
out increasing the taxes, or using other means, 
than providing for the interest of the loans hy 
progressive retrenchments. But when the time 
came that party spirit perverted every thing, 
his plan of finance was charged with charlar 
taaism— a singular charlatanism truly $ to carry 

X 1 2 
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the austerity of private life into the cabinet^ 
and to forego the pleasure of making friends 
and partisans by a lavish distribution of the 
public money! 

The true judges of the talents and honour of 
a finance minister are the pùblic creditors.. 
During M. Necker’s administration the funds 
rose, and the interest of money fell, to a degree - 
of which there had been no example in France. 
The English funds, on the other hand, expe- 
rienced a consfderable fall ; and the capitalists, 
of all countries subscribed eagerly to the loans - 
opened at Paris, as if the virtues of an indi- . 
vidual could supply the place of the. stability; 
of law. 

M. Necker has been blamed for the system ■ 
of loans, as if that system were necessarily 
ruinous. But what means has England em-- 
ployed to arrive at that degree of wealth which 
bas enabled her to sustain with such vigour 
twenty-five years of a most expensive war? 
Loans, of which the interest is not secured, 
would, no doubt, be ruinous, if they were 
practicable; but, fortunately, they are not' 
practicable, for monied men are very, cautious; 
in their transactions, and will make no vo-. 
luntary loans without a satisfactory pledged 

M. Necker, to secure the interest and the sink*; 

« • ^ 
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ing fund necessary as . a guarantee, combined 
a retrenchment with each loan, and the result 
was a diminution of expense more than, suffi- 
cient for the payment of the interest. But 
this plain method of reducing expenditure to 
increase disposable revenue, does not appear to 
be ingenious enough . to the writers, who aim at 
being profound when they treat of politics. 

It has been alleged that the life annuities 
granted by M. Necker for the loan of money, 
had a tendency to induce fathers of families to 
encroach on that property which they ought to 
leave to their children. '' Yet it. will be found 
tbat a fife interest, on the plan , combined by M. 
Necker, is as fair and prudent an object of 
speculation as interest on a perpetuity. The 
most cautious fathers of families were in . the 
habit of advancing money on the thirty lives at 
Geneva, in the hope of an eventual increase of 
capital. There are tontines in Ireland, and 
they have long existed in. France. Different 
' modes of speculation must be adopted to attract 
capitalists of different views : but nothing can 
be clearer than that -a prudent manager may 
accomplish a -great increase of property by 
placing out a sum of money at a high rate, and 
by laying up yearly a portion of the interést.. I 
should be almost ashamed to dwell on arrange* 
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merits so familiar to the. calculating part Of die 
European community ; but in Fonce, when the 
ignorant oracles of the saloons have caught, on 
a serious subject, a phrase Of which the turn is 
plain to every body, they ate in the habit Of 
repeating it on all occasions, and this rampart 
of folly it is very difficult to overturn. 

Must I also answer those who blame M. 
Necker for not having changed the mode of 
taxation, and suppressed the gabjdles by impos- 
ing a uniform salt tax on those parts of the 
kingdom which enjoyed exemption from it ? 
But local privileges were so fondly cherished 
by thé provinciahste, that nothing short of a 
revolutionary convulsion could destroy them. 
The minister who should havè ventured to at- 
tack them, would have provoked a resistance 
pernicious to the royal authority Without suc- 
ceeding in his object. Privileged persons of 
One class or other Were all powerful in France 
forty years ago, and the national interest alone 
was devoid of strength. Government and the 
people. Who fb fm however two main parts of 
the state, were unable to Cope with a particular 
province or a particular body; and motley 
rights, the inheritance of the past, prevented 
éveil thé king from taking measures for the 
general good. 
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M. Nècker, in his tréâtise kc Sut. ï' Admini- 
stration des Finances* hàs pointed out all thè 
etyflS Of unequal taxation in France ; but it was 
a further proof of his judgment to attempt n 6 
diangfe in this Respect during his first ministry. 
Thè incessant demands of the WaT Aiade ft 
wholly unadViseable tb incut the risk of dOibestib 

cOntètttion. A State of peace was indispensable 

> 

to the introduction of any material change in 
finahcé, that the people blight at least havh 
the satisfaction Of hot finding their burdens in- 
ctèàsed at thè titnè the mode Of levying theUi 
was about to be altered. 

While one class of pèrsôns have blamed M. 
Nêckë'r for leaving tnè system of taxation un- 
touched, anothét haVè Charged him with tôô 
Attch boldness hi sending to the press hiS 
Compte Rendu i Or official report to the King 
èb thé State of the finances. But he wàs, às 
h&â been already mentioned, in much the Saitlfe 
circumstances as the Chancelier de l'Hôpitalj 
and could not take a single step of consequence 
.Without being censbred for backwardness by 
the partisans of the new school, or for rashness 
by the adherents of the old. The Study of His 
tW6 administrations is therefore, pérhapâ, thé 
flSost iiséful that cân Occupy a statesman : hé 

#ik trace in it the road marked out by reason 
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between contending factions, and will discover 
efforts incessantly renewed to accomplish a 
pacific compromise between the innovators and 
their opponents. 

The publication of the Compte Rendu was. 
intended to answer, in some measure, the pur- 
pose so amply attained in England by parlia- 
mentary debates, that of apprizing the nation at- 

large of the true state of the finances. This 

« 

however, said .some, was derogatory to the royal 
authority by informing the nation of the state 
of its affairs. A continuance of such mystery- 
might have been possible, if the Crown had had 
no demands to make on the public purse ; but 
the general discontent had by this time reached 
a height, which rendered the further collection 
of taxes a most difficult mattery unless the nation 
had the satisfaction of. knowing the use that 
had been made, or was intended to.be made, of 
them. The courtiers exclaimed against a system 
of publicity in finance, which alope can consti- 
tute a basis of credit ; while they solicited ( with ; 
equal vehemence, both for themselves and : ,their_ 
connexions, all the money,- which even such a 
credit could be .made to supply. This incon- 
sistency may, however, be ' explained by their 
just .dread of exposing to, the, public eye the ex- 

penditurein which they prere concerned. 5 f° r the 
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publication of the state of the- finances had the. 

t 

very material advantage of giving the minister 
the support of public opinion in his various re* 
trenchments. 

* __ ___ __ 

To a resolute character like M. Necker the 

resources offered in France by a plan of eco- 
nomy were very considerable. The king, al- 
though personally the reverse of expensive, was 
of so complying a disposition as to refuse nothing 
to those who surrounded him ; and the grants 
of every kind under his reign, strict as was his 
own conduct, exceeded the expenses even of 
Louis XV. To accomplish a reduction of such 
grants, appeared to M. Necker both the first 
duty of a minister, and the best resource of the 
state: by acting firmly on this plan he made 

himself a number of enemies at court, and 

« 

among persons in the finance department ; but 
he fulfilled his duty, for the people were at 
that time reduced by taxes to great distress, 
and he was the first to make that distress the 
object of examination and relief. To sacrifice 
himself for those whom he knew not, and to 
resist the applications of those whom he knew, 
was a painful course ; but it was prescribed by 
-conscience to him who always took conscience 
for his guide. 

At the time of M. Necker’s first mioistrjr the 
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most numerous part of the population *W is loaded 
with tithe» and fèudàl burdens* froth which thfe 

revolution hafc delivered it ; the gitbbik* Aftd 
other local taxes, the general inequalities arts» 
ing from the exemption of the ooWcise and 
clergy, all concurred to rèndet the Situation of 
the people much more uneasy thab it is at 
present. Every year produced a number Of 
eases in which the fhmiturè Of the lowest class 
was sold for government claims, which they 
were utterly unable to discharge : in short* itt 
bo country in Europe were the people exposed 
to so harsh a treatment» To the sacfed claim 
Of this numerous body was joined that of the 
crown, which ought* if possible* to be Spared 
the odium arising from the opposition of parlia- 
ments to the registry of new taxes. ■ All this 
shows how signal a service M. Neeker rendered 
to the king, by keeping up the - publie crédit, 
and by meeting the expense of war with pro- 
gressive retrenchments ; for the imposition of 
new burdens would have irritated the people, 
and giveb popularity , to the ' parliament by af- 
fording it the opportunity of opposing them. 

À minister who can prevent a revolutionary 
convulsion by doing good, has a plain road to 
follow, whatever may be his political Opinion^. 
M. pecker cherished the hope of postponing, at 
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least for some years, the crisis that was approach» 
jng, by introducing order into the finances ; and 
had his plans been adopted, it it not impossible 
that this crisis might have terminated in a just» 
■ gradual, and salutary reform. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

M. Necker’s Plans of Administration. 

i 

A FINANCE minister, before the revolution, 
was not confined to the charge of the public 
treasury ; his duties were not restricted to a 
mere adaptation of receipt and expenditure; 
the whole administration of the kingdom was in 
his department ; and in this relation the wel- 
fare of the country in general stood in a manner 
under his jurisdiction. Several branches of 
administration, were strangely neglected. The 
principle of absolute power was seen in con- 
junction with obstacles incessantly arising from 
the application of that power. There were 
every where historical traditions which the pro- 
vinces attempted to erect into rights, and which 
the royal authority admitted only as customs. 
The management of the revenue was little else 
than a continued juggle, in which the officers 
of the crown attempted to extort as much as 
possible from the people to enrich the king, as 
if the king and his people could be considered 
in the light of adversaries. 

1 

/ 


/ 
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The disbursements for the army and civil 
list were regularly supplied ; but in other re- 
spects the penury of the treasury was such that 
the most urgent claims of humanity were post- 
poned, or neglected, from mere inadequacy of 
means. It is impossible to form an idea of the 
state in which M. and Madame Necker found 
the prisons and hospitals in Paris. I mention 
Madame Necker, because she devoted all lier 
time, during her husband’s ministry, to the im- 
provement of charitable establishments, and be-, 
cause the principSl changes that took place in 
this respect*' were effected by her. 

But M. Necker felt more than any one how 
little the personal beneficence of a minister can 
effect in respect of so large and so ill-governed 
a country as France : this led him to desire the 
establishment of provincial assemblies, that is, 
of councils composed of the principal land- 
holders, for the purpose of discussing the fair 
repartition of taxes and other matters of local- 
interest. M. Turgot had conceived this plan, 
but no minister before M. Necker had had the 
courage to expose himself to the resistance to 
be expected to an institution of this kind, for it 
was clear that the parliaments and the v courtiers, 
seldom in unison, would now unite to oppose it. 

- Those provinces, such as Languedoc, Burr 
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gundy, Brittany, which had been the blest 
united ta the crown of France, were called fog* 
dî EtatS) because they had stipulated a right to 
he. governed by assemblies composed of thfc 
three orders pf the province. The king fixed 
the total sum which he required iu the shape of 
taxes, hut he was obliged to leave its assess 
ment to the provincial assembly. These as- 
semblies persisted in their refusal of imposing 
certain duties, and asserted that they were ex- 
empt from them in virtue of treaties concluded 
with the Crown hencearose inequality in the 
plan of taxation ; multiplied facilities for a con- 
traband traffic, between one province and ano- 
ther and the establishment of custom-houses in 
the inferior. 

The pays dejtats enjoyed great advantages. 
They not only paid less, bat the sum required 
was allotted by a board of proprietors acquainted 
with local, interests, and active in promoting 
them* The roads and public establishment» 
were much better kept up in these provinces*, 
and the collection of taxes managed with less 
severity. The King had never admitted that 
these, assemblies possessed the right of refusing 
his taxes, but they acted as if in reality they 
had possessed it ; not refirsing the money re- 
quired of them, but qualifying their contrihu- 

3 
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tfon* fey calling them a free gift. In evmy 
respect, their plea of administration was better 
than that of the other provinces, which, how- 
ever were mu,ch more numerous, and not leaf 
entitled ta the attention of government* In- 
tendants were appointed by the King to, govern 
the tbirtyttwp gertfraÿtés into which the king- 
dom was divided. The chief opposition ex, 
perienced by these local ministers took place 
in the pays (T états, and sometimes in one or 
Other of the twelve provincial parliaments (the 
parliament pf Paris was the thirteenth) *, but i* 
the greater park of the kingdom the intendant 
was the sole director of public business. He had 
at hi s command an army of fiscal retainers, all 
objects of detestation to the people, whom they 
were perpetually tormenting to pay taxes dispro- 
pprtionçd to their means ; and when complaints' 
against the intendant or his subordinates were 
transmitted to the minister at Paris, the prac- 
tice was to return these, complaints, to the in- 
tendant, on the ground that, the executive 
power knew no other medium, for communicat- 
ing with the provinces. 

Poveignem, and the rising generation tPO JQung 
tp have known their country before the revo- 
lution, who form their estimate from the prer 
sent condition of the. people, enriched as they 
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are by the division of the large estates, and the 
suppression of the tithes and feudal burdens, 
can have no idea of the situation of the country 
when the nation bore all the burdens resulting 
from privilege and inequality. The advocates 
of colonial slavery have often asserted that a 
French peasant was more to be pitied than a 
negro— an argument this for relieving the 
whites, but not for hardening the heart against 
the blacks. A state of misery is productive of 
ignorance, and ignorance aggravates misery — ■ 
if we are asked why the French people acted 
with such cruelty in the revolution, the answer 
will at once be found in their unhappy state, 
and in that want of moral feeling which is its 
result. 

It has been in vain attempted, during the 
last twenty-five years, to produce scenes in 
Switzerland, or Holland, similar to those which 
have occurred in France ; the good sense, of 
these people, formed by the long enjoyment of 
liberty, prevented every thing of the kind. 

Another cause of the excesses of the révolu-' 
tion is to be sought in the surprising influence- 
of Paris over the rest of France. This would have 
naturally been lessened by the establishment of 
provincial assemblies, since the great landhold- : 
ers, engaged by the business in which they were- 
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occupied at home, would have had motives for 
quitting Paris and residing in the country. The 
grandees of Spain are not at- liberty to with- 
draw from Madrid without the king’s leave : to 
convert nobles into courtiers is an effectual 
means of despotism, and consequently of de- 
gradation. Provincial assemblies would have 
given a political consistency to the higher no- 
bility- of France. And the contests which burst 
forth so suddenly between the nation and the 
privileged classes would pérhaps never have had 
existence, had the three orders come in contact 
with each other by discussing their respective 
rights and interests in provincial assemblies.' 

M. Necker composed the provincial admini- 
strations, .established under his ministry, on the 
plan afterwards adopted for the States General, 
viz.' one-fourth of noblesse, one-fourth,of clergy, 
and half of tiers etat , dividing the latter into 
deputies of towns and deputies of the country. 
They ' proceeded to deliberate together, and 
such was their harmony at the outset, that the 
two first orders spoke of making a voluntary 
renunciation of their privileges in regard to 
taxes'; and the reports (proch verbaux ) of their 
siftings were to be, printed, that their labours 
might receive the support of public approbation. 

The French nobility were very deficient in 

VOL. I. G 
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education, because they had uo motives to be 
otherwise. The graces of conversation, which 
rendered them acceptable at court, Were (he 
surest means of arriving at public honours. 
This superficial education proved ofte Of the 
causes of the fall of the nobility : they were 
found unable to contend with the intelligence 
of the tiers etat ; (heir object should have been 
to surpass them. Provincial assemblies would 
gradually have led them to take a lead by their 
ability in official business, as they formerly did 
by their military capacity j and public spirit in 
France would have preceded thé establishment 
of free institutions. 

The existence of provincial assemblies would 
hâve been no bar to the eventual convoking of 
the States General ; and when a representative 
assembly came to be formed, the first and se- 
cond class, accustomed previously to discuss 
public aflairs, would not have met each other 
with sentiments of decided opposition — the one 
foil of horror at equality, the other all impa- 
tient for it. 

The archbishop of Bourges and the bishop of 
Rhodez were chosen the respective presidents 
of the local assemblies established by M. 
Necker. That Protestant minister showed, on 
all occasions, a considerable deference for the 

t * 
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established cfergy j m fact they were to be 

depended upon in all questions which did not 

relate to church matters, or affect them as a 

body ; but since the revolution has taken placé, 

there are decided reasons, in the nature of thé 

government and the rancour of party spirit* 

for keeping churchmen out of public employe 

. ments. 

The parliaments were dissatisfied at the ap*- 
pointment of provincial assemblies as Hkely to 
give the King the support of public opinion 
without their intervention. M. Necker’s view 
Was, that the provinces should not be altoge- 
ther dependant on the authorities habitually as- 
sembled at Paris ; but, for from desiring to & 
trench the propter power of parliaments* tfcfr 
power of opposing an extension of taxes, itwas 
he who prevailed on the King to submit t them 
the increase of the taille, an arbitrer tax, of 
which the ministry alone fixed the ar° un t‘ 
Necker was desirous of limiting t le power of 
ministers, because he knew fr experience 
that a person overloaded wit 1 business, and 
placed at such a distance from those upon whose 
interest he is called on to iecide, acquires the 
habit of referring for .^formation from one 
public officer to another, .till at last the matter 
foils into the hands c* subalterns, who are quite 
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incapable of foaming an opinion on such sub- 
jects. 

And here it may be alleged that M. Necker, 
filling the place of minister but for a season, 
was. very willing to set limits to ministerial 
power ; but that by such conduct he abridged 
the permanent authority of the King. I will not 
here discuss the great question, whether a king 
of England does not possess as much and. more 
power than did a king of France. The former, 
provided he fulfil the indispensable condition 
of governing agreeably to the public wish, is 
sure of uniting the strength of the people to 
he power of the Crown ; but an absolute 
(fnce,not knowing how tocollect their opinion, 
wrich his ministers do not represent to him 
faittedty, meets at- every step with unforeseen 
obstac« s> 0 f w hich he cannot calculate the 
danger. But, without anticipating a result 
which will, I trust, receive some light from the 
present wor\ j confine myself at present to 
the provincial administrations, and I ask whe- 
ther those were the true servants of the King 
who sought to pehuade him that these assem- 
blies would operate in diminution of his autho- 
rity ? 

, Their powers did not go the length of decid- 
the amount of the* sum to be levied on their 
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particular province ; their business was merely 
to make the assessment Was it then an advan- 
tage to the Crown that a tax imposed by an 
injudicious intendant was the cause of greater 
suffering and discontent to the people, than a 
larger levy, when allotted with prudence and 
impartiality by the representatives of the pro- 
vince ? Every public officer was in the habit of 
bringing forward the King’s name, even in 
petty matters of detail. The French indeed are 
never satisfied except when they can,, upon 
every occasion, support themselves by the royal 
wish. Habits of servility are inveteraté among 
them ; while in a free country ministers found 
their measures only on the general advantage. 
A long time must yet pass, before the inhabit- 
ants of France, accustomed for centuries to 
arbitrary power, learn to reject this courtiers* 
language, which ought never to be heard be- 
yond the precincts of the palaces to which it 
owes its origin. 

No dispute occurred between the King and the 
Parliaments during the ministry of M. Necker. 
That, some will say,' is not to be wondered at, 
since the King, during that period, required 

no new taxes, and abstained from all unautho- 

- • / 

rized exercise of prerogative. This was exactly 
what constituted the merit of the minister.; 
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since it is impolitic in the King, even in * 
country .where prerogative is not .limited» to 
make the experiment to what extent the people 
will hear with his faults. Power aught not to 
he stretched to the utmost under any circum- 
stances, but particularly on so trail a .foundation 
a s that of arbitrary authority -in .an enlightened 
•country. 

M. Necker’s conduct during his hist ministry 
was marked more by an adherence to public 
probity, if I may so express it, than by a pre- 
dilection for liberty, because the nature of the 
existing government admitted the one more 
than the other ; but he was at the same time 

* * * w 

\ 

desirous of institutions calculated to place the 
public wetthre one more stable foundation than 
the -character of a king, or the still more pre- 
carious one of a minister. The two provincial 
administrations» which he had established in 
Perri and itouergue, succeeded extremely well; 
others were in a course of preparation ; and the 
impulse necessary to the puhlicmind, in » great 
empire» was 'directed towards these .partial im- 
provements. There were at that time .only two 
methods of satisfying the anxiety which was 
alrpady much .excited upon the state of afîàirs 
in general» the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, and the publication of ;a foir state- 
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ment of the finances. But why, it may be 
asked, should the public opinion be satisfied ? 
I will not enter on the answers which the friends 
of liberty would make to this singular question ; 
I will merely add, that, even for the purpose of 
eluding the demand of a representative govern- 
ment, the wisest plan was to grant at once 
what would have been expected from that go- 
vernment» that is, order and stability in the 
administration. Credit, or, in other words, a 
supply of money, was dependant 9° public 
opinion } and, as money was indispensable, there 
con)d be po doubt of th e propriety of doing 
from policy that which ought perhaps to have 
been done from a sepse of duty. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

• , i *1 . « 

Of the American War. 

* „ / 

, m * , . * 

In judging of the past frorii our : knowledge 
of the events that have ensued, most peo- 
ple will ‘ be of opinion that Louis XVI. • did 
wrong in interfering between England and 
America. Although the independence- of the 
United States was desired by all liberal minds, 
the principles of the French monarchy did not 
permit of encouraging what, according to these 
principles, must be pronounced a revolt. Be- 
sides, France had at that time no cause of com- 
plaint against England j and, to enter on a war 
solely on the ground of the habitual rivalship of 
the two countries, is bad policy in itself, and 
more detrimental to France than to England j 
for France, possessing greater natural resources, 
but being inferior in naval power, is sure of ac- 
quiring additional strength in peace, and as sure 
of being weakened by a maritime war. 

The cause of America, and the parliamentary 
debates on that subject in England, excited the 
greatest interest in France. All the French 
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officers sent to serve under Washington came 
home with an enthusiasm for liberty, which 
made it no easy task for them to resume their 
attendance at Versailles, without wishing for 
something beyond the honour of being pre- 
, sented at court. Must we then accede to the 
opinion of those who attribute the Revolution 
to the political fault of the French government, 
in taking part in the American war ? The Re- 
volution must be attributed to everything, and 
to nothing : every year of the century led to- 
wards it by every path ; it was a matter of great 
difficulty to remain deaf to the call of Paris in 
favour of American independence. Already 
the Marquis de la Fayette, a French nobleman, 
eager for fame and liberty, had gained general ap- 
probation by proceeding to join the Americans, 
even before the French government had taken 
part with them. Resistance to thé King’s will, 
in this matter, was encouraged by the public 
applause ; and, when the royal authority has lost 
ground in public opinion, the principle of a 
monarchical government, which places honour 
in obedience, is attacked at its basis. 

What was then the course to be adopted by 
the French government? M. Necker laid be- 
fore the King the strongest motives for a con- 
tinuance of peace, and he who has been 
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charged with republics sentiments, declared 
hônself hostile to » war of which the object was 
the independence of a people» I peed not say 
that he» on bis part, wished success to the 
colonists in their admirable cause ; but he felt, 
on the one hand, that war never ought to be 
declared without positive necessity, and, on the 
other, that no possible concurrence of political 
results could counterbalance to France tjje loss 
she would sustain of the advantages she might 
derive from her capital wasted in the contest» 
These arguments were not successful: the King 
decided on the war* There were, it must be 
allowed, very strong motives for it, and govern- 
ment was exposed to great difficulties in either 
alternative» Already was the time approaching 
when we might apply to Louis XVI» what 
flume said of Charles I. : “ He found himself 
in a situation where faults were irreparable $ a 
condition too rigorous to be imposed on weak 
human nature.” 


4 . 
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CH AFTER. VIII. 

J/, pecker’s Retirement front Office in 1781. 

JVL DECKER tad bo other object « hi* first 
wimstry than jU> prevail on the King ftp adopt» 
tof fôhowv Bopoed, the measures of public (Utility 
required fey the nation, and ftr which it after* 
wards demanded a representative body. This 
■was the o.aly method of preventing a revolution 
«during the life of X<ouie XVI. ; and never have 
I known my fitf&er deviate from die opinion» 
that then, in J78J, bewight have succeeded in 
that objeot. The moat htther reproach which 
be ever cast on himself was that of not sup* 
porting every thing rather than give in bis re» 
stgnatipn. Rut be could not then foresee the 

extraordinary .«ourse pf events; and» although 

a generous feeling attached him to his place, 
there exists in » lofty mind a delicate apprehen. 
won of not withdrawing easily from power, 
when a feeling pf independence suggests that 
alternative. 

The second class of courtiers declared itself 
adverse to M, Heckgr. The higher nobility, 
being exempt from disquietude in regard to 
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their situation and fortune, have, in general, 
more independence in their manner of viewing 
things, than that ignoble swarm which clings to 
court favour, in the hope of obtaining fresh 
gifts on every new occasion. M. Necker had 
made retrenchments in the royal household, in 
the pension list, in the charges of the finance 
department, and in the emoluments arising to 
court dependants from these charges ; a system 
far from agreeable to all who had been in the 
habit of receiving the pay of government, and 
of relying on the pertinacity of their applica- 
tions for a livelihood. In vain had M. Necker, 
for ' the sake of giving additional weight to his 
measures of reform, with a personal disinterest- 
edness till then unheard of, declined all the-eme- 
luments of his situation. What signified this 
disinterestedness to those who were far from 
imitating such an example? Such generous 
conduct - did not disarm the anger of the cour- 
tiers Of both sexes, who found in M. Necker an 
obstacle to abuses, which had become -bo hà- 
bitual that their suppression seemed to' them an 
act of injustice. : . . 

Women of a certain .rank used to ■ interfere 
with every thing before the revolution. Their 
husbands or their brothers were' in the habit of 
employing them on all occasions as applicants 
to ministers; they could urge a point strongly 
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with less appar^nt impropriety ; could even out- 
step the proper limits, without affording an open- 
ing to complaint-: and all the insinuations, which 
they knew, how to employ, gave them consider- 
able influence over men in office. . M. Necker 
used to receive them with great politeness ; but 
he had too much penetration not to see through 
that plausible disguise, which produces no effect 
on a frank and enlightened mind. These ladies 
used then to assume a lofty toqe»,to call to mind» 
with a careless air, the illustrious rank of their 

families, and demand, a pensiop with as much 

confidence as a marshal of France would com- 

* - - ♦ 

plain of being superseded. M.. Necker always 
made it a rule to adhere, to strict justice, and 
never to,. lavish the. money obtained by the 
sacrifices of the people. . “ What . are . three 
thousand livres to the king ? ” said these ladies : 
**. three thousand livres,” replied M. Necker, 
“ is the taxation of a village.” 

The value of these sentiments w^s felt only 
by the ..most . respectable persons at court. 
M. Necker could alsp reckon on friends , among 
the clergy, to whom he had always shown 
great respect ; and among the nobility and 
great landholders, whom he was desirous of 
introducing, by the. medium of provincial. ad- 
ministration#, to the knowledge , end manage- 
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ment of public business. But the' courtiers of 
theprinces, and the persons employed hr the 
finance department, exclaimed loudly against 
him. A mémorial transmit ted by him to the 
king, on the advantage of provincial assemblies, 
had been indiscreetly published -, and the par- 
liaments had read in it, that one' of the argu- 
ments treed by M; Necker for these new apu 
pointinents, was the support of public opimonr 
which might subsequently be used against 
the parliaments themselves, if the latter should 
act the part of ambitious corporations, instead 
of following the wish of the public. This wasr 
enough to make the members of these 'bodies, 
jealous as they were of their political influence, 
represent M. Necker as an innovator. But, 
of all innovations, economy was the one most 
dreaded by the courtiers and persons in the 

* 

finance departments. Such enemies, however, 
would not have accomplished the removal of a 
minister, to whom the nation showed more 
attachment than to any one since the adminis- 
tration of Sully and of Colbert, if M. de Mau- 
repas had not adroitly found out the means of 
displacing him. 

He was dissatisfied with M. Necker for having 
obtained the appointment of the Maréchal de 
Castries to the ministry of marine, without his 

7 
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participation. Yet nO ttiah Wàs mote gétte r aff y 
respected than Mi de Castries, or was better 
entitled to respeèt ; tint M. de Mâorepas could 
not bear that M. Necker, of, in Fact, any one, 
should thibk of exercising à direct influence over 
the King, He was jealous even of the Queen ; 

and the Queen was at that time very favourably 

* 

disposed towards M. Necker. M. de Matt> 
repas was always present at conferences between 
the King and his minister ; but, during one df 
bis attacks of gout, M. Necker, being âlbttft 
with the King, obtained the removal of M. de 
Sartines, and the appointment of M. de Castries 
to the ministry of marine^ 

M. de Sartines was a specimen of the selec- 
Hon made for public offices in those countries 

• 4 * 

Where neither the liberty Of the press, nor • the 
vigilance of a representative body, obliges the 
court to have recourse to men of ability. He 
bad acquitted himself extremely well in the 
capacity of Lieutenant de Police: and had 
arrived, by some intrigue or other, at the mi- 
nistry of marine. M. Necker called on- him a 
Jfew days after his appointment, and found that 
be had got his room hung round with maps : 
*nd he said to M. Necker, while he walked up 
and down the room, “ See what progress I 
have already made ; 1 can put my hand on this 
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ffi«p and point ont to you, with my eyes shut» 
each of the four quarters of the world.** 
Such wonderful knowledge would not have 
been considered as a sufficient qualification in 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in England. 

To his general ignorance M. de Sartines 
added an almost incredible degree of ineffi- 
ciency in regard to the accounts and money 
transactions of his department; the finance 
minister could not remain a stranger to the 
disorders prevalent in this branch of public 
expenditure. But, weighty as were these rea- 
sons, M. de Maurepas could never forgive 
M. Necker for having spoken directly to the 
King ; and he became,' from that day forward, 
his mortal enemy. What a singular character 
is an old courtier when minister ! The public 
benefit passed for nothing in the eyes of M. de 
Maurepas : he thought only of what he called 
the King’s service, and this service du Roi 
consisted in the favour to be gained or lost at 
court. As to business, even the most import- 
ant points were all inferior to the grand object 
of managing the royal mind. He thought it 
necessary that a minister should possess a cer- 
tain knowledge of his department, that be 
might not appear ignorant in his conversations 
with the King : also that he should possess the 


* 
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good opinion of the pnblic, sofàr as to prevent 
an unusual share of censore from reaching the 
King’s ears ; but the spring and object of all 
was- to please his royal master. M. de Mau- 
repas laboured accordingly to preserve bis 
favour by a variety of minute attentions, that 
he might surround the sovereign aa in a bet, 
an# sucdeed in keeping him a stranger to all 
inform aftion in whioh he might be likely to bear 
the voice of i/ncerSty and truth. He 'did not 
Venture to propose to the King the dismissal of 
so useful a minister as M. Necker ; for, t6 say 
nothing of his ardoûr for the public welfare, the 
influx of money into the treasury by means of 
bis personal credit was not 1 to be despised. 
Vet the ofd minister was as imprudent in respect 
Vo thé public interest, as cautious- in what re- 
garded himself j forhe was much less alarmed 
at the apprehension of financial embarrassment, 
than at M. Necker presuming, to speak, without 
His intervention, to the King. He could not, 
however, go the length of saying to that King, 
“ Yon should remove your minister, because 
he has taken on him to refer to you without 
consulting me.” It was necessary to await thé 
support of other circumstances; and, howevei 
reserved M. Necker was, he hud a certain pride 
of ehàracter and sensibility of offence ; a degree 

VOL. i. H 
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of energy in his whole manner of feeling, that 
could hardly fail, sooner or later, to lead him 
into faults at court. 

In the household of one of the princes there 
was, in the capacity of intendant or steward, a 
M. de Sainte Foix, a man who made little noise, 
but who was persevering in his hatred of all 
elevated sentiments. This man, to his latest 
day, and when his grey hairs appeared to call 
for graver thoughts, was still in the habit of re- 
pairing to the ministers, even of the revolution, 
in quest of a dinner, official secrets, and pecu- 
niary benefits. M. de Maurepas employed 
him to circulate libels against M. Necker ; and, 
as the liberty of the press did not then exist in 
France, there was something altogether new in 
pamphlets against a member of the cabinet, 
encouraged by the prime minister, and of course 
publicly distributed. 

The proper way, as M. Necker repeatedly 
said afterwards, would have been to treat with 
contempt . these snares laid for his temper ; but 
Madame Necker could not bear the chagrin 
excited by these calumnies circulated against her 
husband. She thought it a duty to withhold 
from him the first libel that came into her hands, 
that she might spare him a painful sensation ; 
but she.tpok the step of writing, without his 
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knowledge, to M. de Maurepas, complaining of 
the offence, and requesting him to take mea- 
sures against these anonymous publications : 
this was appealing to the very person who se- 
cretly encouraged them* Although a woman 
of great talents, Madame Necker, educated 
among the mountains of Switzerland, had 'no 
idea of such a character as M. de Maurepas— 
of a man who, in the expression of sentiments,: 
only sought an opportunity to discover the vul- 
nerable side. No sooner did he become aware 
of M. Necker* s sensitive disposition by the mor- 
tification apparent in his wife’s complaint, than 
he secretly congratulated himself on the pros- 
pect of impelling him, by renewed irritation, 
to give in his resignation. 

M. Necker, on learning the step taken by 
his wife, expressed displeasure at it, but was at 
the same time much concerned at its cause. 
Next to the duties enjoined by religion, the 
esteem of the public was his highest concern ; 

' • t 

he sacrificed to it fortune, honours, all that the 
ambitious desire ; and the voice of the people^ 
not yet perverted, was to him almost divine. 
The least shade on his reputation was productive 
to him of the greatest degree of suffering 
which any thing in the concerns of this world 
could occasion. The motive of all his actions, 
' as 
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» for as that motive was temporal, the breeze 
which propelled his bark, was the love of 
public esteem. Add to this, that a cabinet, 
minister in France bad not, like an English mi* 
water, a power independent of the court : he 
had no opportunity of giving, in the House of 
Commons*, a public vindication of his motives 
and conduct ; and there being no liberty of the 
press, clandestine libels were doubly dangerous. 

M. de Maurepas circulated underhandedly, 
that attacks on the finance minister were by no . 
means unpleasant to the king. Had M. Necker 
requested a private audience of the kiog, and 
submitted to him what he knew in regard to his 
prime minister,, he might perhaps have sue* 
ceeded in getting him removed from office* 
$ut the advanced years of this man, frivolous 
9» he was, had a claim to respeefc; and besides, 
M. Necker could not overcome a feeling of 
grateful recollection towards him who had 
placed him in the ministry» M. Necker deter* 
mined therefore to content himself with requir- 
ing some mark of his sovereign’s confidence 
that would discourage the libellers : he desired 
that they might be removed from their employ- 
ments in the household of the Count d’Artois» 
and claimed for. himself a ; seat in the cabinet 
( conseil d’etat) to which he had not as yet 
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been admitted on account of being a Protestant. 
His attendance there Was decidedly called fot 

w % 

by the public interest ; for a financé minister) 
Charged with levying On the people the burdens 

of war, is certainly entitled to participate in 

» 

deliberations relating to the question of peace. 

M. Necker was impressed with thé idea, that 
unless the king gave a decided proof of his de- 
termination to defend him against his powerful 
enemies, he would no longer possess the Weight 
necessary to conduct the finance department. 
On the strict and severe plan that he had pre- 
scribed to himself. In this, however, he was 
* mistaken : the public attachment to him was 
greater than hé imagined, and could he havé 
prevailed on himself to remain in office until 

r • 

the death of the first minister, which took place 
In the course of six months, he would have oc- 
cupied his situation. The reign of Louis XVI. 
might probably have been passed in peace, and 
the nation been prepared by good government, 
for the emancipation to which it was entitled. 

M. Necker made an offer of resigning unless the 
conditions that he required were complied 'with, 

' M. de Maurepas, who had stimulated him to 
this step, knew perfectly well what would bè 
the result ; for the weaker kings are, the more 
attachment do they show to certain rules of 
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firmness impressed on them from their earliest 
years, of which one of the first, no doubt, is 
that a king should never decline an offer of re- 
signation, or subscribe to the conditions affixed 
by a public functionary to the continuance of 
his services. 

The day before M. Necker intended to pro- 
pose to the king the alternative of resigning, if 
what he wished was not complied with, he went 
with his wife to the hospital at Paris, which still 
bears their name. He often visited this respect- 
able asylum to recover the firmness requisite 
to support the hard trials of his situation. Sœurs 
(le la Charité , the most interesting* of the reli- • 
gious communities, attended the sick of the 
hospital : these nuns take their vows only for a 
year, and the more beneficent their conduct, 

the less it is marked by intolerance. M. and 

• 

Madame Necker, though both Protestants, were 
the objects of their affectionate regard. These 
holy sisters came to meet them with flowers, 
and sung to them verses from the Psalms, the 
only poetry that they knew : they called them 
their benefactors, because they contributed to 
the relief of the poor. My father, as I still re- 
. member, was that day more affected than he had 
ever been by these testimonies of their grati- 
tude î he no doubt regretted the power he was 
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about to lose, that of doing good to France. 
Alas ! . who at that time would have thought it 
possible that such a man should be one day ac- 
cused of being harsh, arrogant, and factious ? 
Ah ! never did a purer heart encounter the con- 
flict of political storms : and his enemies, in 
calumniating him, commit an àct of impiety ; 
for the, heart of a virtuous man is the sanctuary 
of the Divinity, in this world. 

Next day, M. Necker returned from Ver- 
sailles, and was no longer a minister. He went 
to my mother's apartment, and, after half an 
hour of conversation, both gave directions to 
the servants to have every thing ready in the 
course of twenty-four hours for removing to St. 

_ v 

Ouen, a country house belonging to my father, 
two leagues from Paris. My mother sustained 
herself by the veiy exaltation of her sentiments; 
my father continued silent, and as for me, at 
that early age, any change of. place was a source 
of delight ; but when, at dinner, I observed the 
secretaries and clerks of the finance department 
silent and dispirited, I began to dread that my 
gaiety was not on the best foundation. This 
uneasy sensation was soon removed by the in- 
numerable attentions received by my father at 
St. Ouen. 

. Every body came to see him ; noblemen. 
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clergy, magistrates, merchants, men of letters, 
all flocked to St. Ouen. More than five hundred 
letters, received from members of the proviüY 
cial boards and .corporations, expressed a degree 
of respect and affection, which had, perhaps, 
never been shown to a public man in France.* 
The Memoirs of the time, which have already 
been published, attest the truth of all that I 
have stated.t A good minister was, at that 


* These letters are a family treasure, which are in my pos~ 
session at our seat at Coppet. 

f Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et cantique, adressé 
à un souverain PPT I e Grimm^ et, par M* 

Diderot. (Vol v. page 297* May 1781)* 

“ Jt was only on Sunday morning, the 20th of this month, 
^hat the people of Paris were apprized of M. Neckfer*s resig- 
nation, sent in the evening before; they had been long pre- 
pared for it, by the rumour of the town and court, by the im- 
v pqnity pf the iqqst pffpnsivq libçls, |infl by a kind of patronage 
extended by a powerful party* by every means open and se- 
cret, |(o those who were shameless enough to circulate them.: 
yet, to judge from the general surprise, one would have said 
that no intelligence had ever been so unexpected : consterna- 
tion was stamped on every countenance ; those who felt 
differently were few in number, and would have been 
ashamed tç, show it. The walks, (he coffee-houses, and all 
the places of public resort, were crowded with people, but 
there prevailed an extraordinary silence. They looked at 
each other, and shook hands in despondence, I should say, as 
at the sight of a public calamity ; if these first moments of 
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time, all that the French desired. They had be- 
come successively attached to M. Turgot, to 
M. de Malesherbes, and particularly to M. 
Necker, because he was much more of a practical 


'distress might not rather be compared to the state of a dis- 
consolate family, which has just lost the object and support of 
its hopes. 

It happened that they. acted, on that evening, at the 
Theatre Français, the Partie de Chasse de Henri IV* I 
have often seen at the Paris theatres a surprising quickness 
in applying passages of a play to momentary circumstances, 
but I never saw it done with so lively and general an interest»- 
The name of Sully was never introduced without bringing 
forth a sheet of applause, marked each time by a particular 
character, by a shade belonging to the feeling with which the 
audience were penetrated, being actuated one moment by re- 
gret and grief, at another by gratitude and respect; all so 
true* so just, and so distinctly marked, that language itself 
could not have given these emotions a more lively or interest* 
iog expression. Nothing that could, without difficulty, be 
applied to the public feeling towards M. Necker, was overt 
looked ; often the plaudits burst forth in the midst of an actor’s 
speech, when the audience foresaw that the end of it would 
net admit of so dear, so natural, and flattering an application* 
In short, seldom has there been a more evident or delicate 
concurrence of feeling; or one, if I may so express myself, 
more spontaneously unanimous. The manager thought it in* 
oumbent on him to apologise to the lieutenant de police for 
having been the cause of this touching scene, with which, 
however, he could not be reproached; be had no difficulty in 
exculpating himseU^ as the piece had been in preparation for 
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man than the others. Butwhen they saw that even 
under so virtuous a king as Louis XVI. no mi- 
nister of austerity and talent could remain in 
office, they felt that nothing short of settled in- 
stitutions could preserve the state from the vi- 
cissitudes of courts. Joseph II. Catherine II. 
and the Queen of Naples, all wrote to M. 
Necker, offering him the management of their 
finances ; but his heart was too truly French to 
accept such an indemnification, however honour- 
able it might be. France and Europe were im- 

a week. The police thought proper to take no notice of it f 
and merely forbade the newspaper writers from mentioning, 
in future, M.Necker’s name with either praise or censure. 

No minister ever carried a more spotless fame into retire* 
ment; none ever received more marks of the public confi- 
dence and admiration. For several days after his leaving Paris, 
the road to his country house at St. Ouen exhibited a continued 
procession of carriages. Men of all ranks and conditions 
hastened to show him marks of their sensibility and regret. 
In the number were to be seen the most respectable persona 
of the town and court; the prelates most distinguished by 
their birth and piety, the archbishop of Paris at their head; 
the Birons, the Beauvaux, the Richelieus, the Choiseuls, the 
Noailles, the Luxembourgs; in short, the most respected names 
in France, not omitting even M. Necker ’s official successor, 
who thought the best way of giving to the public confidence in 
his administration, was to express the greatest admiration of 
that of M. Necker, and congratulate himself on having only 
to follow the path he found so hazily traced. 
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pressed with consternation at the resignation of 
M. Necker : his virtue and talents gave him a 
right to such an homage; but there was, more- 
over, in this universal sensation, a confused 
dread of the political crisis with which the 
public were threatened, and which a wise 
course, on the part of the French ministry, 
could alone retard or prevent. 

The public under Louis XIV. would certainly 
not have ventured to shower attention on a dis- 
missed minister, and this new spirit of indepen- 
dence ought to have taught statesmen the 
growing strength of public opinion. Yet, so 
far from attending to it during the seven years 
that elapsed between the retirement of M. 
Necker and the promise of convoking the 
States General, given by the archbishop of Sens, 
ministers committed all kinds of faults, and did 
not scruple to irritate the nation without having 
in their hands any real power to restrain it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Circumstances that led to the assembling 
of the States General.-^ Ministry of M* de 
Calonne. 

A4. TURGOT and M. Necker owed their loss 
of place in a great degree to the influence of the 
parliaments» who were adverse both to the sup- 
pression of exemptions from taxes, and to the 
establishment of provincial assemblies. This 
made the King think of choosing a finance 
minister from among the members of the par- 
liament, as a method of disarming the oppo- 
sition of that body when new taxes came under 
discussion. The consequence was the appoint- 
ment, successively, of M. Joly de Fleury, and 
M. d’Ormesson ; but neither of these had the 
least idea of finance business, and their mi- 
nistries may be considered, in this respect, as 
periods of anarchy. Yet the circumstances in 
which they were placed, were much more 
favourable than those with which M. Necker 
had had *to struggle. M. de Maurepas was no 
more, and the war had been brought to a close. 
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\Yhat MHprQvçmentft would not M. Necker bave 
made under such auspicious circumstance» t 
Utat it wan part of the. character of these men, 
or rather of the body to which they belonged, 
to admit of no improvements of any kind. 

Representatives of the people receive infqr- 
ipatipn every y<jw, end particularly at each 
election* from the . progress that knowledge 
makes in all directions; but the parliament 
of Paris was, and would always have been, 
unacquainted with recent improvements. The 
reason is perfectly plain; a privileged body 
derives its patent from history; it possesses 
strength to-day only because it has existed for 
ages. The consequence is, that it attaches itself 
ho the past* end is suspicious of innovation. 
The: case is quite different with elected deputies, 
who participate in. the- revived and increasing 
spirit of the- nation which they represent. 

The choice of finance ministers from among 
the parliament of Paris not having succeeded, 
the only remaining field for selection was from 
among the intendants, or provincial administra- 
tors appointed by the King. M. Senac de Meil- 
han, a superficial writer, whose only depth lay 
in bis vanity, could not pardon M. Necker for 
having been appointed to his situation, for be 
considered the finance ministry as his right; 
but it was in vain that he cherished hatred or 
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indulged in calumny; he did not succeed in 
drawing the public opinion to himself. Amopg 
the candidates, there was only one that had the 
reputation of great talent — M. de Calonne : the 
world gave him credit for great abilities, be- 
cause he treated with levity things of the 
greatest moment and virtue amongst the rest. 
The French are but too apt to fall into the 
great mistake of ascribing wonderful powers to 
those who choose to set themselves above moral 
restraint. Faults consequent on passion may 
at times be taken as indicative of vigour of in- 
tellect; but a disposition to venality and in- 
trigue belongs to a kind of mediocrity, the pos- 
sessor of which can be useful in nothing but for 
his own good. We should be nearer the truth 
in setting down as incapable of public business 
any man who has devoted his life to an artful 
management of persons and circumstances. 
Such was M. de Calonne ; and, even in this 
light, the frivolity of his character followed 
him, for when he meant to do mischief, he did 
not do it with ability. 

His reputation, founded on the report of the 
women in whose society he was in the habit of ' 
passing bis time, pointed him out for the minis- 
try. The King was long adverse to an appoint- 
ment at variance with his conscientious feel- 
ings : the Queen, although surrounded by per- 
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sons of a very different way of thinking, partook 
of her husband’s repugnance ; and one is almost 
tempted to say that both had a presentiment of 
the misfortunes into which such a character was 
likely to involve them. No single man, I re- 
peat it, can be considered the author of the 
French revolution ; but if we are to fix more 
particularly on an individual an event prepared 
by preceding circumstances, it must be attributed 
to the faults of M. de Calonne. His object was 
to make himself acceptable at court by lavishing 
the public money ; he encouraged the King, the 
Queen, and the Princes to dismiss all restraint 
in regard to their favourite objects of expense, 
giving them the assurance, that luxury was the 
source of national prosperity. Prodigality, ac- 
cording to him, was an enlarged economy, 
in short, his plan was to be easy and accommo- 
dating in every thing, that he might form a 
complete contrast to the austerity of M. Necker. 
There was, however, as little comparison be- 
tween the two in talent as in probity ; the paper 
controversy that took place some time after be* 
tween them in regard to the deficit in the re- 
venue, showed that, even in point of wit, all 
the advantage was on M. Necker’ s side. 

M. de Calonne’s levity was apparent rather 
in his principles than in his manners; he thought 
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there was something brilliant ia making light of 
difficulties» as in truth there would be, if we 
overcame them ; but when they prove too strong 
for him who pretends to control them, his neg- 
ligent confidence tends merely to make him 
more ridiculous. 

M. de Galonné continued during peace the 
System of loans, which, in M. Necker’s opinion, 
was suitable only to a state of war. The credit 
of tbe minister experiencing a visible decline, 
he was obliged to raise the rate of interest to 
get money, and thus disorder grew out*of dis- 
order. It was about this time that M. Necker 
published his Administration' des Finances , which 
is now considered a standard book, and had from 
its first appearance a surprising effect j the side 
extended to- 80,000 copies. Never had a- work 
on so serious a subject obtained such general 
success. The people of France already began 
to give much attention to public business, 
although not aware of the share that they 
might soon take in it. 

This work contained all the plans of reform 
subsequently adopted by the Constituent As- 
sembly in regard to taxes ; and the favourable 
effect produced by these changes on the circum- 
stances of the people has afforded ample evi- 
dence of the truth of M. Necker’s constant opi- 

9 
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niofi âdvancedin his works of the extent of the 
natural resources of France. 

M. de Calonne was popular only among the 
courtiers; and such was the financial distress con- 
sequent on his prodigality and carelessness, that 
hè was obliged to have recourse to a measure—- 
the equalization of taotes among all classes, which 
originated with M. Turgot, a statesman as dif- 
ferent from him as possible in -every respect. 
Bui to what obstacles was hot this' hew measure 
exposed, and how strange the situation- of W 
minister, who, after dilapidating the treasury 
to make friends among the privileged orders^ 
found himself obliged to displease that body at 
huge by imposing a. burden on the whole to 
meet the largesses made to individuals. . 

• M. de Calonne was aware that the parliament 
of Flans would not give its consent to new taxes; 
and likewise, that the Xing was averse to re- 
curring to the expedient , of a lit </e justice — ^an 
expedient which showed the arbitrary power of 
the Crown in a glaring light, by- annulling thé 
only . 'résistai) ce provided. by the constitution of 
the state. On. the other hand, the weight of 
public opinion was daily on the increase» and a 
spirit of independence Was manifesting itself 
among all classes. M. de Calonne flattered him* 
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self that he should find a support from this .opi- 
nion against the parliament, whereas it tana aa 
much adverse to him as to that body. He pro- 
posed to the King to summon an assembly of 
the Notables, a measure never adopted since 
1 the reign of Henry IV., a king who. might 
run any risk in regard to authority, becausfe 
assured of regaining every - thing by affec- 
tion. . . 

♦ « 

An assembly of Notables bad no pbwec bill 
that of giving the King their opinion on the 
questions which ministers thought proper to 
address to them. Nothing could be more ilk 
adapted to a time of public agitation, thafe th& 
assembling of bodies of men whose functions acd 
. confined to speaking : their opinions Are carried 
to a higher state of excitement, because. they 
find nb issue. The constitution placed thé: right 
of sanctioning taxes solely in the States General* 
the last convocation of which had taken place in 
1614 $ but as taxes had been imposed unceas- 
ingly during an interval of 175 years, without a 
reference to this right, the nation had not the 
habit of remembering it, and at Paris they 
talked much more of the constitution of Ebg- 
land than of that of France. The political 
principles laid down in English publications 
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'were much better known to Frenchmen then 
their ancient institutions, disused and forgotten 
for nèarly two centuries. 

At the meeting of the assembly of Notables 
in 1787 , M. de Calonrte confessed, in his state- 
ment of the finances, that the national ex- 
penditure exceeded the receipt by - 56 , 000,000 
of' livres à year ; * but he alleged that this defi- 
ciency had commenced long before him, and 
that M. Necker had not adhered to truth when 
be asserted in 1781 that the receipt exceeded 
Urn expenditure by 10,000,000 of livres. No 
sooner did this assertion reach the ears of M. 
Necker, than he refuted it in a triumphant mes- 
morial, accompanied by official documents, of the 
correctness of which the Notables were capable 
of judging at the time. His two successors in 
the ministry of finance, M. Joly de Fleury and 
M. d’Ormesson, attested, the truth of his asser- 
tions^ He sent a copy of this memorial to the 
King,, who seemed satisfied of its truth, but re- 
quired of him not to print it. 

In an arbitrary government, kings, even the 
best, have difficulty in conceiving the import- 
ance which every man naturally attaches to the 
good opinion of the public. In their eyes the ’ 

, * In English money 2,800,000/. sterling. 
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oourt is the centre of every thing» while 
-they themselves are the centre of the court. 
M. Necker felt himself under the necessity of 
disobeying the king’s injunction : — to oblige a 
minister in retirement to keep silence, when 
accused by a minister in office of a falsehood 
in the face of the nation, was like forbidding a 
man io defend his honour. A sensibility to re- 
putation less keen than that of M* Necker would 
have prompted a man to repel such an offence 
at all hazards. Ambition would, no doubt, 
have suggested a submission to the royal com- 
mands; but, as M. Necker’s ambition pointed 
to fame, he published his work, although as- 
sured .by every body that by so doing he ex- 
posed himself, at the least, to exclusion for eves 
from the ministry. 

One evening in the winter of 1 787, two days 
after the answer to M. de Calonne’s attack had 
appeared, a message was brought to my father* 
while in the drawing-room along with his family 
and a few friends : he went out, and having 
first sent for my mother, and, some minutes 
afterwards, for me, he told me that M. Le Noir, 
the Lieutenant de Police, had just brought him 
* a lettre de cachet , by which he was exiled to the 
distance of forty leagues from Paris. I cannot 
describe the state into which I was thrown by 
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thisintèlligence ; it seemed to me an act of 
despotism without example ; it was inflicted on 
my father, of whose noble and pure sentiments 
I was fully aware. I had not yet an idea of 
what governments are, and the conduct of the 
French government appeared to me an act of 
the most revolting injustice. I have certainly 
not changed my opinion in regard to the 
punishment of exile, without trial ; I think, and 
shall endeavour to prove, that of all harsh 
punishments it is the one most liable to abuse. 
But, at thattime, lettres de cachet , like other 
irregularities, were considered as things of 
course ; and the personal character of the King 
had the effect, of softening the abuse of them as 
much as possible^ 

But M. Necker’s popularity had the effect of 
changing persecutions into triumph. All Paris 
came to see him during the twenty-four hours 
that }ie required to get ready fbr his journey. 
The Archbishop of Toulouse, patronized by 
the Queen, and on the eve of succeeding M. de 
Calonne, thought it incumbent on him, even on 
a calculation of ambition, to pay a visit to the 
exile. Offers of residences were made on all 
hands to M. Necker ; all the country seats, at 
ihe distance of forty leagues from Paris, were 
placed at his disppsal. The evil of a banishment, 
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known to be temporary, could not be very 
great, and the compensation for it was modi 
flattering. But is it possible that a country can 
be governed in this .manner? Nothing ia so 
pleasant, for a certain time, as the decline of a 
government, for. its weakness gives it an air of 
mildness ; but the fall that ensues is dreadful. 

: The exile of M. Necker had by no means 
the effect of rendering the Notables favourable 
to M. de Calonne : they were irritated at it» 
and the assembly made more and more apposi- 
tion to the plans of the minister. His pro* 
posed taxes were all founded on the abolition 
of. pecuniary privileges j but, as they were 
alleged to be very ill planned, the Notables 
rejected them under this pretext. This body, 
composed almost entirely of nobility and dergy, 
was certainly not disposed (with some excep- 
tions) to admit the principle of equalization of 
taxes ; but it was cautious in expressing its 
secret wish in this respect j and, connecting 
itself with those whose views were entirely 
liberal, the result was its concurrence with the 
public, who dreaded indiscriminately all new 
taxes of whatever nature. 

The unpopularity ofM- de Calonne was now sp 
great, and the Assembly of the Notables afforded 
Sp imposing a medium for expressing this un* 
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popularity, that the King felt himself obliged,' 
not only to remove M. de Galonné from office, 
hut even to -punish him. Now, whatever might be 
the faults of the minister, the King bad de- 
clared to thé Notables, two months before, that 
he approved' his plans : there was consequently 
aà 'gréata loss of dignity in thus abandoning a 
bad minister, as in previously removing a good 
onei But the great misfortune lay in the incre- 
dible choice of a successor $ the Queen wished' 
for the Archbishop of Toulouse $ but the King 
Vas not disposed to appoint him. M. de Cas- 
tries, who was then Minister, of Marine, proposed' 
M. Necker ; but the Baron da Breteuil, who 
dreaded him, stimulated the King’s pride by 
pointing out to him that hie could not choose 
as. minister » one whom hé had so lately exiledv 
Those kings who possess the least firmness of 
dharacter are of all others the most sensitive 
when their i authority ' is in question ; they 
seem to think that it can go on of its own ac- 
cord, like a supernatural power, entirely inde-' 
pendent of means and circumstances. The 
Baron de Breteuil succeeded in preventing the 
appointment of M. Necker ; thé Queen foiled 
.in regard to the Archbishop of Toulouse ; and 
the. parties united for an instant on ground eer< 
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tainly very neutral, or rather no ground at all, 
in the appointment of M. de Fourqueux. 

. Never bad the wig of a counsellor of state 
covered a poorer head : the man seémed at first' 
$> form a very proper estimate of his abilities, 
and declared himself incapable of filling the situ- 
ation. But so many entreaties were made fbr his 
acceptance of it, that, at the age of sixty, he 
began to conceive that his modesty had till then 
prevented him from being aware of his own- 
talents, and that the court had at last discovered 
them. Thus did the well-wishers of M. Necfcer, 
and the Archbishop of Toulouse, fill the minis- 
terial chair for an interval, as a box in a theatre 
is kept by a servant till the arrival of his master.' 
Each party flattered itself with gaining time so 
as to secure the. ministry fbr one of the two 
candidates, who alone had now a chance of it. 

It was still perhaps not impossible to save the 
country from a revolution, or at least to pre- 
serve to government the control of public pro- 
ceedings. No promise had as yet been given 
to convene the States General $ the old methods 
of doing public business were not yet aban- 
doned i perhaps the King, aided by the great 
popularity of M. Necker, might still have been . 
enabled to accomplish the retrenchments neces- 
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sary to reinstate the finances. That department 
of government» bearing directly on public cre- 
dit» and the influence of parliaments» might 
with propriety be called the key-stone of the 
arch. M. Necker, exiled at that time forty 
leagues from Paris» felt the importance of the 
crisis ; and before the messenger, who brought 
him the news of the appointment of the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse had left the room» he ex- 
pressed himself to me in these remarkable words: 
** God grant that the new minister may succeed 
in serving his king and country better than I 
should have been able to do : circumstances are. 

* i 

already of a nature to make the task perilous ; 
but they will soon be such as to surpass the 
powers of any man.'* 
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CHAPTER X. ' ■ • 

* 

» 

Sequel of the preceding.— •Ministry <f the Arch-* 

bishop of Toulouse. 

* « 

. # * ' 

M. DE BRIENNE, Archbishop of Toulouse, 
had almost as little seriousness of character as 
if. de Calonne ; but his déridai dignity, coupled 
with a constant, ambition to «attain à seat in the 
Cabinet, had given him the outward gravity of 
a statesman ; and he had the reputation of one, 
before 'he was placed it) a 'situation to undedeive 
the world. He had laboured during fifteen 
years, through inferior channels, to acquire the 
esteem of the Queen ; but the King, who had 
no opinion of clerical philosophers, had always 
refused to admit him to the ministry. He gave 
way at last, for Louis XVI. had not much con- 
fidence in himself; no man would have been 
happier had he been born king of England ; for 
by being enabled to acquire' a clear knowledge 
of tbe national wish, he would then have regu- 
lated his measures by that unfailing standard. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse was not suffi- 
ciently enlightened to act the part of a philo* 
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soplier, nor sufficiently firm for that of a despot : 
he admired at one time the conduct of Car* 
dinal Richelieu, at another the principles of the 
“ Encyclopedists ; " he attempted arbitrary mea- 
sures, but desisted at the first obstacle ; and, in 
truth, the things hé aimed at were greatly be* 
yond the possibility of accomplishment. He 
proposed several taxes, particularly the stamp 
tax ; the parliament rejected it, on which he 
made the King hold a lit de justice : the par- 
liaments suspended their judicial functions ; the 
minister exiled them ; nobody would come for- 
spard to take their place, and he conceived the 
plan of a plenary court, composed of the higher 
clergy and nobility. The idea was not bad, if 
meant in imitation of the English Housé of 
Peers ; but a house of representatives, elected 
by the people, was a necessary accompaniment, 
as. the plenary Court was named by the King. 
The parliaments might be overturned by na- 
tional representatives; but not by a body of 
Peers, extraordinarily convoked by the prime 
minister ! The measure was so Unpopular, that 
several even of the courtiers refused to take 
their places in the assembly. 

In this state of things the acts, intended by. 
government as acts of authority, tended only 
to fchow its weakness ; and the Archbishop of 
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Toulouse, at one time arbitrary, at another 
constitutional, proved equally awkward in both. 

Marshal de Segur had committed the great 
error of asking, in the eighteenth century, for 
proofs of nobility, as a condition to the rank of 
officer^ It was necessary to have been ennobled 
for a hundred years to have the honour of defend* 
ing the country. This regulation irritated the 
Tiers Etat , without producing the effect of at- 
taching the nobility whom it favoured more to 
the authority of the Crown. Several officers of 
family declared, that, if desired to arrest mem* 
bers of the parliament, or their adherents, they 
would not obey the orders of the King. . The 
privileged classes began the resistance to the 
royal authority, and the parliament pronounced 
the word upon which hung the fete of France. 

The parliament called loudly on the minister 
to produce his account of the national receipt: 
and expenditure, when theAbbé Sabatier,, a 
counsellor of parliament, a man of lively wit, ex* 
claimed, “ You demand. Gentlemen, the states 
of receipt and expenditure ( états de recette et de 
depence ), when it is the States General {états 
generaux ) that you ought to call for.” This 
word, although introduced as a pun, seemed to 
cast a ray of light on the confused wishes, of 
every one. He who had uttered it wasseût ta 
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prison ; but the parliament, soon after, declared 
that it did not possess the power of registering 
taxes, although they had been in the habit of 
exercising that power during two centuries; 
and, instigated by the ambition to take a lead 
in' the popular ferment, they relinquished at 
once to the people a privilege which they had 
so* obstinately defended against the Crown* 
From this moment the revolution was decided, 
lor there was but one wish among all parties— 
the desire of convoking the States General. 

The same magistrates, whp some time after 
gave the name of rebels to the friends of liberty,’ 
called for the convocation of the States with 
such vehemence, that the King thought himself 
obliged to arrest by his body guards, in the 
midst of the assembly, two of their members, 
MM. d’Espréménil and de Monsabert. Seve- 
ral of the noblésse , subsequently conspicuous as 
ardent opponents of a limited monarchy, then 
kindled the flame which led to the explosion. 
Twelve men of family from Brittany were sent 
to the Bastile ; and the same spirit of opposition, 
which was punished in them, animated the 
other noblesse of their province. Even the 
clergy called for the States General. No revo- 
lution in à great country can succeed, unless it 
take its beginning from the higher orders ; the 
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people come forward subsequently, but they 
are not capable of striking the first blows. By 
thus pointing out that it was the parliaments; 
the nobles, and the clergy, who first wished to 
limit the royal authority, I am very far from 
pretending to affix any censure to their con* 
duct. All Frenchmen were then actuated 
by a sincere and disinterested enthusiasm ; 
public spirit had become general j and, among 
the higher classes, the best characters were the 
most anxious that the wish of the nation should 
be consulted in the management of its own 
concerns* But N why should individuals in these 
higher classes, who however began the révolu* 
tion, accuse one man, or one measure of that 

« x _ 

man, as the cause of the revolution ? “ We 

were desirous,” say some, “ that the political 
change should stop at a given point ; ” “ We 
were desirous,” say others, “ of going a little 
further.” True — but the movement of a great 
people is not to be stopped at will ; and, from 
the time that you begin to acknowledge its 
rights, you will feel yourself obliged to grant 
all that justice requires. 

The archbishop of Toulouse now recalled the 
parliaments, but found them as untractable 
under favour as under punishment. A spirit of 
- resistance gained ground oh all sides, and peti* 
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tiüôs . for the Stages General . became so . nit» 

» 

'tnerous, that the minister was at last obliged to 
prdntise them in' the King’s name ; but he de» 
layed the period of their convocation for five 
years, as if the public would have consented to 
put off its trintoph. The. clergy came forward 
to protest agaidit the five years, and the King 
gàve a solemmptomise tQ convene the assembly 
in May following (1789). 

. The archbishop of Sens (for that was now his 
title, he having taken care, in the midst of all the 
public troubles» to exchange his archbishopric 
of Toulouse for a much better one), seeing that 
he could dot successfully play a despotic game, 
drew near to his old friends of the philosophic 
school, and, discontented with the higher classes, 
made an attempt to please the nation by calling 
on the writers of the day to give their opinion 
on. the best mode of organizing the States Ge- 
neral. But the world never gives a minister 
credit for his aefs when they are the results of 
beceSsity j that which renders public opinion so 
deserving of regard, is its being a compound of 
penetration and power : it consists of the views 
of feach individual, and of the ascendency of the 
whides. 

The archbishop of Sens bad stirred up the 
Tiers Etat , in the hope of supporting himself. 
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against the privileged classes. The Tiers Etat 
soon intimated that it would take the place of* 
representative of the nation in the States Ge- 
neral ; but it would not receive that station 
from the hand of a minister who returned to 
liberal ideas only after failing in an attempt to 
establish the most despotic institutions. 

Finally, the archbishop of Sens completely 
exasperated all classes, by suspending the pay» 
ment of a third of the interest of the national 
debt. A general cry was now raised against 
him ; even the princes applied to the King txf 
dismiss him, and so pitiable was his conduct 
that a number of people set him down for a 
madman. This, however, was by no means the 
case, he was on the contrary a sensible man in 
the current acceptation of the .word; that is, 
he possessed the talents necessary to have made 
him an expert minister in the ordinary routine 
of a court. But no sooner does a nation begin to 
participate in the management of its own com 
cerns, than all drawing-room ministers are found 
unequal to their situation : none will do then 
but men of firm principles ; these alone can 
follow a steady and decisive course. None but 
the large features of the mind are capable, like 
the Minerva of Phidias, of producing effect upon 
crowds when viewed at a distance. Official 
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dexterity, according to the old plan of govern- 
ing a country by the rules of a ministerial bu- 
reau, is calculated only to excite distrust in a 
representative government. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Did France possess a Constitution before the 

Revolution ? 

♦ 

OF all modern monarchies France was cer- 
tainly the one whose political institutions were 
most arbitrary and fluctuating ; and the cause 
is probably to be sought in the incorporation, 
at very different periods, of the provinces that 
compose the kingdom. Each province had dif- 
ferent claims and customs ; the government skil- 
fully made, use of the old against the new ones, 
and the country became only gradually a whole. 

Whatever may be the cause, it is an un- 
doubted fact, that there exists no law in France, 
not even an elementary law, which has not, at 
some time or other, been disputed — nothing in 
short which has not been the object of difference 
of opinion. Did, or did not the legislative 
power reside in the kings? Could they, or 
could they not, impose taxes in virtue of their 
prerogative ? (de leur propre mouvement et cer- 
taine science .) Or, the States General, were 
they the representatives of the people, to whom 
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alone belonged the right of granting subsidies ? 

. In wbat manner ought these States General to 
be composed ? The privileged classes, who pos- 
sessed two voices out of three, could they consider 
themselves as essentially distinct from the nation 
at large, and entitled, after voting a tax, to re- 
lieve themselves from ' its operation, ■ and to 
throw its burden on the people ? What were the 
real privileges of the* clergy, who at one time 
held themselves to be independent of the 
King, at another independent of the Pope? 
What were the powers of the nobles, who, at one 
time, even down to the minority of Louis XIV. 
asserted the right of maintaining their privileges 
by force of arms in .alliance with foreigners, 
while, at . another time, they would acknow- 
ledge that the king possessed absolute power ? 
What ought to be the situation of the Tier t 
Etat , emancipated by the kings, introduced 
into the States General by Philip le Bel, and yet 
doomed to be perpetually in a minority, since 
it had only (me vote in three, and since its com- 
plaints could carry little weight, presented as 
they were to the monarch on the knee. 

We are next to ask what was the political 
influence of the parliaments ? These assemblies, 
which declared at one time that their sole busi- 
new was to administer justice, at another that 
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'they wère the States General on a reduced scale» 
that is» the representatives of thé representatives 
of the people. The same parliaments refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the intendants» 
who were the provincial administrators of the 
Crown ; and the cabinet, on the other hand, 
contested with the pays d’etat the right, to which 
they pretended, of acquiescing in the taxes. 
The history of France would supply us with 
a crowd of examples of similar want of consist- 
ency in small things as in great ; but enough of 
the deplorable results of this want of principle. 
■Persons accused of state offences were almost 
•all deprived of a fair trial ; and many of them, 
.without being brought before a court at $11, 
have passed their lives in prisons, to which 
they had been sent by the sole authority of the 
executive power. The code of terror against 
Protestants, cruel punishments, and torture. 
Still existed down to the revolution. 

The taxes, which pressed exclusively on the 
lower orders, reduced them to hopeless poverty. 
A French civilian, only fifty years ago, con- 
tinued to call the TiersEtat, according to custom, 
the people taxable, and liable at mercy to 
seigiiorial service, (la gent corvéable et taillable 
à merci et miséricorde.') The power of imprison- 
ing and banishing, after being for some time 
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disputed* became apart of 'the royal prerogative ; 
and ministerial despotism, a dexterous instru- 
ment for the despotism of the Crown, at last 

i 

carried matters so far, as to admit the incon- 
ceivable maxim, that the king’s will, >Sï veut It 

9 

roi , si veut la loi , (as wills the king, so wills the 

r 

law) was the only axiom of the French constw 
tution. 

The English, proud, and with reason, of 
their own liberty, have not failed . to say, that 
if the national character of the FYènch had not 
been adapted to despotism, they could not have 
borne with it so long ; and Blackstone, the first 
of the English civilians, printedin the eighteenth 
century these words : “ .Kings might then, as 
in France or Turkey, imprison, dispatch, or 
exile, any man that was obnoxious to them, by 
an instant declaration that such is their will 
and pleasure.* ** I postpone, till the end of the 
work, a view of the national character of the 
French, too much calumniated in these times j 
but I cannot avoid repeating, what I have 
. already said, that the history of France will be 
found to exhibit as many Struggles against 
despotic power as that of England. M. dé 

r 

Boulainvilliers, the great ehampiOn of the feudal 
system, asserts repeatedly, that- the kings of 

* Commentaries, book iv. chap. 27, § 5 . 
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France had neither the right of coining money, 
of fixing the strength of the army, of taking 
foreign troops into their pay, nor, above all, 
of levying taxes, without the consent of the 
nobles. He is, indeed, somewhat concerned, 
that there should have been formed a second 
order out of the clergy, and, still more, a third 
out of the people; and he loses all patience 
with the kings of France for assuming the right 
of granting patents of nobility, which he calls 

enfranchisements ; and with reason, because ac- 

% 

cording to the principles of the aristocracy it is 
a discredit to be recently ennobled : neither is 
it less offence to the principles of liberty; 

M. de Boulainvilliers is an aristocrat . of the 
true kind, that is, without any mixture of the 
temper of a courtier, the most degrading of all. 
He considers the nation as cop$ped to the nobi- 
lity, and reckons that, in a popuktiep of more 
than twenty-four millions, there are not above 
one hundred thousand descendants of the 
Franks ; for he excludes, and rightly, accord- 
ing to his system, all families ennobled by the 
Crown, as well as the clergy of the second 
rank ; and, according to him, these descend- 
ants of the Franks being the conquerors, and 
the ■ Gauls the conquered, the former alone 
can participate in the management of public 
business, The citizens of a state have a 
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right to share in making and preserving 
the laws ; but if there are only one hundred 
thousand citizens in a state, it is they alone 
who possess this political right. The question, 
therefore, is, whether the 23,900,000 souls, at 
present composing the Tiers Etat in France, 
are, in fact, vanquished Gauls, or willing to 
be treated as such. 4 

- So long as the degraded condition of serf 
allowed things to go on in this manner, we 
find every where governments where liberties, 
if not liberty, have been perfectly acknow- 
ledged ; that is, where privileges have obtained 
• 

respect as. rights. History and reason concur 
in showing, that if, under the first race of the 
kings of - France, those who possessed the right 
of citizens had a -right to sanction legislative 
acts ; if, under Philippe le Bel, the free men 
of the Tiers Etat (far from numerous in that 
âge, as the mass of the population still were 
serjs) were associated to the two other orders, 
it follows that the kings could not make use of 
them as a political counterpoise without ac- 
knowledging them for citizens. The inference 
is that these citizens were entitled to exercise 
the same powers, in regard to laws and taxes, 
as were at first exercised only by the noblesse . 
A«d, Afhen the number of those who have 
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acquired the right of ritiaena becomes so great, 
foat they cannot personally attend at public 
deliberations, the remit clearly is the nomina- 
tion of representatives* • ' 

. The different provinces stipulated for certain 
rights and privileges as they became united tor 
the Grown ; . and the twelve provincial par-; 
liaments were successively established, partly; 
for the administration of justice, but particu- 
larly, for ascertaining whether the royal edicts* 
which it belonged to them to promulgate or 
not, were or were not in unison with the pro-.; 
vincial privileges, or with the fondamental laws' 
of the kingdom. Yet their authority in this- 
respect was very precarious. In 1484 , when; 
Louis XII. then Duke of Orleans, made a com- , 
plaint to them of want of attention to the de-, 
mands of the last States, they answered, that 
they were men of study, whose business related 
not to matters of government, but to the ad- 
ministration of justice. They soon after, how- 
ever, advanced much higher claims, . and their 
political power was sueh, that Charles V. sent : 
two ambassadors to the parliament of Toulouse, 
to ascertain if they had ratified his treaty with: 
Francis I. The Parliaments seemed therefore» 
to have been intended as an habitual limitation 
of the royal authority; and the States General, 


* 
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being superior to parliaments/'shQuld be con- 
sidered as a stillmore powerful barrier. It was 
customary, in the middle ages, to mix the ju- 
dicial with the legislative power ; and the 
double power of the English peers, as judges 
in some cases, and legislators in all, is a rem- 
nant of this ancient conjunction. Nothing can 
be' more natural in an uncivilized age, than that 
particular decisions should be antecedent to 
general laws. The respectability of the judges 
was in these days such as to make them con- 
sidered the fittest persons to mould their own 
decisions into general laws. St. Louis was the 
first, as is believed, who erected the parliament 
into a court of justice ; before his time it ap- 
pears to have been only a royal council j but 
thin sovereign, enlightened by his virtues, felt 
the necessity of giving strength to the institu- 
tions which secured the welfare of his sub- 
jects. 

The States General had no connexion with 
the administration of justice : we thus recog- 
nize in the monarchy of France two powers, 
which, though badly organized, were each of 
them independent of the royal authority ; the 
States General and the Parliaments. The ruling 
policy of the third race of kings Was to extend 
immunities to the towns and to the inhabitants 
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of the country, that they , might gradually bring 
forward the Tiers Etat as a counterpoise, to. the 
great lords. Philippe le Bel introduced the na- 
tional deputies into the States General as a third 
order ; because he stood in need of money, and 
because he dreaded the ill-will which his cha- 
racter had produced, and felt the want of sup- 
port, not only against the nobles, but against 
the pope, by whom he was then persecuted. 
From , this time forward '(in 1302), the States 
General had, in right, if not in fact, equal le- 
gislative powers with the English parliament. 
Their decrees ( Ordonnances ) of 1 8 55 and 1 386 
were as much in the spirit of liberty as the 
Magna Chart a of England ; but there was no 
provision for the annual convocation of this 
assembly, and its separation into three orders,, 
instead of into two chambers, gave the king 
much greater means of setting them in oppo- 
sition to one another. 

The confusion of the political authority of the 
parliament, which was perpetual, and of that of 
the States General, which approached more to 
the elective form, . is conspicuous in every reign 
of the kings of France of the third race. Dur- 
ing the civil wars which took place, we find 
the King, the States General, and the parlia- 
ment, each bringing forward different preten- 

5 
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sions ; but whatever were the avowed or 
concealed attempts of preceding monarchs, no 
one before Louis XIV. ever openly advanced a 
claim to absolute power. All the strength of 
the parliaments lay in their privilege of registry, 
that is, of giving that sanction; to a law, without 
which it could not be promulgated, or executed. 
Charles VI. was the first king who attempted 
to change the lit de justice, which formerly 
meant nothing but the presence of the; king at a 
parliamentary sitting, into an order to register, by 
express command, and in spite of remonstrance. 
The Crown was soon after obliged to cancel the 
edicts which the parliament bad been made to 
accept by force ; and a counsellor of Charles VI. 
who, after having approved of these edicts, sup* 
ported the cancelling of them, being asked, by a 
member of parliament, his motive for such a 
change, replied : “ Our rule is to desire what the 
king desires ; we are regulated by the circum* 
stances of the time ; and find, by experience, 
that, in all the revolutions of courts, the best 
way to maintain our footing is to range ourselves 
on the stronger side.” Really, in this respect, 
the perfectibility of our species seems exposed 
to an absolute negative. 

Henry III. put a stop to the practice of in* 
serting at the top of enregistered edicts, “ by 
express command,” lest the people should refuse 
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to obey them. Henry IV., who dame to the 
erown in 1589, declared, himself, in one Of his 
speeches, quoted by Joly, that the registry by 
parliament was necessary to the validity of royal 
edicts. The parliament of Paris, in its remon- 
strances against Mazarine’s ministry, recalled 
the promises made by Henry IV. and quoted 
his own words upon the subject : “ The author 
rity of kings destroys itself in endeavouring td 
establish itself too firmly.” 

Cardinal Richelieu’s political system entirely 
consisted in overthrowing the power of the #*o- 
blesse by aid of the people ; but before and even 
during his ministry, the magistrates of parliament 
always professed the most liberal maxims. Pas- 
quier, under Henry III, said, w that monarchy 
Was one of the forms of the republic j” meaning, 
by that word, the government whose object iff 
the welfare of the people. The celebrated 
magistrate Talon thus expressed himself under 
Louis XIII. : <e In former years, the Orders df 
the king were not received Or executed by the 
people, unless signed in the original by the 
grandees of the kingdom, the princes, and higher 
officers of the crown. This political jurisdic- 
tion has now devolved on the parliaments. We 
enjoy this second power, which the authority of 
time sanctions, which subjects suffer with pà- 
tience, and honour with respect.” 
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Such were the principles, of the parliaments ; 
■they admitted, like the constitutionists of the 
present day, the necessity of the consent of the 
nation ; but they declared themselves its repre- 
sentatives, without, however, having the power 
to deny that the claims of the States General 
-were, in this respect, superior. The parliament 
of Paris took it amiss that Charles IX. should 
have declared himself arrived at majority at 
Rouen, and that Henry IV. should have com* 
vened the notables. This parliament, being the 
only one in which the peers of France occupied 
setts, could alone allege a title to political in. 
terference ; yet every parliament in the kingdom 
-made similar claims. A strange idea, that a body 
of judges, indebted for their office either to the 
•King’s appointment, or to the practice of pun- 
chasing their situations, should come forward 
and call themselves the representatives of the 
nation ! Yet, singular as was the foundation of 
-their claims, its practical exercise sometimes 
served as a check to arbitrary power. ' 

The parliament of Paris had, it must be con- 
fessed, all along persecuted the protestants: 
horrible to say, it had even instituted an annual 
procession of thanks for the dreadful day of St. 
Bartholomew : but in this it was the instrument 
of party; and no sooner was fanaticism appeased, 

2 
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than this same parliament, composed of men of 
integrity and courage, often resisted the en- 
croachments of the throne and the ministers. 
But of what avail was their opposition, when, 
after all, silence might be imposed on them by 
a lit de justice, held by the king ? In what 
then could the French constitution be said to 
consist ? — in nothing but the hereditary nature 
of the royal power — a very good law doubt- 
less, since it is conducive to the tranquillityof 
nations, but it is not a constitution. 

The States General were convened only 
eighteen times between 1302 and 1789: that 
is, during nearly five centuries. Yet with them 
alone rested the power of sanctioning a tax ; 
and if all had been regular, their assembling 
should have taken place each time that new 
taxes were imposed, but the kings often dis- 
puted their power in this respect, and acted in 
an arbitrary manner without them. The par- 
liaments intervened in the sequel between the 
kings and the States General — not denying the 
unlimited power of the Crown, and yet main- 
taining that they were the guardians of the 
laws of the kingdom. But what law can there 
.be in a country where the royal power is unli- 
mited ? The parliaments made :remonstrances 
on the edicts laid before them ; the king then 
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sent them a positive order to enregister these 
edicts, and' to be silent To have disobeyed 
would have been an inconsistency ; since, after 
acknowledging the supremacy of the royal pow- 
er, what were they themselves, or what could 
they say, without the permission of that very 
monarch whose power they professed to limit? 
This circle of. pretended oppositions always 
ended in servitude, and its fatal mark has re- 
mained on the face of the nation. 

France has been governed by custom, often 
by caprice, and never by law. There is not 
one reign like another in a political point of 
view ; every thing might be supported, and 
every thing forbidden, in a country where the 
course of circumstances alone was decisive of 
what every one called his right. Will it be 
alleged that some of the pays d’ états main- 
tained their treaties with the crown? They 
might found' a course of argument on such 
treaties, but the royal authority cut short all 
difficulties, and the remaining usages were little 
else than mere forms, maintained or suppressed 
according to the will and pleasure of ministers. 
Did the noblesse possess privileges beyond that 
of exemption from taxes ? — even that privilege 
a despotic king had it in his power to abolish. 
In fact, the noblesse neither could nor ought to 
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boast the possession of a single political right : 
for, priding themsèlves in acknowledging the 
royal authority to be unlimited, they could not 
complain, either of those special commissions 
which have sentenced to death the first lords in 
France, or of the. imprisonment, or the exiles 
which they suffered. The king could do every 
thing, what objection was it then possible to 
make to any thing? 

The clergy whoacknowledged the power ofthe 
pope, and derived from it the power of the king, 
were alone entitled to make some resistance 
But it was themselves who maintained the di- 
vine right on which despotism rests, well 
knowing that this divine right cannot be per- 
manently' supported without the priesthood. 
This doctrine, tracing all power from God, in- 
terdicted men from attempting its limitation. 
Such certainly are not the precepts of the 
Christian faith ; but we speak at present of the 
language of those who wish to convert religion 
to. their own purposes. 

We thus see that the history of France is re- 
plete with attempts on the part of the nation 
and noblesse , the one to obtain rights, the other 
privileges; we see in it also continual efforts of 
most of the kings to attain arbitrary power. A 
struggle, similar in many respects, is exhibited in 
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(he history of England ; but as, in that country 
there all along existed two houses of parliament, 
the means of resistance were better, and the 
demands made on the Crown were both more 
important in their objects, and more wisely con- 
ducted than in France. The English clergy, 
not being a separate political order, they aud 
the peers together composed almost half of the 
national representation, and had always much 
more regard for the people than in France. The 
great misfortune of France, as of every country 
governed solely by a court, is the domineering 
influence of vanity. No fixed principle gains 
ground in the mind ; all is absorbed in the pur- 
suit of power, because power is every thing in a 
country where the laws are nothing. 

In England, the parliament combines in itself 
the legislative power, which, in France, was 
shared between the parliaments and the States 
General. The English parliament was consi- 
dered permanent, but as it had little to do in the 
way of the administration of justice, the kings 
abridged its session, or postponed its meeting, 
as much as possible. In France the conflict be- 
tween the nation and the royal authority as- 
sumed another aspect.: resistance to the power 
of ministers proceeded . with more constancy 

VOL. I. L 
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and energy from those parliaments which did the 
duty of judicial bodies, than from the States 
General. But as the privilege? of French par- 
liaments were undefined, the result was, that 
the king was at one time kept ip tutelage by 
them, and they, at another were trampled under 
foot by the king. Two houses, as in England» 
would have done much less to clog the exer- 
cise pf the executive power, and tuuçh more to 

secure the national liberty. 

The revolution of 1789 had then no other 
object than to give a regular form to the limita* 
tions which have, all along,, existed in France, 
Montesquieu pronounced the rights pf inter* 
mediate bodies the strength and freedom of 4 
kingdom. Now what intermediate body ip the 
most faithful representative of all the national 
interests? The two Houses of Parliament in 
England rand even, were it not. absurd in 
theory to entrust a few privileged persons, whe- 
ther of the magistracy or noblesse, with the ex* 
elusive discussion of the interests of a nation 
which has never been able to invest them legally 
with its powers, the recent history of France!, 
presenting nothing but an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of disputes relative to the extension of 
power, and of arbitrary acts committed inturp, 
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by the different parties, sufficiently proves that it 
was high time to seek an improved form of na- 
tional representation. 

In regard to the right of the nation to bf 
represented, this right has, ever since France 
existed, been acknowledged by the kings, the 
ministers, and the magistrates, who have me* 
rited the national esteem. The claim of un*, 
limited prerogative has had, undoubtedly, a 
number of partions ; so many personal interests 
are involved in that opinion ! But what names 
stand adverse to each other in this cause. 
Louis XI. must be opposed to Henry IV. ; 
Louis XIII. to Louis XII. ; Richelieu to De 
l* Hôpital Cardinal Dubois to M. de Males- 
herbes ; and, if we were to quote all the names 
preserved in history, we might assert at a ven- 
ture, that, with few exceptions, wherever we 
meet with an upright heart or an enlightened 
mind, no matter in what rank of society, we 
shall there find a friend to liberty ; while un- 
limited power has hardly ever been defended by 
a man of talent, and still less by a man of 
virtue. 

The “ Maximes du Droit public François** 
published in 1775 by a magistrate of the par- 
liament of Paris, are perfectly accordant with 
those of the constituant assembly on the expo* 

L 2 
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diency of balancing the different powers of the 
state, on the necessity of obtaining the con- 
sent of the people to taxes, on their participa- 
tion in legislative acts, and on the responsibi- 
lity of ministers. In every page the author 
■recalls the existing contract between the king 
and the people, and his reasonings are founded 
on historical facts. 

- Other respectable members of the French 
magistracy maintain that there once were con- 
stitutional laws in France, but that they had 
fallen into disuse. Some say that they have 
ceased to be in vigour since the time of Riche- 
lieu, others since Charles V., others since Phi- 
lippe le Bel, while a last party go as far back 
as Charlemagne. It was assuredly of little im- 
portance that such laws had ever existed, if 
they had been consigned to oblivion for so many 
ages. But it is easy to close this discussion. 
If there are fundamental laws, if it be true that 
-they contain all the rights secured to the Eng- 
lish nation, the friends of liberty will then be 
agreed with the partizans of the ancient order 
of things ; and yet the treaty seems to me still 
a matter of difficult arrangement. 

M. de Calonne who had declared himself ad- 
verse to the revolution, published a book to 

show that France had no constitution. M. de 

\ 
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Monthion, chancellor to the Comte d’Artois, 
published a reply .to M. de Calonne, and enti- 
tied- his work “ A Report to his Majesty. 
Louis XVIII. in 1796 .” 

He begins by declaring, that if there were no 
constitution in France, the revolution was jus* 
tided, as every people possess a right to a poli*, 
tical constitution. This assertion was some* 
what hazardous, considering his opinions ; but 
he goes on to affirm, that by the constitutional 
statutes of France, the King had not the right 
of making laws without the consent of the States 
General ; that Frenchmen could not be brought 
to trial but before their natural judges;' that 
every extraordinary tribunal was contrary to 
law ; that, in short, all lettres de cachet, all 
banishments, and all imprisonments founded 
merely on the King’s authority, were illegal. 
He added, that all Frenchmen bad a right to be 
admitted to public employments, that the mili- 
tary profession conferred the rank of gentle- 
man on all who followed it ; that the forty thou- 
sand municipalities of the kingdom had the right 
of being governed by administrators of their 
choice, with whom rested the assessment of the 

» w 

taxes imposed ; that the King could order nothing 
without his council, which implied the respon- 
sibility of ministers ; that there existed a ma- 

7 
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terial distinction bëtWeén the royal ordinances 
( ôrddntiaticei ) or laws Of the King and thé fund- 
amental laws of thé state ; that the judges were 
not pledged to obey the King’s orders if at 
variance with the latter ; and that thé military 
force Could nbt be employed in the interior, ex- 
cept to put down insurrection, or fh fulfilment 
of thé mandatés Of justiee. He added, that 
thé assembling at stated périous of the States 
(jetterai forms part Of the French constitution, 
and concluded by saying, in the presence of 
Louis XVIII. that the English constitution is 
the most perfect in the World. 

Had all the adherents of the old government 
professed such principles, the Revolution would 
have been without apology. Since it would have 
been unnecessary* But the same writer has in- 
serted in his work, in a Solemn address to 
thé King, the following sketch of thé abuses 
existing in France before the Revolution.* 

*‘ The most essential right of citizenship, the 
right of voting oh the laws and taxes, had, in 
a manner, become obsolete; and the Crown 
was in the habit of issuing, on its sole authority, 
those orders in which it ought to have had the 
concurrence of the national representatives. 

* M. de Montbion’S Report, p. 154 of the London edj- 
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** The right in question, though belonging 
essentially to the nation, seemed transferred to 
the parliaments ; and thè freedom even of their 
suffrages bad been encroached on by arbitrary 
imprisonments "and lits de justice. 

** It frequently happened that the laws, regu- 
lations, and général decisions of the King, which 
ought to have been deliberated in council, and 
which made mention of the concurrence of the 
council, had never been laid before that body : 
and in several departments of business this official 
falsehood had become habitual. Several clerical 
dignitaries infringed the laws, both in letter and 
spirit, by holding a plurality of livings, by non- 
residence* and by the use that they made of the 
property of the church. A part of the noblesse 
had received their titles in a manner unbecom- 
ing the institution j and the services due by the 
body had not for a length of time been re- 
quired. 

“ The exemption of the two first orders from 
taies was sanctioned by the constitution, but 
was certainly not the proper kind of return for 
the services of these orders. 

** Special commissions in criminal cases, com- 
posed of judges chosén in an arbitrary manner, 
certainly might alarm the innocent. 

“ Those unauthorized acts which deprived in- 
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dividuals of liberty, without a charge and with- 
out a trial, were so many infractions on the 
rights of citizens. The courts of justice, whose 
stability was so much the more important as, 
in the absence of a national representation, they 
constituted the only defence of the nation, had 
been suppressed and replaced by bodies of ma- 
gistrates who did not possess the confidence of 
the people : and, since the irre-establish ment, 
innovations had been attempted on the most 
essential points of their jurisdiction. 

** But it was in matters of finance that the 
law had been most glaringly violated. Taxes 
had been imposed without the consent- of the' 
nation, or of its representatives ; they had also 
been collected after the expiration of the time 
fixed by government for their duration. 

“ Taxes, “at first of small amount, had been 
carried by degrees to an irregular and prodi- 
gious height ; a part of the taxes pressed more 
on the indigeut than the rich. 

“ The public burdens were assessed on the 
different provinces without any correct idea of 
the relative means of each. There was reason 
sometimes to suspect that deductions had been 
made in consequence of the resistance opposed 
to them ; so that the want of patriotism had 
moved a cause of favourable treatment. 
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“ Some provinces had succeeded in obtaining 
compositions for taxes, and, bargains of this 
kind being always in favour of the provinces, 
it was an indulgence to one part of the 
kingdom at the expense of the rest. 

** The sums stipulated in these compositions 
remained always the same, while the other pro- 
vinces were subject to official inquiries which 
annually increased the tax: this was another 
source of inequality. 

“ Another abuse consisted in assessing by 
officers of the Crown, or even by their com- 
missioners, taxes of which the assessment should 
have been left to persons chosen from among 
those who were to pay them. 

“ Of some taxes the kings had made them- 
selves judges in their council : commissions were 
to be established to decide on fiscal, questions, 
the cognizance of which belonged properly to the 
courts of justice. The public debt which bore 
so hard on the nation had been contracted with- 
out its consent ; the loans, to which the parlia- 
ments had given an assent which they had no 
right to give, had been exceeded by means, of 
endless irregularities, which were so many acts 
of treachery at once to the courts of justice; 
whose, sanctions were thus illusory ; to the pub- 
lic creditors, who had competitors of whose ex- 
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istence they were ignorant ; and to the nation, 
whose burdens were increased without its know- 
ledge. 

« The public expenditure was in no respect 
fixed by law ; the funds intended for the civil 
list, the payment of the public dividends, and 
the current expense of government* were discri- 
minated by no other authority than by a private 
and secret act on thé part of the king. 

“ The personal expenses of our kings had ' 
been carried to an enortnèus amount ; the pro- 
visions made for guaranteeing some portions bf 
the public debt had been eluded; the king 
might quicken or delay, as he thought pfrbpér; 
the payments in various parts bf thé éxpèhdi* 
turè. 

** In the pay of the army thé Sum àpprôpri* 
ated to thé officers was almost as great as that 
appropriated to the soldiers. 

“ The salaries of almost all government 
officers, of whatever description, tvéfé too high* 
particularly for a country where honour ought 
to be thé principal, if not sole reward of services 
rendered to the state. 

u The pension list had been carried to a much 
higher amount than that of other countries ill 
Europe, keeping in view the relative amount of 
revenue. 
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<c Such were the points on which the nation 
had just ground of complaint, and if we are to 
censure government for the existence of these 
abuses, we are likewise to censure the consti- 
tution which made their existence possible.” 

If such was the situation of France, and we 
can hardly refuse the evidence of a chancellor, of 
the Comte d’Artois, especially when laid offici- 
ally before the King; if then, such was the 
situation of France, even in the opinion of those 
■who asserted that she possessed a constitution, 
-who can deny that a change was necessary* 
either to give a free course to a constitution* 
hitherto perpetually infringed ; or to introduce 

those securities^ which might give the laws of 

*• 

the state the means of being maintained and 
obeyed? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the Recall of M. Necker in 1788. 

Had M. Necker, when in the station of 
minister, proposed to convene the States Ge- 
neral, he might have been accused of a derelic- 
tion of duty, since, with a certain party, it is a 
settled point, that the absolute power of kings 
is sacred. But at the time when the public opi- 
nion obliged the Court to dismiss the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and to recall M. Necker, the 
States General had been solemnly promised : 
the nobles, the clergy, and the parliament, had 
solicited this promise ; the nation had received 
it ; and such was the weight of universal opi- 
nion on this point, that no force, either civil or 
military, would have come forward to oppose it. 
I consign this assertion to history j if it lessens 
the merit of M. Necker, by showing that he 
was not the cause 'of convening the States Ge- 
neral, it places in the proper quarter the re- 
sponsibility for the events of the Revolution. 
Would it have been possible for such a man as 
M. Necker to propose to a virtuous sovereign, 
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to Louis XVI. } to retract his word ? And of 
what use would have been a, minister whose 
strength lay in his popularity, if the first act of 
that minister had been to advise the King to 
fail in the engagements that he had made with 
the people ? 

That aristocratical body, which finds it so 
much easier to cast calumny on a man than to 
confess the share that it bore itself in the ge- 
neral &rmént ; that very aristocracy, 1 say, 
would have been the first to feel indignant at 
thé perfidy of the minister : he could not have 
derived any political advantage from the dé- 
gradation to which he would have consented. 
When a measure, therefore, is neither moral nor 
useful, what madman, or what pretended sage, 
would come forward to advise it ? 

M. Necker, at the time when public opinion 
brought him back to the ministry, was more 
alarmed than gratified by his appointment. He 
had bitterly regretted going out of office in 
1781, as he thought himself sure at that time 
of doing a great deal of good. On hearing of 
the death of M. de Maurepas, he reproached 
himself with having, six months before, given in 
his resignation, and I have always present to 
my recollection his long walks at St. Ouen, in 
which he often repeated that he tormented him- 
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self with his reflections and with his scruples. 
Every conversation that revived the recollection 
of his ministry» every ebeomiunt on that subject, 
gave him pain. During the seven years which 
elapsed between his first €nd second ministry, 
he was in a state of perpetual chagrin at the over- 
throw of his plans for improving the situation of 
France. At the time when the Archbishop of 
Sens was called to Office, he still regretted his 
not being appointed ; but in 1798, when I came 
to apprize him, at St. Ou en, of his approaching 
nomination, he said to mo, “ Ab ! why did they 
not give me those fifteen months of the Arch» 
bishop of Sens ?— <now it is tbo late.” 

M. Necker had just published his work upon 
the importance of religious opinions. His rule 
throughout lift was to attack a party when in aH 
its strength ; his pride led him to that course. 
It was the first time that a writer, sufficiently 
enlightened to bear the name of a philosopher, 
came forward to mark the danger arising from 
the irreligious, spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and this work had filled its author’s mind 
with thoughts of a much higher nature than can 
be produced by temporal interests, even of the 
highest kind. Accordingly he obeyed the King’s 
orders with a feeling of regret, which I was cer- 
tainly far from sharing: on observing my delight, 

9 
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be said» “ The daughter çf a minister feels no* 
thing but pleasure ; she enjoys the reflection 
of her father*» power) but power, itself, parti* 
cularly at this crisis, is a tremendous responsi* 
bility.” He judged but too well-*-in the vivacity 
of early youth, talent, if it be possessed, may 
enable tbe individual to speak like one of riper 
years ; but the imagination is not a single day 
older than ourselves. 

In crossing the Boh de Bottfqgqç at night to 
repair tq Versailles, I was in great terror of 
being attacked by robbers ; for it appeared tQ 

i 

me that the happiness which I felt at my father’s 
elevation was too great not to be counterpoised 
by some dreadful accident. No robbers came to 
attaqk me, hut the future but too fully justified 
my leurs, 

I waited on tbe Queen according to custom 
Op the day of St. Louis : the niece of the Arcli- 
biphop of Sens, who had that morning been dis- 
missed from office, was also . at the levee ; and 
the Queen showed clearly, by her manner of 
receiving the two, that she felt a much stronger 
predilection for the. removed minister, than for 
his successor. The courtiers acted differently j 
for never did so many persons offer to conduct 
me to ray carriage. Certainly, the disposition 
of the Queen proved, at that time, one of 
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the great obstacles that M. Necker encoun- 
tered in his political career ; she had patronized 
him during his first ministry, but in the second, 
in spite of all his efforts to please her, she always 
considered him as appointed by public opinion ; 
andin arbitrary governments, sovereigns are, un- 
fortunately, in the habit of considering public 
opinion as their enemy. 

M. Necker, on entering on office, found only 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs in the 
public treasury ; but the next day the monied 
men brought him considerable sums. The 
stocks rose thirty per cent, in one morning ; — 
such an effect on public credit, resulting from 
confidence in a single man, is wholly without 
example in history. M. Necker obtained the 
recall of all the exiles, and the deliverance of 
all persons imprisoned for matters of opinion ; 
among others, of the twelve gentlemen from 
Brittany, whom I have already mentioned. In 
short, he did all the good, in regard to indi- 
viduals, and matters of detail, which could be 
effected by a minister ; but by this time the 
importance* of the public had- increased, and 
that of men in office was in consequence pro- 
portionally lessened. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Conduct of the last States General , held at 

Paris in 1614 . 

The aristocratical party, in 1 789 , were per- 
petually demanding the adoption of ancient 
usages. The obscurity of time is very favour- 
able to those who are not disposed to enter on 
a discussion of truth on its own merits. They 
called out incessantly, “ Give us 1614 , and our 
last States General ; these are our masters* these 
are our models.” 

I shall not stop to show that the States Ge- 
neral, held at Blois, in 1576 , were almost, as 
different, in point both of composition and form 
of proceeding, from the Paris assembly of 1614 , 
as from their predecessors under King John 
and Louis XII. No meeting of the three orders 
having been founded on clear principles, none 
had led to permanent results. It may, however, 
be interesting to recall some of the principal 
characteristics of the last States General, 
brought forward, as they were, afrer a lapse of 

VOL. i. ta 
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nearly two centuries, as a guide to the assem- 
bly of 1789. 

The Tiers Etat proposed to declare, that no 
power, spiritual or temporal, had a right to re- 
lease the king's subjects from their allegiance to 
him. The clergy, through the medium 0f Car- 
dinal du Perron, opposed this, making a reser- 
vation of the rights of the Pope ; the noblesse 
followed the example, and received, as well as 
the clergy, the warm and public thanks of his 
Holiness. Those who speak of a compact be- 
tween the nation and the Crown are liable, even 
in our days, to be considered Jacobins ; but in 
those times, thé argument was, that the royal 
authority was dependent on the head of the 
church. 

The edict of Nantes had been promulgated in 
1598, and the blood of Henry IV., shed by the 
adherents of the League, had hardly ceased to 
flow, when the protestants among th tmbfesse and 
Tiers Elat demanded, in 1614, in the declara- 
tion relative to religion, a confirmation of the- 
articles in the edict of Henry, which established 
the toleration of their form of religion ; but this 

request was rejected. 

_ • 

M. de Mesme, lieutenant civil, addressing 
the mblesse on the part of the Tiers Etat , de- 
clared that the three orders ought to consider 
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« 

thppiaelvpa af three hrpthers, of whom the Tiers 

$t$. was the ypungpat. Baron de. SéUPCCi an- 
swered ip the pâme pf the wkksse, that the 
ïïçnç J^tat hqd po t^Üe tp this fraternity, being 
nçitlfer. of thç s/me bfaod ypr of equal vfctMt. 

The çiepgy required permission to. collect 
tithes in pll kinds of fruit and corn, and an 
exemption frotp the excise duties paid on 

article^ b r PUght into, the towns» as well aa 

• * 

firpip contributing to the expense of the roads \ 
they also required further restraints on the li- 
berty of the ÇWh The nçble&se demanded that 
the principal qfaces of state should be bestowed 
on men of family only, spd that the plebeians 
(jraturiers) sfajuld be forbidden the use. of 
arquebuses, pistqlf, and pyen qf dogs, unie» 


houghed, to prevent their being employed in 
the chase. They required» also, that the pie* 
beiaps should pay farther seignorial duties to 
fae proprietors of fiefs î that all pensions granted 
to the Tiers Etat should he suppressed» while 
their own body should be exempt from personal 
arrest, and from all taxes on the product of their 
lands. They asked further, a right to receive 
salt from the king’s granaries at the same price 
j bs the merchants^ and, finally, that the Tiers 
| Etat should be obliged to wear a. different dress 
from that of persons of family. 
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I abridge this extract from the Minutes of 
the Assembly of 1614, and could point out a 
number of other ridiculous things, were not 
our attention wholly required by those that are 
revolting. It is, however, quite enough to 
. prove that the separation of the three orders 
served only to give occasion to the constant de- 
mands of the noblesse to escape taxes, to secure 
nèw privileges, and to subject the Tiers Etat 
to all the humiliations that arrogance can 
invent. A claim of exemption from taxes was 
made in like manner by the clergy, and accom- 
panied with all the vexatious demands of in- 
tolerance. As to the public Welfare, it seemed 
to affect only the Tiers Etat , since the weight 
of taxation fell totally upon them. Such was 
the spirit of that assembly, which it was pro- 
posed to revive in the States General of 1 769 ; 
and M. Necker is to this day censured for hav- 
ing desired to introduce modifications into such 
a course of proceeding. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

« , 

The Division of the States General into Orders. 

The States General of France. were, as I have 
just mentioned, divided into three orders— the 
clergy} the nobility} and the Tiers Etat; and ac- 
customed to deliberate separately, like three dis- 
tinct nations : each presented its grievances to 
the King, and each confined itself to its par- 
ticular interests, which had, according to cir- 
cumstances, more or less connexion with the 
interests of the public at large. In point of 
numbers, the Tiers Etat comprised almost the 
whole population } the two other orders forming 
scarcely a hundredth part of it. Having gained 
greatly in relative importance in the course of 
the last two centuries, the Tiers Etat demanded, 
in 1789, that the mercantile body, or the towns, 
without reference to the country, should have 
enough deputies to render the number of the 
representatives of their body equal to that of 
the two other orders together } and this demand 
was supported by motives and circumstances 
of the greatest weight. 

The chief cause of the liberty of England 
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has been the uniform practice of deliberating, 
in two chambers instead of three. In no coun- 
try where the three orders have remained sepa- . 
rate, has a free form of government as yet beèn 
established. The division into four orders, its 
is at present the case in Sweden, and was form- 
erly In Arragon', is productive of delay In ptfblic 
business ; but it is much more favourable to 
liberty. The order df peasants in Swèden, add 
in Arragon the equestrian ordèr, gave two 
equal shares to the representatives of the na- 
tion, and to the privileged classes of the first 
rank ; for the equestrian order, which may be 
cotnpared to the Housè of Commons in Eng- 
land, naturally supported the interests of the 
people. The result therefore of the division 
into four orders was, that in these two coun- 
tries, Sweden and Arragon, liberal principles 
were early introduced and long maintained. 
Sweden has still to desire that 'her constitution 
be assimilated to that of England'; but We can- 
not Ml to respect that feeling of justice, which, 
from the earliest time, admitted the order of 
'peasants Into the diet. The 'peasantry of 
Sweden are accordihgly enlightened, happy, 
and- religious, because they halve enjoyed that 
sentiment of tranquillity and dignity which can 
^rise only from fréë institutions. In Gertiaàny 
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Hie ctergy have had seatsintbe upperfeouse, bWt 
without constituting a separate order, mid Hie 
tamtoral division 'into two «bombers has been 
always maintained. Three orders ibave existed 
lonly -in .France, and in a Ifew states, such ; as 
Sicily, which did iftot fbrm a 'separate 'monarchy. 
This 'unfortunate 'division, having 'had the effect 
of giving always a majority to the privileged 
classes against the 'nation, has often induced the 
French people to prefer arbitrary power in the 
■Grown to that dependence on the aristocratic or- 
: der8,4n which‘they were placed by such division. 

Another inconvenience in France arose from 
the number of gentry of the second order, en- 
nobled but yesterday, either'by the letters of wo* 
-bl&sie grantedby the&ings,as-a'gequel tothe'en- 
ifiancbisemettt 'of the Gauls, or by . purchased 
<effice&,Süchas -that ofsecretary to the King, &c. 
which had the *effect 'Of associating new indivi- 
duals ‘to the 'rights and privileges of the old no* 
■blesse. The 'nation would have willingly submit- 
ted to the pre-eminence of the families Whose 
maMës ate distinguished in history, and who, I 
«an affirm, without exaggeration, do not in 

France exceed two hundred. But the 'hun- 

• « 

dreÜ thousand nobles, and the hundred thou- 
sand clergy, who 'laid -their Claim 'for privileges, 
equal : to 'those 'of MM. de Montmorency, de 
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Grammont, de Crillon, Sec. were productive of 
general discontent; for merchants, capitalists, 
and men of letters, were at a loss to understand 
the superiority granted to a title acquired by mo» 
ney or obsequiousness, and to which a term of 
twenty-five years was deemed sufficient to give 
admittance to the chamber of nobles, and to 
privileges of which the most respected members 
of the Tiers Etat were deprived . 

The House of Peers in England is an assem- 
blage of patrician magistrates, indebted for its 
origin, no doubt, to the ancient recollections 
of chivalry ; but entirely ' associated with insti- 
tutions of a very different nature. Admission 
into it is daily obtained by eminence, sometimes 
in commerce, but particularly in the law ; while 
the duty of national representatives, discharged 
by the peers in the state, affords the nation an 
assurance of the utility of the institution. But 
what advantage could the French derive from 
those Viscounts of the Garonne, or those Mar- 
quisses of the Loire, who not only did not pay 
their proportion of taxes to the state, but could 
not even be received at court,, since for that 
purpose a proof of nobility for more than four 
centuries was necessary, and most of them 
could go hardly fifty years back ? The vanity 
of this class of people could be displayed only 
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on their inferiors, and these inferiors were 
twenty-four millions in number. 

It may be conducive to the dignity of an 
established church that there be archbishops 
and bishops in the Upper House, as in England. 
But what improvement could be ever accom- 
plished in a country where the Catholic clergy 
composed a third of the representation, and had 
an equal voice with the nation itself, even in 
legislative measures ? Was it likely that this 
clergy would give its consent to religious 
toleration, or to the admission of Protest- 
ants to public offices ? Did it not obstinately 
refuse the equalization of taxes, that it might 
keep up thè form of free gifts, which in- 
creased its importance with government ? When 

Philippe le Long dismissed churchmen from the 

\ 

parliament of Paris, he said, “ That they ought 
to be too much occupied with spiritual matters 
to have time for temporal ones.” Why have 
they not all along submitted to this wise 
maxim ? 

Never was there any thing decisive done by 
the States General, merely from their unfortu- 
nate division into three instead of two orders. 
The chancellor de l’Hôpital could not obtain his 
edict of peace, even temporarily, except from a 
convocation at St. Germains, in 1562, in which. 
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by a -rare accident, the clergy were -not pre- 
sent. 

The àsseifrbHés of Notable a, called together 
by the kings, almost all decided by individual 
votes ; and tire padHament, which In 1558 had 
at drat consented to form a fourth and 'Sep ara te 
order, required in 1626 to vote individually in 
in Assembly of Notables > that "they inigfat not 
foe distinguished from the noblesse. The 'endless 
dhctuatioBso^hibited in all theusagesof Fronde 
•re <more conspicuous in the composition • of the 
States *GeneraI, than in any other political in- 
Station. Were we to insist obstinately 'on 
) the past, ! as forming : an immutable law for the 
•present, we should be immersed in >endless ; dis- 
pritCs, and should fihd that the past. Which is 
brought forward as our guide, was itself fottofied 
Onan altferation of an earlier “ past.” Let sus 
return then to mritters tbat are less equivocal; 
the events of which we have beén eye-witnesses. 

The strchbishop of Sens, actingin the Kingta 
name, invited the eminent writers of the day 
to publish their opinion on the mode of Con- 
vening the States Geheral. 'Had there existed 
constitutional 'laws decisive of the question, 
would Ihe'minister of tbe Crown have' consulted 
the nation in this respect, through 'the medium 
Of the press ? The archbishop of Sens, in esta- 

5 
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t/Hshlng provincial assemblies, bad not cmly 
rendered in theta the dumber of deputies Ofthè 
Tîeïs "Etat exilai to that of the two Other or- 
ders collectively', but he hàd determined hi the 
-King's name, that the Voting should take <plade 
-individually. The public ’mind Was thus stronger 
prepàréd, both by ! the measures Of the ardhbi- 
shop Of Sens, and by *t!he strength ‘of the Tiers 
Etal itéelf, to 'obtain tbr the latter, in 'l*739, à 
larger sbtffe ‘of influence, than in antécédent 
•assemblies of the States General. Thërè 'Wih 
h'O la*W to fix the number Of the three orders ^ 
the only established principle Was, that each 
order should have one voice. Had not a légal 
provision been ftiadefor a double representation 
of the Tiers ’Etat, it 'Was undoubted thatthè 
nation, irritated at the refusal ’of its demand, 
would have sent a -dtill greater number of depu- 
ties to ! the States General. Thus, all those 
'sÿinptonis of a political crisis, of Which it is the 
•part of a statesman to take cognizance, indi- 
cated the necessity df giving Way to the spirit 
Ofthe âgé. 

Yet M. Necker did not take 'On himself to 
follow the course, which, in 'his own judgment, 
would have been the best ; and confiding, it 
must be ‘admitted, 'too much in the power of 
réâsdh, he advised the King to assémble once 
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more the Notables already convoked by M. de 
Calonne. The majority of these Notables , 
consisting of the privileged classes, were ad* 
verse to doubling the representatives of the 
Tiers Etat. One division only of the .assem- 
bly gave an affirmative opinion, and that divi- 
sion was under the presidency of Monsieur 
(now Louis XVIII). It is gratifying to think 
that a king, the first author of a Constitutional 
charter proceeding from the throne, was at 
that time in unison with the people, on the im- 
portant question which the aristocrats still seek 
to represent as the cause of the overthrow of 
the monarchy* , 

M. N ecker has been blamed for consulting 
the Notables without following their opinion — 
his fault lay in consulting them at all ; but 
cquld any one imagine that that assembly, which 
had lately shown itself so adverse to the abuse 
of royal authority, should so soon defend the 
unjust claims of their own, with a pertinacity so 
much at variance with the opinion of the na- 
tion ? Yet M. Necker suspended the decision 
.of the question of doubling the Tiers Etat, 
as soon as he saw that a majority of the Notables 
differed from him ; and there elapsed more than 
two. months between the close of their sittings 
and the decision of the council on 27 th De- 
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cember, 1788. During this intérval, M. Necker 

studied constantly the public feeling as the 
compass which, on this point, ought to guide 
the decisions of the King. Hie unanimity of 
the provinces was positive in regard to the ne- 
cessity of granting the demands of the Tiers 
Etat , for the party of the unmixed aristocrats 

‘ 9 t 

{aristocrats purs') was, as it had ever been,' far 
from numerous ; many of the noblesse and clergy 
of the class of curés had gone ‘over to the public 
opinion. - The province of Dauphiny assembled, 
at Romans, its ancient states, whose meetings 
had long been discontinued, and admitted there, 
not only the doubling of the deputies of the 
Tiers Etat, but the voting individually. A 
number of officers of fhe army discovered a 
disposition to favour the popular wish. All, 
whether men or women, who in the higher cir- 
cles exercised influence on the public opinion, 
spoke warmly in favour of the national cause. 

Such was the prevailing fashion ; it was the re- 

» ♦ \ , 

suit of the whole of the eighteenth century ; and 

the old prejudices, which still favoured anti- 

» - * » 

quated institutions, had at that time much 
less strength than at any other period, during 
the twenty-five years that ensued. In short, the 
ascendency of the popular wish was so great, 
that it carried along with it the parliament it- 

2 


N 
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tfi& Np, tody ever showed itself n^ofe ardent 

in the defence of ancient usages tivm the par- 
liament of Paris ; every new institution seemed 
to it an %pt of rebellion, bçqtqsp, iq ftct, ifà 
own existence could not be founded on the pqn- 
çiples pf pplitical liberty. Qffipes that were 

purchased by the occupants a judicial body 
pretending to a right to pass bills for taxes, 
yet renouncing that right at the command of 
the King; all these contradictions, which 
Could only be the result of chance, were i|} 
calculated to bear discussion, consequently,, 
they appeared singularly suspicious in the 
French magistracy. All requisitions against 
the liberty of the press proceeded from the pax* 

liament of Paris ; and if they qpppted a limit 
to the active exercise of the royal authority* 
they, on the pther hand, encouraged that kind 
pf ignorance, which is of all things most favour- 
able, tq absolute power. A body gq strongly 
attached to ancient usages, and yet cpmppsed 
of iqcn entitled by their virtues in private life 
to much esteem, decided the question natu* 
rally enough, by declaring that, “ as the ppm; 
ber of the deputies of each order was not fixed 
by any usage or any law, it remaiped to be 
regulated by the wisdom of the Jppg.” This 
took place in the beginning of December, 
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l?68y two months after the assembly of the 
No&iiks.* 

* 

* Extract of the decree of Parliament of 5th Dec. 1788, 
the peers Wing present. 

Considering the actual situation of the nation, fto., this 
court declares, that, in distinguishing in the States General of 
1614s the convoking, the composition, qpd the mupber: 

• in regard to the first point the court must call for the 
form established at that period; that is, convoking, by bail* 
liwiehs and senechalships, not by governments, or genççcdiUs ; 
this form, sanctioned century after century by many ex- 
ample?, and by fop last States, being the only, method ta 
obtain a complete assemblage of the electors in the legal form 
before officers independent fr&m their situation. 

In regard to the compqsttion of the assembly, the court 
neither could nor ought to infringe in the slightest manner 
on the right of the electors ; a right founded in nature, in 
the constitution, and hitherto respected — that of committing 
their powers tp the citizens whom they judge most deserving 
of them. 

In respect to the number, that of the respective deputies 
not being determined by any law, or any usage, for any of 
t}ie orders, it has not been within the powers or intention of 
this çourt to decide it; the said court can only trust to the 
wisdom of the King for the measures necessary to arrive at 
that course which reason, liberty, justice, and the general 
wish shall point out. The said Parliament has further 
decreed, that foe said I*ord the King should be most humbly 
entreated to permit no longer delay in assembling the States 
Genera), and to take into his consideration, that there would 
be no cause for agitation in the public mind, or disquietude- 
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What ! could thé body that was considered as 
the representative of the past, yielding to the 
opinion of the day, relinquish indirectly on this 

in the orders, if he were pleased, on calling together that 
assembly, to declare as sacred 

The future assembling of the Etats Généraux; 

Their right to assign, as a security, certain fixed taxes to 
the public creditors ; their duty to the people to grant no 
other tax without defining it both as to amount and duration; 
their right to fix and appropriate freely the funds of each 
department at the demand of the King ; 

. The resolution of our said Lord the King to take steps to 
suppress all taxes which constitute a distinction between the 
higher orders and the class which alone supports them, and 
to replace them by taxes payable equally by the kingdom at 
large ; 

The responsibility of ministers ; 

The right of the States General to bring actions before 
the courts of justice in all cases that directly interest the 
nation at large, without prejudicing the rights of the King’s 
procureur general in similar cases ; 

A connexion between the States General and the higher 
courts of justice, of such a nature that the courts ought not, 
and cannot suffer the collection of any tax unless legally 
voted, nor further the execution of any law not passed by 
the States General ; 

The individual liberty of citizens by the obligation to 
bring every man detained in a royal prison forthwith before 
his natural judges ; 

And the legitimate liberty of the press, the only prompt 
and sure resource of men of character against the licentious- 
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occasion the maintenance of ancient customs ! 
and could the minister, whose whole strength 
lay in his respect for the nation, have taken on 
himself to refuse that nation what in his con- 
science he thought equitable j what in his judg- 
ment he deemed necessary ! 

But this is not all. At that time the adver- 
saries of the King’s authority were the privi- 
leged orders, while the Tiers Etat were desirous 
of rallying round the Crown ; and had not the 
King withdrawn himself from the representatives 
of the Tiers Etat , after the opening of the 
assembly, there is not a doubt that they would 
have supported his prerogative. When a sove- 
reign adopts a system in politics, he ought to 
follow it with constancy, fbr changes bring on 


MW of the worthless; leaving, however, the author or pub- 
lisher answerable for his writings after they are printed. 

By means of these preliminary arrangements, which are 
from this moment in the hands of his Majesty, and without 
which there cannot exist a truly national assembly, it ap- 
pears to this court that the King would afford the members 
of the magistracy the most gratifying return for their zeal, 
by procuring to the nation, by means of well established 
liberty, all the happiness to which it is entitled. 

Decrees, consequently, that the motives, the principles, 
and the wishes of this decree shall be laid before our Lord 
die King, through the medium of very humble and respectful 

supplication. 

VOL. I. 
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him the disadvantages of all the opposing 
parties. “ A great revolution/’ said Monsieur 
{Louis XVIII.) to the municipality of Paris, 
in 1789, “ is at hand; the King, by his 
views, his virtues, and his supreme rank, ought 
to be at its head.” All that wisdom could sug- 
gest on the occasion is contained in these 
words. 

M. Necker, in the report accompanying the 
result of the council of 27th December, an- 
nounced in the King’s name, that his Majesty 
would grant the suppression of the lettrés de 
cachet , the liberty of the press, and the re- 
assembling of the States General at stated 
periods for the revision of the finances. He 
endeavoured to snatch from the future deputies 
the good they were desirous of doing, that . he 
might engross, the affection of the people for 
the King. And no resolution, that ever pro- 
ceeded from a throne, was productive of such 
enthusiasm as the result of the Council. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation arrived from all parts 
of the kingdom; and among the numberless 
letters received by M. Necker, two of the most 

remarkable were those from the Abbé, after- 

^ ■ 

wards Cardinal, Maury, and from M. de La- 
' moignon. The royal authority had at that time 
more power over the public mind than ever ; 
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the nation admired that strength of reason, and 
that candour, which made the King anticipate 
the reforms demanded by it ; while the Arch- 
bishop of Sens had placed him in the most pre- 
carious situation, by advising him to refuse to- 
day what he was obliged to grant to-morrow. 

To profit however by this popular enthusiasm, 
it was necessary to proceed firmly in the same 
road. But six months after, the King fol- 
lowed a perfectly opposite plan j why then 
should M. Necker be accused of events which 
resulted from the rejection of his opinion, and 
the adoption of that of the opposite party? 
When an unskilful commander loses a campaign 
victoriously begun by another, is it ever said 
that the victor of the early part is answerable 

for the defeat of a successor, whose manner of 

« 

seeing and acting is éntirely different ? Some, 
however, will ask, was not the voting individually, - 
instead of by orders, the natural result of dou- 
bling the representatives of the Tiers Etat ; 
and have we not seen the consequence of the 
union of the three orders in one assembly? 
The natural consequence of the doubling of 
die Tiers Etat would have been deliberating in 
two chambers ; and far from fearing such a re- 
sult, it ought to have been desired. Why, then, 
will M. Necker’s adversariès say, did not he 
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make the King express a resolution on this 
point, at the time that the royal consent was 
given to doubling the deputies ? He did not 
do it, because he thought that a change of such 
a nature ought to be concerted with the repre- 
sentatives of the people ; but he proposed it as 
soon as these representatives were assembled. 
Unfortunately, the aristocratic party opposed it, 
and ruined France in ruining themselves. 

A scarcity of corn, such as had not for a 
long time been felt in France, threatened Paris 
with famine in the winter of 1788, 1789. The 
infinite exertions of M. Necker, and the de- 
posit of his own fortune, the half of whiqjh he 
had placed in the treasury, were the means of 
preventing incalculable calamities. Nothing 
excites, so strong a disposition to discontent 
among the people as a dread of scarcity ; yet, 
such was. their confidence in the administration, 

4 

that no tumult whatever occurred. 

The States General bade fair to meet under 
favourable auspices ; the privileged orders could 
not, from their situation, abandon the throne, 
although they had shaken it ; the deputies of 
the Tiers Etat were grateful for the attention 
shown to their demands. There still remained, 
it is true, very serious subjects of contention 
between the nation mid the privileged classes j 


/ 
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but tbe King was so placed as to act the part 
of arbiter, by reducing his own power to a Hmit- 
ed monarchy: if indeed. the name of reduction 
ean be given to the erection of barriers, which 
defend you from your own errors, and still 
more from those of your ministers. A mo- 
narchy wisely limited may be compared to an 
honest man, in whose soul conscience always 
presides over conduct. 

The act of the council of 27 th December was 

0 

adopted by the ablest ministers of the Crown, 
such as MM. de St. Priest, de Montmorin, and 
de la Luzerne; the Queen herself thought 
proper to be present at the debate on doubling 
the members of the Tiers Etat. It was the first 
time that she appeared at council ; and the ap- 
probation given spontaneously by her to the 
measure proposed by M. Necker might bé con- 
sidered in the light of an additional sanction ; 
but M. Necker, acting in fulfilment of his 
duty, necessarily took the responsibility on him- 
self. Thé whole nation, with the exception of 
perhaps a few thousand individuals, were at that 
time of his opinion ; since then, none but the 
friends of justice and of political liberty, such as 
it was understood on the opening of the States 
General, have remained consistent during 
twenty-five years of vicissitude. They are few 
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in number, and death thins them daily; but 
death alone has the power of diminishing this 
faithful band ; for neither corruption nor terror 
would be able to detach the most obscure com- 
batant from its ranks. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

« 

» 

What was the public Feeling of Europe at the 
Time of convening the States General. 

Philosophic views» that is» the appre- 
ciation of things from reason» and not from 
habit» had made so much progress in Europe» 
that the possessors of privileges, whether kings, 
nobles, or clergy, were the first to confess the 
unfairness of the advantages they enjoyéd. 
They wished to preserve them, but they laid 
claim to the honour of being indifferent about 
them ; and the more dexterous among them flat- 
tered fhemselves that they could lull the public 
opinion so as to prevent its contesting the reten- 
tion of that which they had the appearance of 
disdaining. 

The Empress Catharine professed to follow 
Voltaire ; Frederic II. was almost his rival in 
literature} Joseph II. was the most decided 
philosopher in his dominions ; the King of 
France had twice taken, in America and in 
Holland, the part of the subjects against their 
prince ; his policy had led hyn to support the 
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one against their King, the other against their 
Stadtholder. In England the state of feeling, 
on all political principles, was quite in harmony 
with the constitution ; and, before the French 
revolution, there was certainly a stronger spirit 
of liberty in England than at present. 

M» Necker was then perfectly right when he 
said, in the act of council of 27th December 
(1788), that the voice of Europe (bruit sourd 
de P Europe) invited the King to consent to the 
wishes of the nation. The English constitution, 
which it then desired, it again calls for at the 
present day. Let us examine, with impartiality, 

what are the storms which drove her from that 

« \ 

haven, in which alone she can find a secure to? 
treat. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Opening of the States General on the 

5th May , 1789. 

I SHALL never forget the hour that I saw 
the twelve hundred deputies of France pass in 
procession to church to hear mass, the day 
before the opening of the assembly. It was 
a very imposing sight, and very new to the 
French ; all the inhabitants of Versailles, and 
many persons attracted by curiosity from Paris, 
collected to see it. This new kind of authority 
in the state, of which neither the nature nor the 
strength was as yet known, astonished the 
greater part of those who had not reflected on 
the rights of nations. 

The higher clergy had lost a portion of its in- ' 
fluence with the public, because a number of 
prelates had been irregular in their moral con- 
duct, and a still greater number employed 
themselves only in political affairs. The people 
are strict in regard to the clergy, as in regard 
to women; they require from both a close 
observance of their duties. Military fame, which 
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is the foundation of reputation to the noblesse , 
as piety is to the clergy, could now only appear 
in the past. A long peace had deprived those 
noblemen who would have most desired it of the 
opportunity of rivalling their ancestors ; and all 
the great lords of France were now , illustrious 
obscures (d* illustres obscurs). The noblesse of 
the second rank had been equally deprived of 
opportunities of distinction, às the nature of 
the government left no opening to men of 
family but the military profession. The noblesse 
of recent origin were seen in great numbers in 
the ranks of the aristocracy; but the plume 
and sword did not become them ; and people 
asked why they took their station with the first 
class in the country, merely because they had 
obtained an exemption from their share of the 
taxes; for in fact their political rights were 
confined to this unjust privilege. 

The nobility having fallen from its splendour 
by its courtier habits, by its intermixture with 
those of recent creation, and by a long peace ; 
the clergy possessing no longer that superi- 
ority of information which had marked it in 
days of barbarism, the importance of the de- 
puties of the Tiers Etat had augmented 
from all these considerations. Their imposing 
numbers, their confident looks, their black 
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cloaks and dresses, fixed the attention of die 
spectators. Literary men, merchants, and a great 
number of lawyers, formed the chief part of 
this order. Some of the nobles had got them- 
selves elected deputies of the Tiers Etat, and 
of these the most conspicuous was the Comte 
de Mirabeau. The opinion entertained of his 
talents was remarkably increased by the dread 
excited by his immorality ; yet it was that very 
immorality that lessened the influence which his 
surprising abilities ought to have obtained for 
him. The eye that was once fixed on his coun- 
tenance was not likely to be soon withdrawn : 
his immense head of liair distinguished him 
from amongst the rest, and suggested the idea 
that, like Samson, his strength depended on it: 
-his countenance derived expression even from 
its ugliness; and his whole person conveyed the 
idea of irregular power, but -still such power 
as we should expect to find in a tribune of the 
people. 

His name was as yet the only celebrated one . 
among the six hundred deputies of the Tiers 
Etat ; but there were a number of honourable 
men, and not a few that were to be dreaded. 
Thespirit of faction began to hover over France, 
and. was not to be overcome but by wisdom or 
power. If therefore public opinion had by this 
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time undermined power, what was to be accom- 
plished without wisdom i 

I was placed at a window near Madame de 
Montmorin, the wife of the Minister of Foreign 
Adairs, and I confess I gave myself up to the 
liveliest hope on seeing national representatives 
for the first time in France. Madame de Mont- 
morin, a woman nowise distinguished fer capa- 
city, said to me, in a decided tone, and in a 
way which made an impression upon me, “ You 
do wrong to rejoice ; this will be the source of 
great misfortunes to France and to us.” This 
unfortunate woman perished on the scaffold 
along wife one of her sons ; another son drown- 
ed himself} her husband was massacred on the 
2d of September } her eldest daughter feed in 
the hospital of a prison ; and her youngest 
daughter, Madame de Beaumont, an intelligent 
and generous creature, sunk under fee pressure 
of grief before fee age of thirty. The family 
of Niobe was not doomed to a more cruel fate 
than that of this unhappy mother } one would 
have said feat she had a presentiment of it 
The opening of the States General took 
place fee next day ; a large hall had been hastily 
erected in fee avenue of Versailles, to receive 
fee deputies. A number of spectators were ad- 
mitted to witness the ceremony. A platform 
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floor was raised to receive the King’s throne, 
the Queen’s chair of state, and seats for thq 
rest of the royal family. 

The Chancellor, M. de Barentin, took his seat . 
on the stage of this species of theatre; the 
three orders were, if I may so express myself, 
in the pit, the clergy and noblesse to the right 
and left, the deputies of the Tiers Etat in 
front. They had previously declared that they 
would not kneel on the entrance of the King, 
according to an ancient usage still practised oii 
the last meeting of the States General. Had the 
deputies of the Tiers Etat put themselves on 
their knees in 1789, the public at large, not 
excepting the proudest aristocrats, would have 
termed the action ridiculous, that », wholly in- 
consistent with the opinions of the age. 

When Mirabeau appeared, a low murmur was 
heard throughout the assembly. He understood 
its meaning ; but stepping along the hall to his 
seat with a lofty air, he seemed as if he were 
preparing to produce sufficient trouble in the 
country to confound the distinctions of esteem 
as well as all others. M. Necker was received 
with bursts of applause the moment he entered; 
his popularity was then at its height ; and the 
King might have derived the greatest advantage 

from it, by remaining, stedfast . in the system, of 

✓ 
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which he had adopted the fundamental princi- 
ples. 

When the King came to seat himself on his 
throne in the midst of this assembly, I felt, for 
the first time, a sensation of fèar. I observed 
that the Queen was much agitated ; she came 
after the appointed time, and her colour was vi- 
sibly altered. The King delivered his discourse 
in his usual unaffected manner ; but the looks of 
the deputies were expressive of more energy 
than that of the Monarch, and this contrast 
was disquieting at a time, when, nothing being 
as yet settled, strength was requisite to both 
sides. 

The speeches of the King, the Chancellor, 
and M. Necker, all pointed to the re-instate- 
ment of the finances. That of M. Necker 
contained a view of all the improvements 
of which the administration was capable; 
but he hardly touched on constitutional ques- 
tions ; and confining himself to cautioning the 
assembly against the precipiation of which it 
was too susceptible, he made use of a phrase 
which has since passed into a proverb, “ Ne 
soyez pas envieux du temps ” — “ do not expect 
to do at once that which can be accomplished 
only by time.” On the rising of the assembly, 

the popular party, that is, the majority of the 

% 
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Tiers Etat , a minority of the noblesse , and 
several members of the clergy, complained 
that M. Necker had treated the States Ge- 
neral like a provincial administration, in speak- 
ing to them only of measures for securing 
the public debt, and improving the system of 
taxation. The grand object of their assembling 
was, doubtless, to form a constitution ; but 
could they expect that the King’s minister 
should be the first to enter on questions which 
it belonged to . the representatives of the nation 
to introduce. 

On the other hand, the aristocratic party, 
having seen from M. Necker’s speech that in 
the course of eight months he had sufficiently 
re-instated the finances to be able to go on 
without new taxes, began to blame the minister 
for having convened the States General, since 
there was no imperious call for them on the 
score of money. They nô doubt forgot that 
the promise of convening them had been given 
by the Crown before the recall of M. Necker. 
In this, as in almost every other point, he ob- 
served a medium ; for he would not go th.é 
length of saying to the representatives of the 
people, “ Employ yourselves only on a consti- 
tution ; " and still less would he consent to re- 
lapse into the arbitrary system, by contenting 
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himself with momentary resources, that would 
neither have given a stable assurance to the 
public creditors, nor have satisfied the people 
in regard to the appropriation of its sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Resistance of the privileged Orders to the 
Demands of the Tiers Etat in 1789. 

M. DE LA LUZERNE, bishop of Langres, 
one of the soundest minds in France, wrote, on 
the opening of the States General, a pamphlet, 
to propose that the three orders should form 
themselves into two chambers, the higher clergy 
uniting with the Peers, and the lower with the 
Commons. The Marquiss of Montesquiou, 
afterwards a general, made a motion to this ef- 
fect in the Chamber of the nobility, but in vain. 
In short, all enlightened men felt the necessity of 
putting an end to this manner of deliberating in 
three bodies, each of which could impose a veto 
upon the other; for, to say nothing of its injustice, 
it rendered the public business interminable. 

In social, as in natural order, there are cer- 
tain principles from which we cannot depart with- 
out creating confusion. The three powers, mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy, are in the 
essence of things ; they exist in all govern- 
ments ; as action, preservation, and renewal, 
VQL' i. o 
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exist in the course of nature. If you ntroduce 
into the political organization a fourth power, 
the clergy, who are all or nothing, according 
. as they are considered, you can no longer 
establish definite reasoning on the laws neces- 
sary for the public welfare, because you are 
embarrassed by secret authorities, where you 
ought to admit no guidance but the public 
interest. 

France, at the time the States General were as- 
sembled, was threatened by two great dangers, fi- 
nancial bankruptcy, and famine; and both re- 
quired speedy relief. How would it have been 
possible to adopt expeditious measures, while 
each order had its veto. The two first would not 
consent to an unconditional equality of taxes, 
while the nation at large demanded that this mea- 
sure should be employed, before any other, for 
the re-establishment of the finances. The privi- 
leged classes had indeed said that they would ac- 
cede to this equality, but they had taken no 
formal resolution to that effect; and they had still 
the power of deciding on what concerned them, 
according to the ancient plan of deliberating. 
The mass of the nation had thus no decisive in- 
fluence, although it bore the great proportion of 
the burdens. This made the deputies of the 
Tiers Etat insist on voting individually, while 
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the noblesse and clergy argued for voting by the 
order. The dispute on this point began from 
the moment that the powers were verified ; and 
‘ from that moment, also, M. Necker proposed a 

plan of reconciliation, which, though very fa- 

« 

vourable to the higher orders, might have been 
accepted by the Tiers Etat , as the question was 
still under négociation. Tô all the delays inhe- 
rent in the plan of deliberating in three orders, 
we are to add the imperative orders (mandats 
impératifs ,) that is, instructions from the electors, 
imposing on the deputies the necessity of con- 
forming their opinions to the will of their con- 
stituents, on the principal subjects discussed in 
the assembly. This antiquated usage was suit- 
able only to the infancy of a representative go- 
vernment. Public opinion had hardly any 
weight in an age, when the communication 
between one province and another was a matter 
of difficulty, and particularly when there were 
no newspapers, either to suggest ideas or com- 
municate intelligence. But to oblige deputies 
in our days to adhere strictly to provincial in- 
structions, would have been to make the States 
General an assembly with little other power 
than that of laying petitions on the table. The 
information acquired in debate would have been 
fruitless, since they would have had no power to 

o 2 
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deviate from their previous instructions* Yet 
it was on these imperative orders, that the 
nobility rested their chief arguments for refusing 
to vote individually. But one part of them, 
those of Dauphiny, had brought a positive in- 
struction never to deliberate by order. 

A minority of the noblesse , that is, more than 
sixty members, whose families were most illus- 
trious, but who, by their information, were fully 
on a level with the spirit of the age, were de- 
sirous that, as far as regarded the plan of a con- 
stitution, the mode of voting should be indi- 
' vidually ; but the majority of their order, sup- 
ported by a portion of the clergy (although the 
latter were comparatively moderate), showed an 
inveterate objection to any mode of conciliation. 
They declared themselves ready to give up their 
privilege of exemption from taxes ; but instead 
of taking a formal resolution to that effect on 
the opening of the sittings, they were desirous 
of making that an object of négociation, which 
the nation regarded as a right Time was thus 
lost in cavilling, in polite refusals, and in succes- 
sive difficulties. When theTiersEtat raised their 
tone, and showed their strength, supported by the 
wish of the nation, the noblesse of the court gave 
way, accustomed, as they were, to yield to 
power; but no sooner did the prospect appear 
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to brighten, than they resumed their arrogance, 
and seemed to despise the Tiers Etat , as in the 
days when vassals solicited enfranchisement 
from their lords. 

The provincial noblesse was still less tractable . 
than the nobility of the first rank. The latter 
were certain of preserving their dignity, — they 
were guaranteed by historical recollections ; but 
the petty nobles, whose titles were known only to 
themselves, saw themselves in danger of losing 
distinctions which no longer obtained respect 
from the world. These personages did not 
scruple to dwell on their lately acquired rank, 
with as much emphasis as if it had existed 
before the creation of the world. They consi- 
dered privileges, which were of no use but to 
themselves, like that right of property which 
forms the basis of general security. Privileges 
are sacred only when conducivé to the general 
advantage ; it requires then some argument to 
support them, and they cannot be said to be truly 
solid, except when sanctioned by public utility. 

But the chief part of the noblesse entrenched 

1 1 

themselves in the assertion, “ So it was here- 
tofore ” — “ C* était ainsi jadis’* Particular 
circumstances, they were told, produced that 
state of things, and these circumstances are 
entirely changed : in vaita— -nothing could ope- 
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rate conviction on them. They were actuated by 
a certain aristocratic foppery, of which an idea 
can be formed only in France ; a mixture of 
frivolity in manner, and of pedantry in opinion i 
the whole united to a profound disdain for talent 
and information, unless enlisted in the ranks of 
folly, that is, employed in giving a retrograde 
course to reason. 

In England, the eldest son of a peer is gene- 
rally a member of the House of Commons, until 
at his father’s death he enters the upper house ; 
the younger sons remain in the body of the 
nation, and form a part of it. An English peer 
said ingeniously, “ I cannot become an aristo- 
crat, for I have constantly beside me representa- 
tives of the popular party ; these are my younger 
sons.” The graduated connexion of the differ- 
ent ranks of society is one of the admirable beau- 
ties of the English constitution. But in France 
the effect of custom had been to introduce two 
things directly contradictory — one, ascribing 
such a respect to antiquity, that a member of 
the noblesse could not step into one of the 
King’s carriages without proofs verified by the 
court genealogist, and prior in date to tjie year 
1400, that is, prior to the time the kings began 
to grant nobility by letters patent; while, on 
the other hand, the greatest importance was 
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atfched to the royal prerogative of ennobling 
bytatent. No human power can make a true’ 
noie, in the sense implied by that epithet in 
Frece ; it would imply the power of disposing 
of te past, which seems impossible even to the 
Diviity. Yet nothing was easier in France than 
to fccome a privileged person, although it was 
entdng into a separate caste, and acquiring, if 
I my say so, a right to injure the rest of the 
natin, by swelling the number of those who es* 
Capd the public burdens, and who thought them- 
selvs particularly entitled to government fa- 
Vous. Had the French nobility continued 
stritly military, the public might long have 
subnitted, from a sentiment of admiration and 
graitude, to the continuance of its privileges ; 
but for a century back a tabouret at court had’ 
been the object of as much solicitation as a re* 
gimeit in the army. The French noblesse were 
neither members of the legislature as in Eng- 
land, nor sovereign lords as in Germany. What 
were they then ? They unluckily resembled the 
noblesse of Spain and Italy, and they escaped 
from the mortifying comparison only by the 
elegant manners and the information of a cer- 
tain part of their number; but these persons, 
in general, renounced the doctrine of their order. 
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and ignorance alone remained to watch ver 
prejudice. 

What orators could support this party» aan- 
doned by its most distinguished members ? Che 
Abbé Maury, who was far from occupying apon- 
spicuous rank among the French clergy, defeded 
his abbeys under the name of the public god ; 
and M. de Çasalès, a captain of cavalry, Viose 
nobility was dated only twenty-five years ack, 
was the champion of the privileges of the^To- 
blesse in the Constituent Assembly. Thismaiwas 
subsequently one of the first to attach himsif to 
the dynasty of Bonaparte ; and Cardinal Mury 
seemed to do the same with no little readiiess. 
We are thus led to conclude, from these as iom 
other examples, that in our days the advoates 
of prejudice are by no means slow in bargaiiing 
for their personal' interest. The majority o’ the 
noblesse finding- themselves abandoned in 1789 
by men of talents and information, proclàmèd 
indiscreetly the necessity of employing force 
against the popular party. We shall soon see 
if that force was in existence ; but we may ven- 
ture to say at once, that if it was not -in exist- 
ence, thp menace was extremely imprudent. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Conduct of the Tiers Etat during the first two 
. Months of the Session of the States General . 

SEVERAL individuals among the noblesse and 
clergy, the first persons in the country, inclined 
strongly, as we have already said, to the popu- 
lar party, and there was a great number of in* 
telligent men among the deputies of the Tiers 
Etat. We must- not form an opinion of the 
France of that time, by the France of the pre- 
sent day: twenty-five years of continual dan-, 
ger, of every kind, have unfortunately accus* 
tonoed the French to employ their faculties only 
for their personal defence or interest; but in 
1789 the country contained a great number of 
intelligent and philosophic minds. Why, it may 
be asked, could they not adhere to the govern* 
ment under which they haa been thus formed ?• 
It was not the government, it was the advanced 
knowledge of the age which had called out all 
these talents, and those who felt they possessed 
them felt also the necessity of exercising them. 
Yet the ignorance of the people in Paris, 
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and still more in the country, that ignorance 
which results from the long oppression and neg- 
lected education of the lower orders, contained 
the seeds of all those misfortunes which after- 
wards overpowered France. Of distinguished 
men the country contained perhaps as many as 
England ; but the stock of good sense that be- 
longs to a free nation did not exist in France. 
Religion founded on inquiry, education gene- 
rally diffused, the liberty of the press, and the 
right of voting at public elections, are sources 
of improvement which had been in operation in 
England for more than a century. The Tiers 
Etat desired that France should be enriched by 
a part of these advantages ; the national wish 
strongly supported that desire; but the Tiers 
Etat , being the strongest party, could have 
only one merit, that of moderation, and unfor- 
tunately it was not in a disposition to adopt it. 

There were two parties among the deputies 
of the Tiers Etat ; the leaders of the one were 
Mourner and Malouet — of the other Mirabeau 
and Sieyes. The former aimed at a constitution 
in two chambers, and were in hopes of obtaining 
this change from the noblesse and the King by 
amicable means ; the other was superior in point 
of talent, but unfortunately more guided by 
passion than opinion- 
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Mourner bad been the leader of thè calm and 
well-planned revolution in Dauphiny ; enthu- 
siasm in the cause of reason was the basis of his 
character ; he was enlightened rather than 
eloquent, but consistent and firm in his path, so 
long as it was in his power to choose one. 
Malouet, whatever might be his situation, was 
always guided by his conscience. Never did I 
know a purer mind, and if he was not altogether 
qualified to act efficiently, it was owing to his 
having concerned himself with measures with- 
out regarding men ; trusting always to the 
self-evidence of triith, without sufficiently re- 
flecting on the means of bringing it home to the 
conviction of others. 

Mirabeau, who knew and who foresaw every 
thing, was determined to make use of his thun- 
dering eloquence only to gain himself a place 
in the first rank, from which he had been ba- 
nished by his immorality. Sieyes was the mys- 
terious oracle of approaching events ; he has, 
beyond all contradiction, a mind of the greatest 
compass and Strength, but that mind[ is go- 
verned by a very wayward temper ; and as it 
was a matter of difficulty to extort a few words 
from him, these, from their rarity, passed for 
little less than orders or prophecies. 

While the privileged classes were employed 
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in discussing their powers, their interests, their 
ceremonials ; in short, whatever concerned 
only themselves ; the Tiers Etat invited them 
to join in a deliberation on the scarcity of 
provisions, and state of the finances. What ad- 
vantageous ground did the deputies of the 
people choose, when soliciting a union for such 
purposes ! At last the Tiers Etat grew weary of 
these unavailing efforts, and the factious among 
.them rejoiced that the inutility of these attempts 
seemed to prove the necessity of more energètic 
measures. 

Malouet required that the chamber of the 
Tiers Etat should declare itself the assembly of 
the representatives of the majority of the .na- 
tion. Nothing could be. said against this in- 
contestable title. Sieyes proposed to constitute 
themselves purely and simply the “ National 
Assembly of France and to invite the mem- 
bers of the two orders to join them. A decree 
passed to this effect, and that decree constituted 
the revolution. How important would it have 
been to have prevented it 1 But such was the 
success of this measure, that the deputies of the 
noblesse from Dauphiny, and some of the clergy, 
acceded immediately to the invitation; the 
influence of the assembly gained ground every' 
hour. The French are more prompt than any 
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other people in perceiving where strength lies $ 
and partly by calculation, partly by enthusiasm, 
they press on towards power, and give it ad* 
ditional impulse by rallying under its banners. 

The King, as will appear from the next 
chapter, was much too tardy in interfering in 
this critical state of things ; and, by a blunder, 
not unfrequent on the part of the privileged 
classes, who, though always weak, are full of 
confidence, the grand master of the ceremonies 
thought proper to shut up the hall of meeting 
of the Tiers Etat , that the platform, the car- 
peting, and other preparations for the recep- 
tion of the King, might be completed. The 
Tiers Etat believed, or professed to believe, 
that they were forbidden to continue their sit- 
tings ; the troops that were now advancing 
from all directions to Versailles, placed the de- 
puties decidedly on the vantage ground. The 
danger was sufficiently apparent to give their 
resistance an air of courage, while it was not so 
real as to keep back even the timid among 
them. Accordingly all the members of the 
assembly concurred in meeting in the tennis 
court ( salle du jeu de Paume) at Versailles, and 
bound themselves by an oath to maintain the 
national rights. This oath was not without dig- 
nity, and if the privileged classes had been 
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stronger, when théy were attacked, and the na- 
tional representatives had made a more moderate 
use of their triumph, history would have conse- 
crated that day as one of the most memorable 
in the annals of liberty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Means possessed by the Crown in 1789 of op • 

posing the Revolution. 

The true public feeling, which rises superior 
to faction, has been the same in France for 
twenty-seven years ; and every other direction 
given to it, being artificial, could have only a 
temporary influence. 

There was at this time no intention of over- 
turning the throne, but a decided determination 
that laws should not be passed by those who 
were to execute them ; for it was not in the 
hands of the King, but of bis ministers, that the 
authority of the former arbitrary governments 
was vested. The French did not, at that time, 
willingly submit to the singular humility which 
they are at present required to practise — that 
of believing themselves unworthy of exercising, 
like the English, an influence on their own fate. 

What objection could be made to this, the 
almost unanimous wish of France, and to what 
length ought a conscientious king to carry his 
refusal? Why take on himself alone the re- 
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sponsibility of government, and why should not 

the information that would accrue to him from 

* 

an assembly of deputies, composed like the 
English parliament, be of equal avail to him, as 
that which- he derived from his council or his 
court ? Why substitute for the mutual duties 
of subject and sovereign, the revived theory 
of the Jews on divine right ? Without at pre- 
sent entering into a discussion, it cannot be de- 
nied at least that force is necessary to maintain 
that theory, and that ** divine right” re* 
quires a human army to make it manifest to the 
incredulous. And what were at that time the 
means of which the royal authority could avail 
itself? 

There seemed only two courses to follow — to 
triumph over public opinion, or to- enter into 
treaty with it. Force ! force ! is the cry of 
those men who imagine that' they acquire it by 
pronouncing the word. But in what consists 

9 

the force of a sovereign unless in the obedience 
of his troops ? Now the army, so early as 1789, 
was, in a great measure, attached to the popular 
opinion, against which, on this supposition, it 
would have had to act. It had hardly been en- 
gaged in the field for twenty-five years ; it was 
thus an army of citizens, imbrued with the 
feelings of the nation, and proud of being as- 


4 
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sociaitcriwith it Had the ldng, say some, put 
fcnftttlf iafc its head, he would have carried it ; 
aku^with imp. The king had not received’ a' 
military education, aqd all the ministers in the 
worldj withoqt excepting such a man as Car-' 
dmal Richelieu, are incapable ôf 'supplying, in- 
this rçspiect, the personal agency Of ’a monarch.' 
Others may write for him, but they daàhot com- 
mand an army in his stead,- particularly when if? 
i» • to be employed in the. interior. Royalty 
cannot be performed, like' certain theatrical ex-, 
hibitions, where one actor does the. gestures, 
while another pronounces' the words. Had' 
even the most decided character of modem 
times, Bonaparte himsqlfi been on* the throne,' 
his will would Have failed in the contest with ; 
popular opinion, at the time of the opening of 
the States General. Politics were then a new 
field for the imagination of Erenchtnen ; . every 
one flattered himself with acting a part, every 
one saw a personal object in the chances opening 
in all directions. The course of events, and the 
spirit of literary publications, for a century back, 
had prepared the mind of the nation for count- 
less advantages which it thought itself ready to 
seize.; -When Napoleon established despotism 
in France, circumstances were favourable to 
such a plan ; the public was weary of troublé» 
y oi» i. p 
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awed by the remembrance of dreâdful misfor- 
tunes, and apprehensive of their return by a re- 
vival of faction. Besides» the public ardour 
was turned towards military fame ; the war of the 
revolution had raised the national pride. Under 
Louis XVI. on the contrary, .the current of pub- 
lic opinion was directed to objects purely philo- 
sophic; it had been formed by books, which 
proposed a number of improvements in the admi- 
nistration of justice, and other branches of civü 
government. The nation had long enjoyed 
profound peace, and war had been, in a manner, 
out of fashion since the time of Louis XIV. 
All the activity of the popular mind pointed to 
a desire of exercising political rights, and all 
the skill of a statesman consisted in a judicious 
management of public opinion. . 

So long as it is practicable to govern a 
country by military force, the task of ministers 
is easy, and great talents are not necessary to 
ensure obedience; but if, unfortunately, re- 
course be had to force, and it fails, the other 
resource, that of winning the public opinion, 
is no longer available ; it is lost for ever from 
the time that an attempt was made to constrain 
it. Let us examine on this principle the plans 
proposed by M. Necker, and those which the' 
king was persuaded to adopt, in sacrificing this 
minister. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Royal Session of 2 3d June , 1789 . 

The secret council of the King was alto- 
gether different from his ostensible ministry j a 
few of the latter participated the opinion of 
the former ; but the acknowledged head of ad- 
ministration, M. Necker, was the very person 
against whom the privileged classes directed 
their efforts. • 

In England the responsibility of ministers is 
a. bar to this double government, by official 
agents and secret advisers. No act of the royal 
power being executed without the signature 
of a minister, and that signature involving a 
capital punishment to whoever abuses it, 
even were the King surrounded by chamber- 
lains preaching the doctrine of absolute power, 
there is no danger that any of them would run 
the risk of performing as a minister what he 
might support as a courtier. In France the case 
was different. Orders were given, without the 
knowledge of the prime minister, to bring for- 
ward regiments of Germans, because depend- 
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ance could not be placed on the French regi- 
ments ; it was expected that, with this foreign 
band, it would be safe to slight public opinion 
in such a country as was then illustrious France. 

The baron de Breteuil, who was ambitious of 
succeeding to M. Keeker’s station, was incapable 
of understanding any thing but the old form of 
government ; and, even in the -old- form, bis 
ideas had never extended beyond the precinct* 
of a court, either in France or in the foreign 
countries where he had been sent as ambassador*. 
He cloaked his ambition under an aspèct of 
good nature; he Was in the habit of shaking 
hands in the English manner with all he met, 
as if he would say, “ I should like to be minis- 
ter ; what harm will that do you ?” By dint of 
repeating that he wished to be minister, 'he had 
been introduced into 'thé cabinet, and he had 
governed as well as another so long as there 'was 

nothing to do but subscribe his name to the 

_ • ♦ • ♦ • , 

official papers, brought to the minister in a 
finished state by the first clerks. But in the 

* r 

great national crisis, on which we are about to 

r ♦ ' * 

ënter, his councils wëre replete with disaster to 

• «•- 

the cause of the King. His rough voice con- 
veyed an idea of energy ; in walking he pressed 
the ground with a ponderous step, as if be would 
cal t an army from below — and this decision 
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of manner imposed on those who viewed the 
fatale through the medium of their hopes. 

When M. Necker asked the King and Queen, 
“Can ÿou place depehdance on the army?” 
the doubt incited in the question was ac- 
counted expressive of a factious disposition; 
for one of the characteristics of the aristocratic 
party in France is to look with a suspicious eye 
on a knowledge Of facts. These facts are ob- 
atinate, and have in vaut risen up ten times 
against, the. hopes of the privileged classes: 
they have, always attributed them to those 
T*ho foresaw them, and Uerer to the nature 
of things* A fortnight after; the opening of the 
StatCsiCreneralj and before the Tiers Etat had 
constituted itself the National Assembly, while 
the tw<?c parties were . ignorant of their mutual 
streagth* and while èaéh was looking to go* 
vernroeni for support, M. Necker laid before 
tiie King '.a sketch of: the situation of. thfe 
kingdom.:- “ Sire/’ said he, ** I am afraid that 
you are led info- error in regard to the temper 
of the artny : our! correspondence with thé 
country makes us conclude that it will not -act 
against tbl£ States General. Do not then makè 
itdratf ;near to Vërsàilles, as if yon intended to 
mkke a hostile .me iof.it against the deputies. 
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The popular party is not yet apprized with cer- 
tainty, of the disposition of the troops. Make 
use of this very uncertainty, to keep up your 
authority with the public; for, if the fatal 
secret of the insubordination of the troops were 
known, how would it be possible to restrain the 
factious ? The point at present. Sire, is to 
accede to the reasonable wishes of France ; 
deign to resign yourself to the English consti- 
tution; you, personally, will not experience 
restraint by the empire of law, for never will it 
impose on you such barriers as your own scru- 
ples ; and in thus volunteering to meet the wish 
of your people, you will grant to-day as a boon, 
what they may exact to-morrow as a right.** 
After making these observations, M. Necker 
transmitted the sketch of a declaration, which 
was to have been made by the King a month 
before the 2Sd June ; that is, long before the 
Tiers Etat had declared itself the National 
Assembly, before the oath at the tennis-court, 
in short, before the deputies had embraced any 
hostile measure. Concessions on the part of 
the King would then have had more dignity. 
The declaration, as composed by M. Necker, 
was almost word for word similar to the one 
issued by Louis 3ÇVIII. at Sit. Qtteo, on {hf 
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2d May, 1814 , twenty-five years after the open- 
ing of the States General.* May we not be al- 
lowed to believe that the sanguinary career of 
the last twenty-five years would not have been 

run, if the executive power had from the first 

» 

day consented to what the nation then wished, 
and will always continue to wish ? 

The success of M. Necker’s proposition was 
to have been secured by an ingenious plan. 
The King was to order the deputies to vote in- 
dividually in what related to taxes, while in 
regard to the privileges, interests, or other 
matters peculiar to each order, they should 
continue to deliberate separately, until the set- 
tlement of the constitution. The Tiers Etat, 
being not sure of carrying the point of indi- 
vidual voting, would have been grateful fot 
obtaining it, in regard to taxes ; and this was 
what justice required, for what States General 
would those be, in which a majority, that is, 
the two orders, who paid comparatively little or 

nothing, should have decided on burdens to be 

« 

borne almost entirely by the minority, the Tiers 
Etat? The project of M. Necker contained, 
further, a declaration that the King would, in 

* It was on this spot, St.- Ouen, my father passed a great 
part Of his life; and, puerile as it may seem, I cannot help 
fcping struck with the singular coincidence, 
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future, sanction the States General in no -other 

« » * ' 

shape than a legislative body, in two chan» 
hers. This was followed by several popular 
propositions in regard to legislation and finance;, 
which would have entirely gained the public 
favour to the declaration. The king adopted it 
in all its extent, and it is certain that at the 
first moment it had his approbation. M. Necker 
was now at thp summit of his hopes ; for -he 
flattered himself with prevailing on the majority 
of the deputies of the Tiers Etat to accept this 
yell combined plan, although the more ardent 
of them were inclined to reject whatever pro>- 
ceeded from the court. 

While M« Necker was cheerfully putting his 
popularity to hazard, by coming forward as the 
defender of an Upper House of parliament, the 
aristocratic body, on the other hand, thought 
themselves robbed of their rights by such a pro- 
position. Each party, during twenty-five years, 
has,- in its turn, rejected and desired the Eng* 
lish constitution, according as it was victor or 
vanquished. In 1792 , the Queen said to the 
Chevalier de Coigny, “ I would that I had lost 
an arm, and that the English constitution had 
beeÿ established in France.” The nobility un- 

ceasihgly wished for it after they had been strip- 

^ » > « 

ped of their power and property $ and under 
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-Bonaparte the popular party would, uo doubt, 
•hive been very well satisfied to have obtained it. 
It maybe said, that the English constitution, or, 
in other Words, the sway of reason in France, is 
like the fair Angelica in the comedy of the 
“ Gambler/’ — he implores her in his distress, 
and neglects her when he is fortunate. 

.• -M. Neeker was extremely anxious that the 
king should Bot lose an instant in interposing 
his mediation in the debates of the three orders. 

’ - 4 

But the King rested tranquil in the popularity 
of his minister, and believed, that if the pro* 
posed interference were necessary, any time 
might suffice for it. This was a great miscalcu- 
lation. M. Neeker had the power of going a cer- 
tain length ; he could put a limit to the claims 
of the deputies Of the Tiers, by granting them 
a particular point Which they were not otherwise 
Sure of obtaining ; but if he had renounced that 
which constituted his strength, I mean the es- 
seaee of his opinions, his influence with them 
\gpuld have sunk lower than that of any other 
naan. 

One party among the deputies of the Tier t 
Etüi, that' of which Sfopnifer and Malouet were 
the leaders! was itOconetarenpe with M. Neeker: 
but the other pa)*fyMmOd T it 'a revolution, and 
was' not contented : to acoept. what' it- preferred 

3 
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to conquer. While M. Necker was contending 
with the court for the cause of liberty, he 
defended' the royal authority, and even the 
nobility, against the Tiers Etat / All his hours, 
and all his faculties, were employed to guard 
the King against the courtiers, and the deputies 
against the factious. 

All this, some will say, is not conclusive ; 
M. Necker was not successful; the inference 
is, that he wanted ability. For the space of 
thirteen years, five passed in office, and eight in 
Tetirement, M. Necker had stood at the summit 
of popular favour ; he still possessed it to such 
a degree, that all France was indignant at the 
news of his banishment. What then can he be 
said to have lost by his fault ? and how, I must 
repeat it, is a man to be made answerable for 
misfortunes that occurred because his advice 
was not followed ? If royalty was overturned 
in consequence of the adoption of a system 
contrary to his, is it not likely that it would 
have been preserved, if the king had adhered 
to the path followed for some time after the re* 
turn of M. Necker to the ministry. 

A very early day had been fixed for holding 
a royal session in the States General, when the 
secret enemies of M. Necker induced the king 
to make a journey to Marli, a residence where 
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the voice of the public was heard still less than 
at Versailles. Courtiers generally place them- 
selves between the prince and the nation, like 
a deceitful echo, which alters what it repeats. 
M. Necker relates that, in the evening of the 
cabinet meeting at which the royal session 
-was to be fixed for the next day, a note from 
the Queen induced the King to quit the council- 
room ; the deliberation was adjourned till next 
day. By that time two other members were 
admitted to the council, as well as the King’s 
two brothers. The two members knew no 
forms but tfie ancient; and the princes, who 
were then young, confided too much in the army. 

The party which came forward to défend the 
throne, spoke with much disdain of thè nature 
of prerogative in England; they wished to 
affix something criminal to the idea of reducing 
a king of France to the hard condition of a 
British monarch. This view of things was not 
only érroneous, but the result, perhaps, of 
selfish calculation ; for, in truth, it was not the 
King, but the nobles, and particularly the 
nobles of the second class, who were likely, 
according to their mode of thinking, to lose 
by becoming the citizens of a free country. 
The adoption of the English institutions would 
neither have lessened the enjoyments of the 
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Kirtg, nor the authority which he would. «Si 
could have exerted. Nor would these institife 
tions have at all lessened the dignity of the great 
and ancient families of France ; so faffrom that, 
placing them in the House of Peers, they re- 
ceived a more assured prerogative, and wer? 
more clearly discriminated front the rest of their 
order. It was then only thé privileges of the 
Second class of noblesse, and the political in? 
fiuence of the higher clergy, which it .wais 
necessary to sacrifice. The parliaments also 
were apprehensive of. losing those lbag : com 
tested powers, which they had of themselves 
renounced, but whidh they still regretted; 
they perhaps taw, by anticipation, the institu- 
tion of juries, that grand safeguard of humât 
nity in the administration of j usiice; But, «Mice 
for all, the interest of these orders was n6t 
identified with 'that of the Crown, and, by 
wishing to make them inseparable, the privi- 
leged classes involved the throne in their own 
fall. Not that their intention was to overturn 
monarchy; but they desired that monarchy 
should triumph with them and by théin ; While 
matters had' come to such a pass,- that it was 
unavoidable to sacrifice, sincerely 1 and unequi- 
vocally, that Which it was impossible tp defend, 
for tiie sake of presawing; the rdmamder. 


I 
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•• Such was the opinion of M. Necker ; but it 
was not that of the new members of the Xing’s 
council. They proposed various changes, all in 
conformity with the passions of the majority of 
the privileged classes.' M. Necker -combated 
these new adversaries, during several days, with 
in energy surprising in a minister who was cer- 
tainly desirous of pleading the King and the 
royal family. But he was so fully persuaded of 
the truth of what he affirmed, that he disco* 
vered in this point a resolution not to be shaken* 
He foretold the defection of the army if it were 
employed against the popular party ; he pre- 
dicted that the King would lose 'all* his ascend- 
ency over the Tiers Etat, by the tope in which 

» t «- 

it wfcs ■ proposed to compose the declaration ; 
finally, he signified, in- respectfhl terms, that 
be could not give his support to a plan which 
was not his, and the consequence of which 
Would,' in his opinion, be disastrous. 

The court was not disposed to listen to this 
advice ; but they desired M. Necker’ s attend- 
ance atf the royal session, for the sake of per- 
Suadingthe deputies of the people that the de- 
claration had his approbation. This M. Necker 
refused, and sent in his resignation. Yet, said 
the aristocrats, a part of his plan Was retained j 
trite, ' there remained in the declaration of the 
dsd June, several of the concessions desired by 
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the nation» such as the suppression of the per- 
sonal tax, ( taille ,) the abolition of privileges in 
regard to taxes, the admission of all citizens to 
civil and military employments, &c. But things 
had changed greatly in the course of a month > 
the Tiers Etat had acquired a degree of import- 
ance which prevented it from feeling grateful 
for concessions which it was sure of obtaining. 
M. Necker wished the King to grant the right 
of individual voting in regard to taxes, in the 
very outset of his speech ; the Tiers Etat would 
then have concluded that the object of the 
royal session was to support its interest, and 
that would have gained their confidence. But, 
in the newly modelled plan pressed on the King, 
the first article invalidated all the resolutions 
which the Tiers Etat had taken in its character 
of National Assembly, and which it had ren- 
dered sacred by the oath at the tennis-court. 
M. Necker had proposed the royal seisipa 
before the deputies had come under such en- 
gagements to public opinion. Was it prudent 
to offer them so much less after their power 
bad become still greater in the interval which 
the court had lost in vacillation ? 

To seize the happy moment should be the 
grand object with statesmen, generals, and with 
all who have to do with fickle human nature. 
An authoritative measure against the Tters Etat 
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was no longer practicable on the 2Sd June ; 
and it was rather the noblesse whom the King 
should have aimed at commanding: for obe- 
dience may be a point of honour with them, 
since it is one of the statutes of ancient chi- 
valry to submit to kings as to military com- 
manders ; but implicit obedience on the part of 
the people is nothing short of subjection, and 
the spirit of the age ran no longer in that direc- 
tion. In our days the throne cannot be solidly, 
established but on the power of law. 

The King ought by no means to have sacri- 
ficed the popularity which he had lately ac- 
quired by granting a double number of deputies 
to the Tiers Etat. This popularity was of more 
consequence to him than all the promises of his 
courtiers. He lost it, however, by his address 
to the assembly on the 23d June ; and, although 
that address contained some very good points, 
it failed entirely in its effect. Its very outset 
was repulsive to the Tiers Etat, and, from that 
moment forward, that body refused to listen, to 
things which it would have receivéd favourably, 
could it have been persuaded that the King was- 
inclined to defend the. nation against the claims 
of the privileged classes, and not the latter 
against the nation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. ' 

) 

' ’ > 
« « 4 

Events caused by the Royal Session of 23d , 

June, 1789. 

»... * * 
I 

• • * * 4 

HE predictions of M. Necker were .but toe 
fully realized; and that royal session, Against 
which he had said so much, produced, conse* 
quënces still more unfortunate than hé had cal- 
culated. Hardly had the King left the hall, 
when the Tiers Etat, who had continued, thère 
after the other orders had -withdrawn, declared 
that it would pursue its deliberations without 
any attention to what they had just heard. 
The impulse was given ; the royal session, far 
from attaining the hoped for object, had given 
new vigour to the Tiers Etat , and had afforded 
them the opportunity of à new triumph. 

The rumour of M. Necker’s resignation now 
spread abroad, and all the streets* of Versailles 
were instantly filled with the inhabitants, who 
proclaimed - his name. The King and Queen 
sent -for him -to the. palace pa - that very 
evening, and both urged himv in the name of 
the public safety, to resume his place ; the 
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Queen* added, that the safety of the King’s per- 
son depended on his continuing in office. How 
could he decline obeying ? the Queen promised 
solemnly to follow henceforth his council $ such 
was her determination at the time, because she 
was alarmed by the popular movement : but as 
she was always upder the impression that any 
limit imposed on the royal prerogative was a 
misfortune, she necessarily fell again under the 
influence of those who viewed matters in the 

• t * * 

same light. , 

The King, it cannot be too often repeated, 
possessed all the virtues necessary for a consti- 
tutional monarch ; for such a monarch is rather 
the first magistrate, than the military chief of 
his country. But, though he was very well in- 
formed, and read the English historians, id 
particular, with • attention, the descendant of 
Louis -XIV, felt a difficulty in relinquishing the 
doctrine of divine right. That doctrine is -con- 
sidered treasonable in England, since it. is in 
virtue of a compact with the nation that . the 
present dynasty occupies the throne. But al- 
though Louis XVI. was, by no means stimulated 
by his disposition to aim at absolute power, that 
power was the object of a disastrous prejudice, 
•which unfortunately for France and for himself 
he never wholly renounced. 
yol. i . 0 
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' M. Nëcltèr, won by thè éntreatiëà Whiéh the 
King and Qiieèn condescended to iïiàkè to hltti, 
promised to continue minister, àrid spoke only 
of the futürè : lié by nd ttteahs difeguisëd thé 
extent of existing danger ; but added, tMt hë 
lipped yet té rèrflèdy it, provided orders were not 
given to bring trOOps around Paris unless thé 
Crowh Wèrè Cèttàih Of their obédience : in such 


à casé he must make a point Of retiring, àbd of 
being satisfied with indulging in private hii 

wishes for the welfare of the King. 

" « 

There remained only three means of pre- 
venting a political catastrophe : the hope which 
the Tiers Etat still founded on the personal 
disposition of the King ; the uncertainty of the 


Course which the military might take, an un- 
certainty which might still keep back the fac- 
tious ; and finally, the popularity of M. Neckér. 
We shall soon sëè how these resources were 
lost in -the course of a fortnight, by the advice 
of the committee to Which the court gavé itself 
up in private. 

On returning from thé palace to his house, 
M. Necker was carried in triumph by the 
people. Their lively transports are still present 
to my recollection, and revive in me the emotion 
which they caused in the joyous season of 
youth and hope. All the voices which repeated 
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t tty father's name, seemed to me those of a 
crowd of friends, who participated in. my re- 
spectful affection. The people had not as yet 
stained themselves by any crime ; they loved 
their King ; they looked on him as deceived, 
and rallied with friendly warmth around the 
minister whom they considered as their de- 
fender : all was true and upright in their enthu- 
siasm. The courtiers circulated that M. Necker 
had planned this scene ; but, supposing him to 
have been capable of this, how could any one 
succeed in producing, by underhand means, a 
movement in so vast a multitude ? All France 
took part in it ; addresses arrived from every 
•quarter of the country, and in these days ad- 
dresses were expressive of the general wish. 
But one of the great misfortunes of those who 
live in courts is to be unable to understand 
•rightly what a nation is. They attribute every 
thing to intrigue, yet intrigue can accomplish 
nothing on public opinion. In the course of 
the revolution, we have seen factious men suc- 
ceed ip stirring up this or that party; butin 
1789, France was almost unanimous; to air 
tempt struggling against thisCoiossus, with the 
mere power of aristocratic dignities, was like 
fighting with a foil against a real weapon. 

The majority of the clergy, the mittoriiy of 

<*2 
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the noblesse , and all the deputies of the Tiers 
Etat , repaired to M. Necker, on his return from 
the palace ; his house could hardly contain those 
who had pressed into it, and it was there that we 
saw the truly amiable traits of the French cha- 
racter ; the vivacity of their impressions, their 
desire to please, and the ease with which à go* 
vernment may win or offend them,, according 
as it addresses itself, well or ill, to that particu- 
lar kind of imagination of which they are sus- 
ceptible. I heard my father entreat the depu- 
ties of the Tiers Etat not to carry their claims 
too far. ** You are now,” he said, “ the 
strongest party it is on you then that mode- 
ration is incu&ibent.” He described to them 
the situation of France, and the good which 
they might accomplish ; several of them were 
affected even to tears, and promised to be 
. guided by his councils ; but they askéd him, in 
return, to be responsible to them for the in- 
tentions of the King. The royal power still in- 
spired not only respect, but a certain degree of 
fear : these were the sentiments which ought to 
have been preserved. 

One hundred and fifty deputies of the clergy, 
among. whom were several 'of the higher pre- 
lates, had by fois time gone over to the Na- 
tional Assembly ; forty-seven mémbers of the 
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nobility, most of them placed in the first rank 
both by birth and talent, had followed them ; 

, above thirty others waited only for leave from 
their constituents to join them. The people called 
loudly for the union of the three orders, and 
insulted those of the clergy and noblesse Who 
repaired to their separate chamber. M. Necker 
then proposed to the King to issue an order to 
the clergy and noblesse to deliberate along with 
the Tiers Etat, that he might spare them the 
' painful anxiety under which they laboured, and 
the vexation of appearing to yield to the power 
of the' people. The King complied, and the 
royal injunction still produced a surprising ef- 
fect on the public mind. The nation was grate- 
ful to its Sovereign for his condescension, al- 
though the measure was almost the result of ne- 
céssity. The majority of the chamber of peers 
were favourably received on their junction, al- 
though it was known that they had made a pro- 
test against the very step which they had taken. 
The hope of doing good revived ; and Mourner, 
the reporter or chairman of the committee of 
constitution, declared that they were about to 
propose a political system similar, in almost 
every thing, to that of the English monarchy. 

In comparing this state of things and of the 
popular mind to the dreadful ferment of the 
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evening of the 23 d June, it craâot be denied, 
that M. Necker had a second time placed thé 
reinB of government in the King’s hands, as He 
had done after the dismission of the Archbishop 
tof Sens. The throne was doubtless shaken j 
bât it was still possible to strengthen it by ' tafc 
in£ care, above all, to avoid an instirreotion, 
es an .insurrection mast evidently prove ' too 
strong fbh the means which government still had 
to résistât. Bat the failure of the royal session 
of 23d June,: by no means discouraged those 
who had Causèd it $ and the secret advisers' of 
the King, while they allowed M. Necker to 
guide the ostensible measurès, advised his Ma- 
jesty to give a feigned acquiescence to every 
thing, until the German troops, commanded by 
Marshal Broglio, should approach Paris. Theÿ 
took good care to conceal from M. Necker that 
the order for their approach bad been given with 
a view to dissolve the assembly : when thé mea- 
sure could be no longer kept private, it was said 
to have been adopted to quell the partial troublés 
that had ocourred in Paris, and in which thé 
French guards, when commanded to interfere* 
had shown the most coknpieie insubordination. 

M. Necker was not ignorant of the true mew 
live for the approach of the troops, although at- 
tempts were made to conceal it from him. The, 
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the ;Çpurt ya$ t? assemble »t .Cp*^ 
piegne all the members of thp thfep prders whç 


had opt shown themselves favourable to inno- 
vation* aqd to make tliem give t%e a hasty 
ponses \o the foam and p^es fh^ÿ stop0 ia 
M?i P& after whiçh the assembly w^t Jo ,be -difr 
. 4? ;spph * project cpuJd .not bp sp- 
ponded by M- Necfcer, jjt wps proposed to give 
hÛP his dismission as soon î^s thetr-ppps arriy^j. 
44yjpep, daily apd bpurjy repeated* apprit 
hiip pfhis situation, ap^.rempvefl fro^him even 
jthe possibility of doubt -, but, having seen t^e 
violent ejects prpduced on the 23d of Jujnp, by 


the news pf his resignation, fie was determined 
not to expp^e the public welfare to #. frfàb sboçfo 
for what he spaded, of all things, was obtaining 
a personal triumph* et the expense of the royal 
authority, fü» partisans, alarmed at the enemies 
by whom he w$s surrounded, entreated him to re- 


sign. HJe knpjy that it was in contemplation tp 
send him tp the Bastille j but he knew also that, 
under existing circumstances, he could notrpsjgn. 


without giyipg a confirmation tothe nimpur cir- 
culated about tbe violent measures in prepara- 
tion At Court. The King, haying resolved pp 

these .measures, M- Nppker was determined npt 

* » 

tp .participate, in them, hut he decided also on 
not giving the signal of opposition : he remained 
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like a sentinel left at his post to conceal ma- 
nœuvres from the enemy. 

The popular party being at no loss to under- 
stand the measures plannéd against them, and 
being by no means disposed, like M. Necker, to 
become the victims of the Court, embraced the 
proposition of Mirabeau, which led -to the fa- 
mous address for sending back the troops. It 

9 

was • the first' time that France heard that po- 
pular eloquence, the natural power of which 

a 

was increased by the grandeur of the circum- 
stances. Respect for the personal character of 
the King was still remarkable in this tribunitian 
•harangue. “ And in what manner. Sire," said 
the orator of the chamber* “ do they act,- to 
make you doubt the attachment and affection of 
your subjects ? Have you been lavish of their 
blood? Are you cruel, implacable? Have 
■you made an abuse of justice? Does the 
'people charge its misfortunes on you ? Does 

it name- you in its calamities ?. - 

Do not put faith in those who speak to you 
with levity of the nation, and who represent it 
~to you only according to their view», at one 
time as insolent, rebellious, seditious — at another 
submissive, docile to the yoke, and ready to 
bow the head to receive it. Eaeh of. these .de- 
scriptions is equally unfaithful.. 
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“ Always ready. Sire, to obey you, because 
you command in the name of the law, our 
fidelity is without bounds, and without re- 
proach. 

“ Sire, we entreat you in the name of our 
country, in the name of your happiness and 
your fame ; Send back your soldiers to the sta- 
tions whence your advisers have drawn -them $ 
send back that artillery which is. destined to 

cover your frontiers; send. back, above. all, the 

0 

foreign troops, those allies of the nation whom . 
we pay for defending, and not for disquieting 
our homes. Your Majesty has no occasion for 
them ; why should a monarch, adored by twenty* 
five millions of Frenchmen, call, at a heavy 
expense, around his throne a few thousand 
foreigners ? : Sire, in thé midst of your children 
be guarded by their affection.” .. . 

' These. words are the last gleam - of attach- 
ment which the French showed to their King for 
his personal virtues. When the military force 
.whs tried, and tried in vain, the affection of 
the people seemed to disappear with the power 
of the Court. ' 

M. Necker continued to see the King daily ; 
but nothing of serious import was communi- 
cated to' him. Such silence towards, the prime 
minister was . very disquieting, when foreign . 
troops were seen to arrive from various points. 
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tad lake their station around Par» and Ver- 
sailles. My father told us in confidence every 
evening that he expected being put under ar* 
rest next day ; but that the danger to which the 
King was exposed; was, in h» opinion, so 
great, that he deemed it his duty to remain in 
office,' that he might, not. appedr to suspect what 
was going on. 

On the Llth July, at three in the afternoon, 
M. $fccker received a letter from the King, 
ordering him to quit. Paris and Prance, and 
only enjoining him to! conceal his departure from 
every ône. The baron de Breteuil had advised, 
in the committee, the arrest bf M. Necker, ds 
his dismissal might cause a tumult. “ I wifi 
answer,” said the. King, ** that he will obey 
strictly ) ray injunction id regard to secrecy.” 
M. Necker was affected by this mark of coni 
fidenee In his probity, although accompanied by 
an order tor. exile. 

He was informed in the sequel that two 
officers of the life-guards had followed him to 
secure his (person, if hehadinot complied with 
the injunction of the King. But they could 
hardly reach the frontiers so soon as M. Necker 
himself. Madame Necker .was his sole confir 
darite; she set cut, .oh quitting her saloon, 
* without any preparation for the. journey, with 
the precautions which a criminal would take to 
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escape his sentence ; and this sentence, so much 
dreaded, was the triumph which the people 
would have prepared for M. Necker had he 
been willing txi 1 accept of it. - Two days after 
his departure, and as soon as his removal from 
office was- known, the theatres were Shut as for 
a public calamity. All Paris took up arms ; the 
first cockade worn was green, because that .was 
the colour of M. Nicker's livery : medals were 
struck with his effigy ) and had he thought 
proper to repair to Paris, instead of quitting 
France by the nearest frontier, that of Flanders* 
it would be difficult to assign a Hmit to the in? 
fluence that he might have acquired. 

• Duty, doubtless, required obedience to the 
KingV order : but what man is: there who* even 
in ‘yielding obedience, would not bave allowed 
himself .to be recognized, and would not have 
consented to have - been brought back in spite 
of himself, by the multitude ? History does soit 
perhaps offer an example of a man shunning 
power, with all thé precaution^ which hé would 
have taken to escape from proscription. It was 
necessary, to be the defender of the people, to 
incur banishment in this manner ; and, at the 
same time, the most fhithful subject of his 
monarch, to sacrifice to him so scrupulously the 

bomage of an entire nation* ' 
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CHAPTER XXII. . 

* 

• » « 

Revolution of the 14 th July ( 1789 ). 

« < • 

• • * « 

TWO other, ministers were removed at the 
same time as M. Necker, M. de Montmorin, a 
man pèrsoiiaüy attached to the ' King from his 
infancy, and M. de St. Priest, who was remark* 
able for the soundness of his judgment. . But 
what will appear almost incredible to posterity, 
is, that in adopting a resolution of such import* 
abce, no measure was taken to ensure the per- 
sonal safety of thé Sovereign in case of misfor- 
tune. The advisers of the Crown thought them- 
selves so sure of success, that no troops were 
assembled , around Louis XVI. to accompany 
him to a certain distance in the. event of a re- 
volt of the capital. The soldiers were en- 
camped in the plains near the gates of Paris, 
which gave them an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the inhabitants ; the latter came to 
them in numbers, and made them promise not 
to make use of their arms against the people. 
Thus, with the exception of two German regi- 
ments, who did not understand French, and 
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who drew their sabres in the gardens of the 
Tuileries almost as if they had wished to afford 
a pretext for insurrection, all . the troops on 
which dependence was made participated in 
the feeling of die citizens, and complied in no 
respect with what was expected from them. 

As soon as the news of M. Necker*s departure 
was spread abroad in Paris, the streets were 
barricadoed, and all the inhabitants formed 
themselves into national guards, assuming some 
sort of military dress, and laying hold of whatever 
weapon first offered, whether musket, sabre, or 
scythe. Multitudes of men of the same opinion 
embraced each other in the streets like brothers; 
and the army of the people of Paris, consisting 
of more than a hundred thousand men, was 
formed in an instant, as if by a miracle. The 
Bastille, that citadel of arbitrary power, was 
taken on the 14th July, 1789. The baron de Bre- 
teuil,who boasted that he would put an end to the 
crisis in three days, remained only that number of 
days in office-long enough, however, to con* 
tribute to the overthrow of the royal power. 

. Such was the result of the advice of the ad- 

y 

versaries of M. Necker. - How can minds of 
such a cast still take on them to give an opinion 
on thé affairs of a great people ? What resources 
were prepared against the danger which they 
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themselves had created ? And did the world ever 
see men, who would not heat reason, acquît 
themselves so ill in the application Of force. 

The King in such circumstances could inspire 
no feeling but one of profound intecestand coin- 
passion. Princes educated to rule in IVande have 
never been accustomed to look the realitiesof 
lift in the face ; there was held np to them an 
artificial world, in Which they lived from thé 
first to the last day of the year ; and m&fcrtone 
necessarily found them without defence inthem- 
selves. 

The King was brought to Paris for the pur- 
pose of adopting, at the Jiùtel de ViUe, that re- 
volution which had just taken place against his 
'power. His religious tranquillity preserved !»* 
personal dignity in tMs/asitt all ensuing occa- 
sions ; tart' tas authority was at ah ehd i and 4f 
the chariots of lungs ought not to dragnatkmt 
in their train, it is, on the other handj unbe- 
coming in a nation to make a Iking foe orna- 
ment of its triumph. The apparent homage 
rendered on such an occasion to a dethroned 


sovereign is revolting to a generous mind. 
Never can liberty he established, when either 
the monarch or people are in a false situation. 
Each, to be sincere, must bein possession of his 
sights. Constraint imposed on the bead of a 
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government can never be the basis of the con* 
stitutional independence of a country. 

The 14 th July , although marked by assassi* 
nations on thë part of the populace, was yet a 
day of grandeur: the movement was national; no 
faction, either foreign or domestic, would have 
been able to excite such enthusiasm. All France 
participated in it, and the' émotion of a whole 
people is always connected with true and natural 
feeling. The most honourable names, Bailly, 
La Fayette, La lly, were proclaimed by the pub* 
lib opinion ; the silence of a country governed 

r 

by a court was exchanged for the sound of the 
spontaneous acclamations of all the citizens. 
The minds of the people were exalted ; hut as 
yet there was nothing but purity in their souls 
end the conquerors had not had time to con*- 
tract those haughty passions from which thé 
Strongest party in France is scarcely ever able 
to ‘preserve itself. 
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, CHAPTER XXIII. 
Return of M. Necker. 


M. NECKER, on arriving at Brussels, re. 

' mained two days to take rest before proceeding 
to Switzerland by way of Germany. His greatest 
subject of disquietude at this time was the scarcity 
that threatened Paris. In the preceding winter 
his indefatigable exertions had preserved the, 
capital from the misfortune of famine ; but the 
bad harvest rendered it more and more, neces* 
sary to have recourse to foreign arrivals, and 
to the credit of the great mercantile houses, of 
Europe. • He had consequently written in die 
beginning of July to Messrs. Hope, the celer 
brated Amsterdam merchants; and apprehen* 
sive that, in the existing posture of affairs, they 
might be averse to undertake the purchase of 
corn for France, unless he personally guaranteed 
the payment, he had offered them security to the 
extent of a million livres on his private fortune. 
On arriving at Brussels, M. Necker recalled this 
guarantee to his mind. He had reason to 
apprehend that, in the crisis of a revolution, 
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the duties of government might be neglected, 
or that the news of his departure might be pre- 
judicial to the public credit. 'Messrs. Hope, in 
particular, might presume that, under such cir- 
cumstances, M. Necker would withdraw his 
security ; but he even wrote to them from Brus- 
sels that he was exiled from France, but that 
they were to consider the personal engagement 
he had taken as unaltered. 

The baron de Breteuil, during the few days that 
he was minister, received the answer of Messrs. 
Hope to M. Necker’s first letter, which con- 
tained an offer to guarantee their purchases by 
his private fortune. M. du Fresne de St. Leon, 
chief clerk in the finance department, . a man of 
penetration and decision, gave this letter to the 
.Baron de Breteuil, who treated the whole as 
folly : “ What,” said he, “ can the private for- 
tune of a minister have to do with the public 
interest ?” He might as well have added, “ Why 
does this foreigner interfere at all with the affairs 
of France ? ” 

During the interval that M. Necker was tra- 
velling along the German frontier, the revolu- 
tion of the 14th July took place at Paris. Ma- 
dame de Polignac, whom he had left at Ver- 
sailles all powerful by the Queen’s favour, sent 
for him to his great surprise in an inn at Bâle, 

VOL. I. R 
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and apprized him that she had fled in conse- 
quence of the events that had occurred. M. 
Necker could not conceive the possibility of 
proscriptions, and he was long in comprehend- 
ing the motives that had led to-the departure of 
Madame de Polignac. Letters brought by 
couriers, orders from the King, and invitations 
from the Assembly, all pressed him to resume 
his situation. “ M. Necker,*' says Burke, in 
one of his writings, “ was recalled, like Pom- 
pey, to his misfortune, and, like Marius, hé 
sat down on ruins.” M. and Madame Necker 
saw the matter in this light, and it will appear 
from the details that I have given in the private 
life of my father, how much it cost him to take 
the determination of returning. 

All the flattering circumstances attending his 
recaH, could not blind him in regard to the 
actual state of things. Murders had been com* 
naitted by the people on the 14th July, and 

4 

M. Necker, at once religious and philosophic 
in his manner of viewing things, abandoned all 
hope of the success of a cause already marked 
by bloodshed. Nor could he flatter himself 
with possessing the confidence of the King, 
since Louis recalled him only from duead of the 
danger to which his absence exposed him. Had 
he been actuated merely by ambition, nothing 
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was easier than to return in triumph, support» 
ing himself on the strength of the National 
Assembly ; but it was only to sacrifice himself 
to the King, and to France, that M. Necker 
consented to resume his station after the Revo» 
lution of the 14th July. He was in hopes of 
rendering service to the country by lavishing 
his popularity in the defence of the royal au- 
thority, now too much weakened. A man 
exiled by the aristocratic party, would, he 
trusted, be heard with some favour when he 

i 

pleaded their cause.' A distinguished citizen, 
in whom twenty-seven years of revolution 
daily discovered new virtues, an admirable 
orator, whose eloquence has defended the cause 
of his father, of bis country, and of his King, 
Lally ToHendal, equally strong in addresses to 
reason, and appeals to feeling— one who is 
never led away from truth by enthusiasm, ex- 
pressed himself thus on M. Necker's character 
and conduct, at the time of his removal : 

** We have just learned, Gentlemen, the de- 
ception practised on the confidence of a King 
whom we love, and the wound given to the 
hopes of the nation whom we represent. 

**. I will not now repeat all that has been said 
to you, with as much justice as energy ; I will 
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lay before you a plain .sketch, and ask of you 
to accompany me back to the month of August 
of last year. 

“ The King was deceived. 

“ The laws were without administrators, and 
ft population of twenty-five millions without 
judges} 

“ The treasury without money, without cre- 
dit, without the means of preventing a general 
bankruptcy, which in fact would have taken 
place in the course of a few days } 

“ The executive power had neither respect 
for the liberty of individuals, nor strength to 
maintain public order ; the people without any 
resource but the convocation of the States Ge- 
neral, yet hopeless of obtaining it, and distrust- 
ful even of the promise of a King whose pro- 
bity they revered, because they persisted in 
believing that the ministers of the day would 
elude -compliance. 

“ To these political afflictions Providence, in 
its anger, had joined others; ravage and. deso- 
lation was spread through the country ; famine 
appeared in the distance, threatening a part of 
the kingdom. 

, “ The cry of truth reached the King’s ears ; 
his eye fixed itself on this distressing picture ; 
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his pure .and upright heart was moved} he 
yielded to the wish of the people ; he recalled 
the minister whom the people demanded. 

“ Justice resumed its course. 

** The public treasury was filled ; credit re- 
appeared as in times of the greatest prosperity ; 
the infamous name of bankruptcy was no longer 
pronounced. 

** The prisons were opened, and restored to 
society the victims whom they contained. 

“ The insurrections, of which the seeds had 
been sown in several provinces, and which were 
likely to lead to the most dreadful results, were 
confined to troubles certainly afflicting in their 
nature, but temporary, and soon appeased by 
prudence and lenity. 

“ The States General were once more pro- 
mised : no one was now doubtful of their meet- 
ing, when they saw a virtuous King confide the 
execution of his promise to a virtuous minister. 
The King’s name was covered with benedictions. 

“ The season of scarcity came. Immense 
exertions, the sea covered with shipping, all 
the powers of Europe applied to, the two hemi- 
spheres put under contribution for our subsist- 
ence, more than fourteen hundred thousand 
quintals of com and flour imported among us, 
a million sterling expended by the royal trea- 
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8ury, an active, efficacious, unremitted anxiety 
applied every day, every hour, in every place 
succeeded in warding off this calamity; and 
the paternal disquietude, the generous sacrifices 
of the King, published by his minister, excited 
in the hearts of all his subjects new feelings of 
love and gratitude. 

“ Finally, in spite of numberless obstacles, 
the States General were assembled. The States 
General assembled ! How many things, Gen- 
tlemen, are comprised in these few words ! how 
many benefits do they suggest i to what a degree 
ought ‘the gratitude of Frenchmen to be fixed 
on them ! Division showed itself, to a certain 
extent, in the outset of this memorable asséna- 
bly ; let us beware of reproaching each other 
with it, and let none of us pretend to be wholly 
guiltless of it. Let us, rather say for the sake 
of peace, that every one of us may have allowed 
himself to fall into some venial errors ; let us 
say that the last moment of prejudice is like the 
last moment of him whom it torments— that at 
the instant it is about to expire, it acquires a 
temporary animation, and shows a final gleam of 
existencè. Let us acknowledge that, as far as 
human exertions could go, there was not one 
conciliating measure which the minister did not 
attempt with the most strict impartiality, and 
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that where he did not succeed, the fault lay in 
the force of circumstances. But amidst diver- 

* * » i 

sity rtf opinion a patriotic feeling animated every 
heart ; the pacifying efforts of the minister, the 
reiterated invitations of the King, were at last 
successful. A re-union took place : everyday 
removed some principle of division j every day 
produced a motive for reconciliation : a plan of 
a constitution, sketched by an experienced hand, 
conceived by an intelligent mind, and an upright 
heart,* rallied all our minds and all our hearts. 
We were now making a real progress : we now 
entered effectually op our task, and France was 
beginning to respire. 

“ It is at this instant, after overcoming sp 
many obstacles, in the midst of so many hopes 
and so many wants, that perfidious advisers 
removed from the most just of kings, his most 
faithful servant,, and, from the nation, the 
citizen minister in whom she had placed her 
confidence. 

“ Who then are his accusers before the throne? 
certainly not the parliaments, whom he recalled j 
certainly not the people, whom he saved from 
famine ; nor the public creditors, whom he was 
the means of paying ; nor the upright citizens. 


S 
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whose wishes he has seconded. Who are they 
then ? I do not know, but some there must be; 
the -justice, the well-known goodness of the 
King do not allow me to doubt it — whoever 
they are, their guilt is serious. 

“ If we cannot trace the accusers, let us en- 
deavour to find the crimes which they may have 
- laid to his charge. - This minister, whom the 
King had granted to his people as a gift of love, 
in what manner has he become all at once the 
object of animadversion ? what has he done for 
a twelvemonth past ? we have just seen it, I 
have said it, and I now repeat it: — when 
there was no money in the treasury, he paid us; 
when we had no bread, he fed us ; when there 
was no strength in the executive power, he 
calmed insurrection. I have heard him accused 
alternately .of shaking the throne, and of ren- 
dering the King despotic; of sacrificing the 
people to the noblesse , and the noblesse to the 
people. I considered these accusations the ordi- 
nary lot of the just and impartial, and the double 
censure appeared to me a double homage. 

“ I recollect further having heard him called a 
factious man ; I asked myself the meaning of 
the expression. I asked what other minister 
had ever been more devoted to the master whom 
he served, what other had been more eager to 
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publish the virtues and good actions of the King, 
■what other had given or procured to him a larger 
share of benedictions, of- testimonies of love, 
and of respect. 

“ Members of the Commons! whose noble 
sympathy made you rush before him on the day 
of his last triumph ; that day, when after fearing 
you would lose him, you flattered yourselves 
that he was. restored to you for a longer time ; 
when you surrounded hifn, when in the name 
of the people, of whom you are the august re- 
presentatives, in the name of the King, whose 
faithful subjects you are, you entreated him to 
remain the minister of both, while you were 
melted even to tears ; ah ! say if it was with a 
factious look, or with the insolence of the leader 
of a party, that he received all these testi- 
monies of your affection ? Did he say to you, 
or did he ask you any thing but to pût your 
confidence in the King, to lové the King, and 
to render this assembly dear to the King? 
"Members of the Commons, answer me, I entreat 
you, and if my voice presumes to give publicity 
to a falsehood, let yours arise to confound me. 

“ And his manner of retiring. Gentlemen, did 
it bear in any respect the appearance of a fac- 
tious mind? His most trusted servants, bis 

✓ 

most affectionate friends, even his family, re- 
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mained ignorant of his departure. He professed 
that he was going to the country ; he left a prey 
to anxiety all who were connected with him, all 
who were attached to him ; a night was passed 
in seeking him in all directions. Such beha- 
viour would be perfectly natural in the case of a 
prevaricator eager to escape the public indigna- 
tion ; but when you consider that he did it to 
withdraw ftom its homage, from expressions of 
regret which would have followed him along 
his way, and which might have soothed his mis- 
fortunes ; that he should have deprived himself 
of this comfort, and suffered in the persons of 
all whom he loved, rather than be the cause of 
a moment's disorder or popular commotion} 
that in short the last feeling that he expe- 
rienced, the last duty that be prescribed to 
himself in quitting that France from which he 
was banished, consisted in giving the King and 
the nation this proof of respect and attachment 
— we must either not believe in the existence of 
virtue, or confess that virtue is here displayed 
in as pure a form as she ever exhibited on 
earth.” 

All that I had hitherto seen— the transports 
of the people which I had witnessed, my father’s 
carriage drawn by the citizens of the towns 
through which we passed — women on their 
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knees when they saw him pass along the road- 
nothing made me experience so lively an emo- 
tion, as such an opinion pronounced by such a 
man. 

In less than a fortnight two millions of na. 
tional guards were under arms in France. The 
arming of this militia was, no doubt, quickened 
by the dexterous circulation of a rumour in every 
town and village that the enemy was at hand $ 
but the unanimous feeling that drew the people 
from a state of tutelage was inspired by no 
artifice, and directed by no party} the as* 
cendency of the privileged bodies, and the 
strength of regular troops, disappeared in an 
instant. The nation took the place of all ; it 
said, like the Cid, “ We now arise ; ” and to 
show itself was to accomplish the victory. 
But alas! it also, in a short time, was de- 
praved by flatterers, because it was become a 
power. 

In the journey from Bâle to Paris, the newly 
constituted authorities came out to address 
M. Necker, as he passed through the towns ; he 
recommended to them respect for property, at- 
tention to the clergy and nobility, and love for 
the King. He prevailed on them to grant pass- 
ports to several persons who were quitting 
France. The baron de Besenval, who had com- 
manded a part of the German troops, was ar- 
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rested at the distance of ten leagues from Paris, 
and the municipality of the capital had ordered 
him to be brought thither. M. Necker took 
on himself to suspend the execution of this 
order, in the dread, for which there were but 
too strong reasons, .that the populace of Paris 
would have massacred him in its rage. But 
M. Necker felt all the danger that he incurred, 
in acting thus on the mere ground of his 
popularity. Accordingly, the day after his re* 
turn to Versailles, he repaired to the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris to give an explanation of his 
conduct. 

Let me be permitted to dwell once more on 
this day, the last of pure happiness in my life, 
which, however, had hardly begun its course. 
The whole population of Paris rushed in crowds 
into the streets ; men and women were seen at 
the windows, and on the roofs, calling out 
Vive M. Necker. As he drew near the Hotel 
de Ville the acclamations redoubled, the square 
was filled with a multitude animated by one 
feeling, and pressing forward to receive a single 
man, and that man was my father. He entered 
the hall of the Hotel de Ville , explained to the 
qewly elected magistrates the order that he had 
given to save M. de Besenval $ and urging to 
them, with his accustomed delicacy, all that 
pleaded in favour of those who had acted in 
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obedieiice to their sovéreign, and in défènce of 
a state of things that had existed during several 
centuries, he asked an amnesty for the past, 
whatever it might be, and reconciliation for the 
future. The confederates of Rutli, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth^ century, when they 
swore to deliver Switzerland, swore at the same 
time to be just towards their adversaries ; and it 
was doubtless to this noble resolution that they 
were indebted for their triumph. Hardly had M. 
Necker pronounced the word amnesty, than it 
came home to every heart ; the people collected 
in the square were eager to participate in it. 
M. Necker then came forward on the balcony, 
and proclaiming in a loud voice the sacred words 
of peace among Frenchmen of all parties, the 
whole multitude answered him with transport/ 
As for me, I saw nothing after this instant, for 
I was bereft of my senses by joy. 

Amiable and generous France, adieu ! Adieu, 
France, which desired liberty, and which might 
then so easily have obtained it f I am now 
doomed to relate first your faults, next your 
crimes, and lastly your misfortunes : gleams of 
your virtues will still appear j but the light 
which they cast will serve only to show more 
clearly the depth of your miseries. Yet you 
have ever possessed such titles to be loved, that 
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the mind still cherishes the hope of finding yon 
what you were in the earliest days of national 
union. A friend returning after a long absence, 
would be welcomed more kindly for the sépara, 
tion. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mirabeau. 


UNE would almost say that in every era of 
history there are personages who should be 
considered as the representatives of the good and 
of the wicked principle. Such, in Rome, were 
Cicero and Catiline ; such, in France, were M. 
Necker and Mirabeau. Mirabeau, gifted with 
the most comprehensive and energetic mind, 
thought himself sufficiently strong to overthrow 
the government, and to erect on its ruins a sys- 
tem, of some kind or other, that would have been 
the work of his own hands. This gigantic project 
was the ruin of France, and the ruin of himself? 
fox he acted at first in the spirit of faction, al- 
though his real manner of judging was that of 
the most reflecting statesman. He was then of 
the age of forty, and had passed bis whole life in 
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law-suits, abduction of women, and in prisons ; 
he was excluded from good society, and his first 
wish was to regain his station in it. But he 
thought it necessary to set on .fire the whole 
social edifice, that the doors of the Paris saloons 
might be opened to him. Like other immoral 
men, Mirabeau looked first to his personal in- 
terest in public affairs, and his foresight was 
limited by his egotism. 

An unfortunate deputy of the Tiers Etat , a 
well intentioned but a very weak man, gave the 
Constituent Assembly an account of what had 
passed at the Hotel de Ville , and of the triumph 
obtained by M. Necker over the emotions of 
hatred which some persons had attempted to 
excite among the people. This deputy ex- 
pressed himself with so much hesitation, and so 
much coldness, and still was so desirous to act 
an eloquent part, that he destroyed all the 
effect of the admirable recital which he had 
taken on himself. Mirabeau, his pride deeply 
wounded at the success of M, Necker, flat- 
tered himself with defeating the triumph of 
enthusiasm by throwing out ironical insinua-, 
tions in the Assembly, and suspicions among 
the people. He repaired on that very day to 
all the sections of Paris, and prevailed on them 
to retract the amnesty granted the day before. 
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He èndeavoüred to excite exasperation against 
■the late prefects of . the court, andalarïnedthe 
Parisians by the dread of ^passing for the dupes 
of their good nature* an apprehension that ope- 
rates very potently oh them, lor they aim above 
all things :at beihg .considered quick-sighted and 
'formidable. Mirabeau, by snatching' from Mi 
Necker the palm of domestic peace, struck: the 
first blow at his popularity; /but this reverse 
could not but be followed by anumber of others $ 
for from the time that thee popular . party were 
urged, to persecute the vanquished, M. Necker 
could no longer make common- cause with the 
victors. 

Mirabeau proceeded, to circulate doctrines of 
the wildest anarchy, although his inteHect when 
viewed apart from bis ’character, was perfectly 
sound and luminous. M. Necker has said of 
him in one of - his writings < that he was “ a de. 
raagogue by calculation,- and an aristocrat by 
disposition/* There, cannot be a- more correct 
sketch of the man;: not only was his mind too 
enlightened to a void* perceiving the impossibi- 
lity of a democratic government in Prance ; 

but be would not have desired it, had it been 

* 

practicable. He was vain in a high degree of 
hi% birth, and could not speak of the day ofSh 
Bartholomew, without saying, “ Admiral Co* 

vol. j, s 
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ligni, who» by the way» was a relation of my 
family.” So desirous was he of reminding 
people on all occasions of his descent 

His expensive habits made money extremely 
necessary to him, and M. Necker has been 
blamed for not having taken him into the pay 
of the court on the ripening of the States Ge- 
neral. But other ministers had undertaken this 
kind of business, for which M. Necker was by 
no means calculated. Besides, Mirabeau, whe- 
ther he took the money of the court or not was 
determined to rendeir himself mot the instru- 
ment but the master of the court» and he never 
would have been prevailed on to renounce his 
power as a demagogue, until that power had 
raised him to the head of the government. He 
urged the union of all power in a single assembly» 
although perfectly aware that such a plan was 
hostile to the public welfare ; but he flattered 
himself that France would thus fall into his 
hands, and that, after having precipitated her 
into confusion, he should have the power of re- 
instating her when he thought proper. Mora- 
lity is the first of sciences, even in the light of 
calculation ! — there are always limits to the in- 
tellect of those who have not felt the harmony 
that exists between the nature of things and the 
duties of man. “ La petite morale tpe la 
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grandee-morality in small things destroys mora- 
lity in great,” was a frequent remark of Mirâr 
beau ; but an opportunity of exercising the lat- 
ter hardly occurred, according. to his views, in 
the course of a life. 

He possessed a larger share of intellect than 
of talent, and it .was not without 'difficulty that 
he spoke extempore in the assembly. A similar 
difficulty in composing made him have recourse 
to the assistance of friends in all his works ; 
yet not ode of them after his death would have 
been capable of writing what he had found 
means to inspire into them. In speaking of the 
Abbe Maury he used to say, “ When he is on 
the right side of the question , we debate ; when 
be is on -the wrong, I crush him;” but the 
truth, was, that the Abbé Maury often defended 
even a good cause with that kind of eloquence 
which does not proceed from real emotion of 
the heart. 

Had ministers been allowed to sit in the as- 
sembly, M. Necker, who was capable of ex- 
pressing himself with the greatest warmth and 
force, would, I believe, have triumphed over 
Mirabeau. .But he could not enter on debate, 
and was obliged to confine himself to the trans- 
mission of memorials. Mirabeau was in the 

t 

habit of attacking the minister in his absence, 

32 
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femidst praises of his goodness, his generosity, 
his popularity, the whole expressed with a de- 
ceitful respect that was extremely to be dreaded. 
Tet he bad a sincere admiration for M. Necker, 
and acknowledged it to his friends ; but he well 
knew that so scrupulous a character would 
never coalesce with his own, and his grand ob- 
ject was to overset its influence. 

M. Necker was reduced to act on the defen- 
sive; the other assailed with the more confi- 
dence, that neither the suecess nor the respon- 
sibility of administration were his concern. M. 
Necker, by defending the royal authority, ne- 
cessarily sacrificed, his fevour with the popular 
party. He knew besides, by experience, that 
the King had secret counsellors and private 
plans, and he was by no means certain of 
prevailing on him to fellow the course that he 
thought best. Obstacles of every kind im- 
peded his measures ; h*e was not at liberty to 
speak openly on any subject ; the line however 
“which he invariably followed was that , which 
Was pointed out to him by his duty as minister. 
The nation and the King had exchanged places : 
«the King had become by much, fer too much, 
the weaker party. It; was thus incumbent on M. 
Necker to defend the throne against the nation, 
as he had defended the nation against the throne. 
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But Mirabeau was not to be restrained by those 
generous sentiments ; he put himself at the' 
head of a parly who aimed at political import-' 
ance, cost what it, would; and the most abstract' 
principles were in his hands nothing but instru- 
ments of intrigue. 

Nature had effectually seconded him by giving 
him those defects and advantages that operate 
on a popular assembly : sarcasm, irony, force, 
and originality. The moment he rose to speak, 
the moment he stepped to the tribune, the cu- 
riosity of all was excited; nobody esteemed 
him, but the impression of his talents was 
such, that no one dared to attack him, if we 
except those members of the aristocratic body, 
who, declining a conflict in debate, thought pro- 
per to send him challenge after challenge to meet 
them with the sword. He always refused these 
challenges, and merely noted the names of the 
parties in his pocket book, with a promise that 
they should be answered at the dissolution of 
the assembly. It is not fair, he said, in speak- 
ing of an honest country gentleman, of I do 
not know what province, to expose a man of 
talent like me, against a blockhead like him, 
And, what is very extraordinary in suçh a coun- 
try as France, this behaviour had not the effect 
*>f bringing him into contempt, it did not even 
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make his courage suspected. There was some* 
thing so martial in his niind, and so bold in his 
manner, that no one could impute cowardice in 
any way to such a man. 
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CHAPTER H. 

. » 

Of the Constituent Assembly after the 14 th July. 

0 

The Tiers Etat , and the minority of the 
noblesse and clergy, formed the majority of 
, the Constituent Assembly ; and this assembly 
disposed of the fate of France. After the 
14th July, nothing could be more striking than 
the sight of twelve hundred deputies, listened 

to by numerous spectators, and kindling at the 

« \ 

very name of those great truths, which have 
occupied the human mind since the origin of 
society. This assembly partook of the pas* 
sions of the people ; but no collection Of men 
could present such an imposing mass of infor- 
mation. Thoughts were communicated . there 
yith electric rapidity, because the action of 
man on man is irresistible, and because nothing 
appealed more strongly, to the imagination than 
that unarmed will (' volonté sans armes ) bursting 
the ancient chains, forged originally by con- 
quest, and now suddenly disappearing before 
the simplicity of reason. , We must carry our* 
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selves back to 1 789, when prejudice had been 
the only cause of mischief, and when unsul- 
lied liberty was the idol of enlightened minds. 
With what enthusiasm did' one contemplate 
such a number of persons of different classes, 
some coming to make sacrifices, others to enter 
on the possession of their rights. Yet there 
were symptoms of a certain arrogance of power, 
among those sovereigns of a new kind, who 
considered themselves depositories of a power 
without limits, the power of the people. The 
English had proceeded slowly in forming a new 
political constitution ; the French, seeing it had 
Mood its ground firmly for more than a century. 
Ought to have been satisfied with its imitation. 

Mounier, Lally, Malouet, Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, came forward in support of the royal 
prerogative, as soon as the Revolution! had ■dis- 
armed the partisans of thé old régime. This 

* 

course was dictated, not only by rèflection, but 
by that involuntary sympathy which we feel for 
the powerful in a state of misfortune, particu- 
larly when surrounded by august recollections. 
This generous feeling would have been that of 
the French at large, if the necessity of ap- 
plause did not with them rise pre-eminent to 
Very other impulse ; and the spirit of the time 
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inspired the maxims of demagogues into those 
very persons, who were afterwards to become 
the apologists of despotism. 

A man of talent said some time ago, « Who- 
ever may be named finance minister, may con* 
sider nje beforehand as his friend, and even as, 
in some degree, his relation/’ In France, on 
the other hand, it is a duty to befriend the 
vanquished party, be it what it may ; for the 
possession of power produces a more depraving 
effect on the French than on any other nation. 
The habit of living at court, or the desire of 
getting there, forms their minds to vanity ; and, 
in an arbitrary government, people have no 
idea of any doctrine but that of success. It 
was the faults generated and brought forth by 
servility which were the cause of the excesses 
of licentiousness. 

Every town, every village, sent its congra* 
tulations to the assembly ; and, whoever had 
composed one of these forty thousand addresses, 
began to think himself a rival to Montesquieu. 

The crowd of spectators, admitted into the gal- 
leries, stimulated the speakers to such a degree, 
that each endeavoured to obtain a share in 
those peals of applause, which were so new and 
so seductive to the self-love of the individual. 
In the British parliament it is a rule not to read 
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« speech, it must he spoken ; so that the num- 
ber of persons capable of addressing the house 
with effect is necessarily . very "Small : but, as 
soon as permission is given to read either What 
we haye written for ourselves, or what others 
have written for us, men of eminence are no 
longer the permanent leaders of ah assembly, 
and we thus lose one of the great advantages 

of a free government— that of giving talent its 

« / 

place, and, consequently, prompting all men 
to the improvement of their faculties. When 
one can become a courtier of the people with 
as little exertion as makes one a courtier of a 
prince, the cause of mankind gains nothing by 
the change.' 

The democratic declamations, which obtained 
success in the assembly, were transformed into 
actual outrage in the country; country-seats 
were burned in fulfilment of the epigrams pro- 
nounced by the popular speakers, and the king- 
dom was thrown intoconfusion by a war of words. 

The assembly was seized with a philosophie 
enthusiasm, proceeding, in part, from the ex- 
ample of the United States of America, That 
country, new as yet to history, had nothing in 
the shape of ancient usage to preserve, if we 
except the excellent regulations of English 
jurisprudence, which, long ago adopted in 
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America, had there implanted a feeling of justice 

i * » 

and moderation. The French flattered them- 
selves with the power of adopting for the basis 
of their government the principles that suited 
a ne w people; but, situated fa' -the midst of 
Europe, and embarrassed with a "privileged 
caste, whose claims it was necessary to quiet, 
the plan was impracticable : besides, how were 
they to conciliate the institutions of a republic 
with the existence of a monarchy ? The English 
constitution offered the only example of the 
solution of this problem. But a mania of 
vanity, something like that of a man of letters, 
prompted the French to innovate in this respect: 
they had all the fastidious apprehension of an 
author who refuses to borrow either character 
or situations from existing works. Now, as far 
as fiction goes, we do well to aim at originality ; 
but, when real institutions are in question, 
we are fortunate in having before us a practical 
proof of their utility. 1 should certainly be 

ashamed at this time, more than any other, to 

\ 

take part in declamations against the first repre- 
sentative assembly of France : it contained men 
of the greatest merit, and it is to the reforms 
introduced by it that the nation is still in- 
debted for the stock of reason and liberty which 
it will, and ought to preserve, at whatever 
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sacrifice. But, if this assembly had added to 
its shining talents a more scrupulous regard to 
morality, it would have found the happy medium 
between the two parties, who, if we may Use 
the expression, contested with, each other the 
theory of politics. . 
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CHAPTER III. 

ê 

> 

General La Fayette. 

t 

M. DE LA FAYETTE, having fonght from 
Ms early youth for the cause of America, had 
early become imbued with the principles of 
liberty which form the basis of that government. 
If he made mistakes in regard to the French 
Revolution, we are to ascribe them all to his 
admiration of the American institutions, and 
of Washington, the hero citizen, who guided 
the first steps of that nation in the career of 
independence. La Fayette, young, affluent, 
of noble family, and beloved at home, relin- 
quished all these advantages at the age of 
nineteen, to serve beyond the ocean in the 
cause of that liberty, the love of which has 
decided every action of his life. Had he had 
the happiness to be a native of the United 
States, his conduct would have been that of 
Washington: the same disinterestedness, the 
same enthusiasm, the same perseverance in their 
opinions, distinguished each of these generous 
friends of humanity. Had General Washington 
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been, like the Marquis de la Fayette, com- 
mander of the national guard of Paris, he also 
might have found it impossible to control the 
course of circumstances; he also might have 
seen his efforts baffled by the difficulty of being 
at once faithful to his engagements to the King, 
and of establishing at the same time the liberty 
of his country. 

M; dè la Fayette, I must say, has a right to 
be considered a triie republican ; none of the 
vanities of - his rank ever entered his 'head ; 
power, the effect of which is so great in France, 
had no ascendency over him ; the desire of 

pleasing in dràWing-rdom conversation did not 

• ♦ • 

with him influence a single phrase ; he sa- 
crificed all his fortune to his opinions with 
the most generous indifference. When in the 
prisons of Olmutz, as when at the height of 
his influence, he was equally firm in his attach- 
ment to his principles. His manner of seeing 
and acting is open and direct. Whoever has 
ntarked his conduct may foretell with certainly 
what he will do on any particular occasion. 
His political feeling is that of a citizen of the 
United States, and even his person is more 
English than French. The hatred of which 
M. de la Fayette is the object has néver em- 
bittered his temper, and his gentleness of soul 
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is complete ; at the same time nothing has ever 
modified his opinions, and his confidence in thé 
triumph of liberty is the same as that of a pious 
. man in a future life. These sentiments, so 
contrary to the selfish calculations of most of 
the men who have acted a part in France, may 
appear pitiable in the eyes of some persons— 
** It is so silly,” they think, “ to prefer one’s 
country to one’s self, not to change one’s party 
when that party is worsted j in short, to con* 
sider mankind, not as cards with which to play 
a winning game, but as the sacred objects of 
unlimited sacrifices»” If this is to form the 
charge' of silliness, would that it were but once 
merited by our men Of .talents ! 

It is a singular phenomenon that such a cha- 
racter as that of M. de la Fayette should have 
appeared in the foremost rank of Fretich 
mbleese ; but be can neither be censured nor 
exculpated with impartiality, without being ac- 
knowledged to be such as I have described him. 
It then becomes easy to understand the diifer- 
ent Contrasts which naturally arose between his 
disposition and his situation. Supporting mo- 
narchy more from duty than attachment, he 
drew involuntarily towards the principles of the 
democrats whom he was obliged to resist ; and 
a certain kindness for the advocates of the re- 
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publican form was perceptible in him, although 
his reflection forbade the admission of their 
system into France. Since the departure of 
M. de la Fayette for America, now forty years . 
ago, we cannot quote a single action or a single 
word of his which was not direct and consistent ; 
personal interest never blended itself in the 
least with his public conduct. Success would 
have displayed such sentiments to advantage ; 
but they claim the attention of the historian, 
in spite of circumstances, and in spite even of 
faults, which may serve as a handle to his op- 
ponents. 

On the llth July, before the Tiers Etat had 
obtained their triumph, M. de la Fayette ad- 
dressed the Constituent Assembly, and pro- 
posed a declaration of rights, nearly similar to 
that which the Americans placed at the. head of 
their constitution, after conquering their inde- 
pendence. The English, likewise, after ex- 
cluding the Stuarts, and calling William III. to 
the crown, made him sign a bill of rights, on 
which their present constitution is founded. 
But the American declaration of rights being 
intended for a people where there were no pre- 
existing privileges to impede the pure operation 
of reason, there was a propriety in prefixing a 
declaration of the universal principles of poli- 
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tical liberty and equality, altogether in confer, 
mity with the state of knowledge already dif- 
fused among them. In England the bill of 
rights did not proceed on general ideas ; it con- 
firmed existing laws and institutions. 

The French declaration of rights in 1789 
contained the best part of those of England 
and America ; but it would have perhaps been 
better to have confined it, on the one hand, to 

what was indisputable, and, on the other, to 

» 

what would not have admitted of any danger- 
ous interpretation. There can be no donbt that 
distinctions in society can have no other object 
than the general good; that all political power 
takes its rise from the interest of the people ; 
that men are born and remain free and equal in 
the eye of the law ; but there is ample space 
for sophistry in so wide a field, while nothing 
is more clear or undoubted than the application 
of these truths to individual liberty, the esta, 
blishment of juries, the freedom of the press, 
popular elections, the division of the legislative 
power, the sanctioning of taxes, &c. 

Philippe le Long said that “ Every man, in 
particular every Frenchman, was born, and re- 
mained free he was, it is well known, very 
far from imposing any restraint on himself, from 
the consequences of this maxim. A natiop, 
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however, is likely to take words of this nature 
in a much more extensive sense than a king. 

When the declaration of the rights of man ap- 

» 

peared in the .Constituent Assembly, in the 
midst of that young noblesse who so lately 
had figured as courtiers, they came forth one 
after the other with a string of philosophic 
phrases ; entering with self-complacency into 
minute discussions on the mode of expressing 
this or that maxim, the truth of which, how- 
ever, is so evident that the plainest words in 
any language are equally capable of conveying 
it. It was then foreseen that nothing durable 
could be produced by a mode of debating into 
which vanity, at once frivolous and factious, 
had so, soon found its way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Good effected by the Constituent 

Assembly. 

Before entering on the distressing events 
■which have disfigured the French revolution, 
and lost, perhaps, for a considerable time, the 
cause of reason and liberty in Europe, let us 
examine the principles proclaimed by the Con* 
stituent Assembly, and exhibit a sketch of the 
advantages which their application has pro- 
duced, and still produces in France, in spite of 
all the misfortunes that haye pressed on that 
country. 

The use of torture still subsisted in T789 ; 
the King had abolished only the rack before 
trial; punishments, such as straining on the 
wheel, and torments similar to those which 
during three days were inflicted on Damiens, 
were, in certain cases, still admitted. The 
Constituent Assembly abolished even the name 

of these judicial barbarities. The penal laws 

» 

against the Protestants, already modified in 
1787, by the predecessors of the States Ge- 
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neral, were replaced by the most complete 
liberty of public worship. 

Criminal processes were not carried on in 
public, and not only were a number of irrepa- 
rable mistakes committed, but a much greater 
number were supposed; for whatever is not 
public in the administration of justice is sure 
to be accounted unfair. 

The Constituent Assembly introduced into 
France all the criminal jurisprudence of Eng- 
land, and perhaps improved it in several re- 
spects, as they were not checked in their la- 
bours by ancient usages. M. de la Fayette, 
from the time that he was placed at the head of 
the armed force of Paris, declared to the magi- 
strates of that city, that he could not take 
upon himself to arrest any one, unless the ac- 
cused were to be provided with counsel, a copy 
of the charge, the power of confronting wit* 
nesses, and publicity given to the whole pro- 
cedure. In consequence of this demand, equally 
liberal and rare on the part of a military man, 
the magistrates asked and obtained from the 
■Constituent Assembly that those precious secu- 
rities should be in force till the establishment 
of juries should prevent all anxiety about the 
equity of the decisions. 

The parliaments of Fnmce were, as is appa- 
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rent from their history, bodies possessing cer- 
tain privileges, and acting frequently as the in- 
struments of political passions ; but from their 
having a certain independence in their consti- 
tution, and preserving a strict respect for forms, 
the King’s ministers were almost always in a 
state of altercation with them. Since the com- 
mencement of the French monarchy there has, 
as we have already remarked, hardly existed a 
state offence, the cognizance of which has not 
been withdrawn from the ordinary courts, or in 
the decision of which the forms enjoined by law 
were preserved. In examining the endless list 
of ministers, noblemen, and citizens, condemned 
to death on political grounds during - several 
centuries, we see, and it is to the honour of the 
established judges that we say it, that govern- 
ment was obliged to commit the trials to ex- 
traordinary commissions when it wished to 
secure a conviction. These commissions were, 
it is true, usually composed of men who had 
been judges, but they were not formed on 
the established plan $ and yet government had 
but too much reason to reckon with confidence 
on the spirit of the courts. Criminal jurispru- 
dence in France seemed entirely adapted to 
avenge the wrongs of government, and in nowise 
to protect individuals. In consequence of the 
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aristocratic abuses which oppressed the nation, 
civil actions were conducted with much more 
equity than the criminal, because the higher 
ranks were more interested in them. In France, 
even at present, very little difference is made' 
between a man brought to trial, and a man 
found guilty ; while in England, the judge him- 
self apprizes the accused of the importance of 
the questions he is about to put to him, and of 
the danger to which he may expose himself by 
his answers. To begin with the arts of the 
commissaries of police, and end with the ap- 
plication of torture, we find that there scarcely 
exists a method that has not been employed by 
the old jurisprudence, and by the tribunals of 
the revolution, to ensnare the man brought to 
trial; the man for whom society is the more 
pledged to provide the means of defence, be- 
cause it considers itself to have the melancholy 
right of taking away his life. 

Had the Constituent Assembly abolished the 
punishment of death, at least for political of- 
fences, perhaps the judicial assassinations which 
we have witnessed would not have taken place. 
The Emperor Leopold II., in his capacity of 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, abolished the punish- 
ment of death in his territories, and so for from 
increasing offences by the mildness of his legis* 
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lation, the prisons were empty during several 
months successively, a thing never before known 
in that country. The National Assembly substi- 
tuted for the parliaments, composed of men who 
had purchased their places, the admirable insti- 
tutions of juries, which will be daily more vene- 
rated as the. public bécomes more sensible of its 
advantages. Particular circumstances, of rare 
occurrence, may intimidate jurymen when both 
government and the people unite to alarm 
them ; but we have seen most of the factions 
which have succeeded to power distrust these 
equitable tribunals, and replace them by mili- 
tary commissions, and by prèvôtal or by spe- 
cial courts, which are merely so many names to 
disguise political murders. The Constituent 
Assembly on .-the other hand, limited, as much 
as it poâsibly could, the competency of courts- 
martial, confining their jurisdiction to trespasses 
committed by soldiers in time of war, and out 
of the territory of France: it deprived the 
prèvôtal courts of those powers which it has 
since been unluckily attempted to renew and 
even to extend. 

Lettres de cachet enabled the King, and con- 
sequently his ministers, to exile, transport, or 
imprison for life, any man' without even the form 
of trial. A power of this nature, wherever it 
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exists, is equivalent to despotism: it ought 
to have fallen from the first day that the deputies 
of the French nation were assembled. 

The Constituent Assembly, by proclaiming 
complete liberty of worship, replaced religion 
in its sanctuary— the conscience; and twelve 
centuries of superstition, hypocrisy, and massa* 
ere, were no longer to be traced ; thanks to the 
short interval in which the power of legislation 
was placed in the hands of enlightened men. 

Religious vows were no longer deemed obli* 
gatory in law ; every individual, of either sex, 
was left at liberty to impose on themselves the 
most singular privations, if they thought that 
such was the mode of pleasing the author of all 
pure and virtuous enjoyments : but society no 
longer took on itself to force either monks or 
nuns to remain in their secluded abodes, if 
they repented an unfortunate promise made in 
. a moment of enthusiasm. The younger sons of 
families, frequently obliged to enter the eccle- 
siastical state, were now freed from restraint, 
and were afterwards set still more at liberty 
when the property of the clergy became the 
property of the countiy. 

A hundred thousand individuals of the rank 
of noblesse were exempt from the payment of 
taxes. They were not accountable for an 
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insult committed on a citizen, or on a soldier of 
the Tiers Etat, because they were considered 
as of a different race. Officers could be ap- 
pointed only from among those privileged per- 
sons, with the exception of the 'artillery and 
engineer departments, in which there was re- 
quired a larger share of information than was 
in general possessed by the provincial noblesse » 
Regiments were, however, given to young men 
of rank incapable of commanding them, be- 
cause, their birth preventing them from following 
any other than the military profession, it became 
incumbent on government to provide for their 
support. The consequence was that, with the 
exception of personal courage, the French army 
under the old regime was becoming daily less 
and less respectable in the eyes of foreigners. 
What emulation, and what military talents, has 
not the equality of the citizens drawn forth in 
France ! It is thus that we owe to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly that glory of our arms of which 
we had reason to be proud, so long as it did 
not become the property of one man. 

The unlimited power of the King enabled him, 
by a lettre de cachet , to shield a man of rank 
from prosecution when he had been guilty of a 
crime. Of this the Comte de Charalois was a 
striking example in the last century, and many 
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ethers of the same nature might be quoted. Yet 
by a singular contrast the relations of the nobilily 
lost none of their respectability when one of 
their number underwent a capital punishment ; 
while the family of a man of the Tiers Etat was 
dishonoured if he was condemned to the in- 
famous death of hanging, from which the noblesse 
alone were exempt. 

All these prejudices vanished in a day. The 
power of reason is immense, as soon as it can 
show itself without obstruction. The efforts 
made in the last fifteen years have been in vain : 
it will be found impracticable to bring back the . 
nation to the éndurance of those abuses which 
force alone had maintained. 

We are indebted to the Constituent Assembly 
for the suppression of the privileged castes in 
France, and for civil liberty to all ; at least, we 
owe to them liberty, such as it exists in their 
decrees : for it has been always found necessaiy 
to deviate from these decrees when attempts 
were made to re-establish suppressed abuses 
either under new or old names. 

Yaw in France was so varied and multiform, 
that not only were the different orders of the 
state governed by different laws, but almost 
each province, as we have already remarked, 
bad its distinct privileges. The Constituent 
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Assembly, by dividing France into eighty-three 
departments, effaced these ancient separations : 
it suppressed the taxes on salt and tobacco, 
taxes equally expensive and vexatious, which 
exposed to the severest punishment a number 
of fathers of families who were tempted, by the 
facility of contraband, to violate unjust laws. 
The taxes were rendered uniform, and this 
advantage, at least, is secured for ever. 

Distinctions of all kinds were invented by the 
noblesse of the second order to protect them 
from that equality with which they are in truth 
very closely threatened. The privileged of yes- 
terday aimed, above all things, to escape being 
confounded with the people of whom they were 
so lately a part. The tithes and feudal services 
pressed heavily on the poor ; compulsory ser- 
vice, such as that of the corvée , and other re- 
licts of feudal barbarism, were still general. 
The game laws contained provisions ruinous to 
the farmers, and the insolent tone of these laws 
was to the full as revolting as the ‘actual evil 
that resulted from them. 

If we are surprised that France should still 
have so many resources in spite of her misfor- 
tunes ; if, notwithstanding the loss of her colo- 
nies, commerce has opened new paths ; if the 
progress of agriculture is wonderful in spite of 
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the conscription, and the invasion of foreign 
troops, it is to the decrees of the Constituent 
Assembly that we are to attribute it. France 
under the old form, would have sunk under the 
thousandth part of the disasters which France 
of the present day has supported. 

The division of properties, by the sale of 
the church lands, has relieved a very numerous 
class of society from a state of misery. It is to 
the suppression of the rights of corporations 
and wardenships, and to the removal of all re- 
straints on industry, that we are to attribute the 
increase of manufactures, and the spirit of en- 
terprise which has shown itself in all directions. 
In short, a nation, long fixed to the soil, has 
come forth in a manner from under ground; 
and we are astonished, after all the scourges of 
civil discord, at the store of talent, wealth, and 
emulation, in a country delivered from the 
threefold fetters of an intolerant church, a 
feudal nobility, and an unlimited monarchy. 

The finances, which seemed so complicated a 
labour, assumed regularity almost of themselves, 
as soon as it was decided that the taxes should 
await the sanction of the representatives of the 
people, and that publicity should be given to 
the accounts of revenue and expenditure. The 
Constituent Assembly is perhaps the only one 
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in France that fully represented the national 
wish ; and it is on that account that its strength 
was incalculable. 

Another aristocracy, that of the capital, had 
also an imperious sway. Every thing was done 
at Paris, or rather at Versailles ; for all power 
was concentrated, in the minister and in the 
court. The Constituent Assembly easily ac- 
complished what M. Necker had attempted in 
vain, the establishment of provincial assemblies. 
One was constituted in each department, and 
municipalities were appointed for each town. 
Local business was thuscommitted to magistrates 
who took a real interest in it, and who were 
personally known to those whose affairs they 
administered. On all sides were diffused life, 
emulation, and intelligence : there was a France 
instead of a capital, a capital instead of a court. 
The voice of the people, so long called the voice 
of God, was at last consulted by government ; 
and it would have supplied a wise rule of guid- 
ance, had not, as we are doomed to repeat, the 
Constituent Assembly proceeded with too much 
precipitation in its reform, from the very com- 
mencement of its power j and had it not soon 
after fallen into the hands of factious men, who, 
having nothing more to reap in the field of be- 
neficence, endeavoured to excite mischief^ that 
they might enter on a new career. 
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The establishment of a national militia {gardé 
nationale) is another very great benefit derived 
from the Constituent Assembly. No liberty 
can exist in that country where arms are borne 
only by soldiers, and not by citizens. Finally, 
this Assembly, in proclaiming the renunciation 
of conquests, seemed inspired by prophetic 
dread ; wishing to turn the vivacity of the 
French towards internal improvement, and raise 
the dominion of thought above that of arms. All 
inferior men are ready to call the bayonet to 
their assistance against the argumeiits of reason, 
that they may act by means just as mechanical 
as their own understanding ; but superior minds 
desire nothing but the free exercise of thought, 
and are aware how much a state of war is unfa- 
vourable to it. The good produced by the 
Constituent Assembly in France, doubtless, in- 
spired the nation with that energetic feeling, 
which made it defend by arms the rights it had 
acquired ; but we are bound, in justice, to say, 
that the principlesof this assembly were perfectly 
pacific. It felt no envy towards any portion of 
Europe ; and if it had been shown, in a magic 
mirror, France losing her liberty by her vic- 
tories, it would have endeavoured to combat 
this impulse of the blood, by the more lofty 
impulse of the understanding. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Liberty of the Press, and state of, the Police, 

y 

during the time of the Constituent Assembly . 


j3lOT only does the Constituent Assembly 
claim the gratitude of the French . people, for 
the reform of the abuses by which they were 
oppressed; but we must render it the further 
praise of being the only one of the authorities 
which have governed France before and since 
the revolution, which allowed, freely and une* 
quivocally, the liberty of the press. : This it 
no doubt did more willingly, from the cer- 
tainty of its having public opinion in its favour ; 
but there can be no free government except on 
that condition. Moreover, although the great 
majority of publications were in favour of the 
principles of the revolution, the newspapers on 
the aristocratic side attacked, with the greatest 
bitterness, individuals of the popular party, who 
could not fail to be irritated by it. 

Previous to 1789, Holland and England were 
the only countries in Europe that enjoyed the li- 
berty of the press secured by law. Political 
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discussions in periodical journals began at the 
same time with representative governments ; and 
these governments are inseparable from them. 
In an absolute monarchy, a court gazette suf- 
fices for the publication of official news; but 
that a whole nation may read daily discussions 
on public affairs, it is necessary that it should 
consider public affairs as its own. The liberty 
of the press is then quite a different matter in 
countries where there are assemblies, whose de- 
bates may be printed every morning in the news- 
papers, and under the silent government of un- 
controled power. The censure préalable , or 
examination before printing, may, under the 
latter government, either deprive us of a good 
work, or preserve us from a bad one. But the 
case is not the same with newspapers, the in- 
terest of which is momentary: these, if sub- 
jected to previous examination, are necessarily 
dependent on ministers ; and thëre is no longer 
a national representation from the time that the 
executive power has in its hands, by means of 
newspapers, the daily moulding of frets and 
reasonings : this makes it as much master of the 
public opinion, as of the troops in its pay. 

All persons are agreed on the necessity of re- ; 
pressing by law the abuses of the liberty of the 
press ; but if the executive power alone has the 
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right of giving a tone to the newspapers, which 
convey to constituents the speeches of their dele- 
gates, the censorship is no longer defensive, it is 
imperative ; for it must prescribe the spirit in 
which the public papers are to be composed. It 
is not then a negative but a positive power, that 
is conferred on the ministers of a country, when 
they are invested with the correction, or rather 
the composition of newspapers. They are thus 
enabled to circulate whatever they think proper 
about an individual, and to prevent that indivi- 
dual from publishing his justification. At the time 
of the revolution of England, in 1688 , it was 
by sermons delivered in the churches that public 
opinion was formed. The case is similar in regard 
to newspapers in France : had the Constituent 
Assembly forbidden the reading of “ the Acts 
of the Apostle's/’ and permitted only the perio- 
dical publications adverse to the aristocratic 
party, the public, suspecting some mystery» be- 
cause it witnessed constraint, would not have so 
cordially attached itself to deputies whose con- 
duct it could not follow, nor appreciate with 
certainty. 

Absolute silence on the part of newspapers 
would, in that case, be infinitely preferable, since 
the few letters that would reach the country 
would conveys at least, some undisguised truths. 

VOL. i. v 
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The art of printing would bring back mankind 
to the darkness of sophistry, were it wholly - 
under the management of the executive power, 
and were governments thus enabled to counter* 
feit the public voice. Every discovery for tbe 
improvement of society is instrumëntal to a 
despotic purpose, if it is not conducive to 
liberty. 

But the troubles of France were caused, it 
will be alleged, by the licentiousness of the 
press. Who does not now admit that the Con- 
stituent Assembly ought to have left seditious 
publications, like every other public offence, 
to the judgment of the courts? But if fw? 
the purpose of maintaining its power, it had 
silenced its adversaries, and confined the com- 
mand of the press to its adherents, the repre- 
sentative government would have been extin- 
guished. A national representation on an im- 
perfect plan is but an additional instrument in 
the hands of tyranny. The History of England 
shows how far obsequious parliaments go beyond 
even ministers themselves in the adulation of 
power. Responsibility has no terrors to a col- 
lective body; besides, the more admirable a 
thing is in itself, whether we speak of national 
representation, oratory, or the talent of com- 
position, the more despicable it becomes when 
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peryerted from its natural destination ; in that 
casé, that which & naturally bad, proves the 
less exceptionable of the two. 

Representatives form by no means a separate 
caste ; they possess not the gift of miracles;; 
they are of importance oply when supported by 
the nation; but, as soon as that support fails 
them; a battalion of grenadiers is stronger than 
an assembly of three hundred deputies. It is 
then a moral power, which enables them to 
balance the physical power of that authority 
which soldiers obey ; and this moral power con- 
sists entirely in the action of the liberty of the 
press on thé public mind. The power which 
distributes .patronage becomes every thing, as 
soon as the public opinion, which awards repu- 
tation, is reduced to nothing. 

But cannot this right, some persons may say, 
be suspended for a season ? And by what means 
should we then be apprized of the necessity of 
re-establishing it ? The liberty of the press is 
the single right on which all other rights de» 
pend; the security of an army is in its sentinels; 
When you wish to write against the suspension 
of that liberty, your arguments on such a sub- 
ject are exactly what government does not per- 
mit you to publish. 

There is, however, one circumstance that 
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may necessitate the submitting of newspapers 
to examination, that is, to the authority of the 
government which they ought to enlighten : I 
mean, when foreigners happen to be masters of 
a country. But in that case, there is nothing 
in the country, do what you will, (bat can be 
compared, to regular government. The only 
object with the oppressed nation is then to re* 
cover, if possible, its independence ; and, as in 
a prison, silence is more likely to soften the 
jailor than complaint, we should be silent so 
long as chains are imposed stt once on our 
thoughts and our feelings. 

A merit of the highest kind, which belonged, 
beyond dispute, to the Constituent Assembly, 
was that of always respecting the principles of 
freedom, which it proclaimed. Often have I 
seen sold ,at the door of an assembly more 
powerful than ever was a king of France, the 
most bitter insults to the members of the majo- 
rity, their friends, and their principles. The 
assembly forebore likewise to have recourse to 
any of the sècret expedients of power, and 
looked to no other support than the general 
adherence of the country. The secrecy of pri- 
vate correspondence was inviolate, and the in- 
vention of a ministry of police did not then 
figure in the list of possible calamities. The 
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case in regard to the police is the same as in 
regard to the restraint on newspapers: the 
actual state of France, occupied by foreign 
troops, can alone give a proper conception of 
its cruel necessity. 

When the Constituent Assembly, removéd 
from Versailles to Paris, was, in many respects, 
no longer mistress of its deliberations, one of 
its committees thought proper to take the name 
of Committee of Inquiries, because appointed 
to examine into the existence of some alleged 
conspiracies. This committee was without 
power; it had no means of setting secret in- 
quiries on foot, as it had no spies or agents 
under its orders, and the freedom of speech was 
besides wholly unlimited. But the mere name 
of Committee of Inquiries, analogous to that of 
the inquisitorial institutions adopted by tyrants 
in church and state, was productive of general 
aversion ; and poor Voydel, who happened to be 
president of this committee, although perfectly 
inoffensive, was not admitted into any party. 

, The dreadful sect of Jacobins pretended, in 
the sequel, to found liberty on despotism, and 
from that system arose all the crimes of the 
Revolution. But the Constituent Assembly 
was far from adopting that course ; its measures 
were strictly conformable to its object, and it 
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was in liberty itself that it sought the strength 
necessary to establish liberty. Had it com* 
bined with this noble indifference to the attacks 
of its adversaries, for which public opinion 
avenged it, a proper severity against all pub* 
Hcations and meetings which stimulated the 
populace to disorder; had it considered that 
the moment any party becomes powerful, its 
first duty is to repress its own adherents, this 
assembly would have governed with so mueh 
energy and wisdom, that the work of ages might 
have been accomplished, perhaps, in two years* 
One can scarcely refrain from believing that 
that fatality, which so often punishes the pride 
pf man, was here the only obstacle : for, at that 
time, every thing appeared easy, so great Was 
the union of the public, and so fortunate the 
combination of circumstances. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the different Parties conspicuous in the Con- 
stituent Assembly . 

There was one general disposition among 

all the popular party, for all aimed at liberty ; 
but there were particular divisions in the majo- 
rity as in the minority, of the assembly, and 
most of these divisions were founded on the 
personal interests which now began to prevail. 
When the influence of an assembly ceases to be 
confined within the limits of legislating, and 
when a great share of the public patronage falls 
into its hands, the danger in any country, but 
particularly in France, is,, that general views, 
and principles may be perverted to a course of 
sophistry, which make general truths dexter- 
ously subservient to the purposes of individuals» 
The aristocratic part of the assembly, called 
the right side, ( coté droit ) was composed almost 
entirely of noblesse, prelates, and members of 
the (fid parliament: scarcely thirty members 
of the Tiers Etat had joined them. This 
party which bad protested against all the reso- 
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Jutions of the assembly, continued its attend- 
ance in it only from motives of prudence : all 
that passed there appeared to it insolent, and 
unimportant ; so ridiculous did they think that 
'discovery of the eighteenth century — a nation — 
while, till then, nothing had been heard of but 
nobility, priests, and people. When the mem- 
bers of the right side condescended to drop 
their ironical strain, it was to treat as impious 
every encroachment made on old institutions ; 
as if the constitution of society alone, in the 
course of nature, ought to be doomed to the 
double infirmity of infancy and old age, and to 
pass too from the crudity of youth to the debility 
of age, without receiving any real strength from 
time and experience. The privileged orders 
made use of religion as a safeguard for the in- 
terest of their caste ; and it was by thus con- 
founding religious tenets and political exemp- 
tions, that they greatly impaired the influence 
of true Christianity in France. 

The orator of the noblesse , as I havq, already 
remarked, was M. de Casalès, who had been 
ennobled within the last twenty-five years ; for . 
most of the men of talent, among the families 
of real antiquity, had sided with the popular 
party. The Abbé Maury, the orator of the 
clergy, often supported the good cause, because 
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he was on the side of the vanquished, a cir- 
cumstance which contributed more to his suc- 
cess than even his talents. The Archbishop 
of Aix, the Abbé de Montesquiou, and Other 
acute defenders of their orders, sometimes en- 
deavoured, like Casalès, to win the favour of 
their adversaries, that they might obtain, not an 
acquiescence in opinion, but an encomium on 
their talents. The other aristocrats were in 
the habit of using abusive language to the 
deputies of the people ; and, always unwilling 
to yield to circumstances, imagined that they 
were doing good, when they were only aggra- 
vating the evil. Wholly occupied in justifying 
their reputation as prophets, they even desired 
misfortune, that they might enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of having predicted truly. 

The two extreme parties in the assembly 
were in the habit of stationing themselves as at 
the two ends of an amphitheatre, and of occu- 
pying the highest seats on each side. On the 
right side, coming down, were the party called 
la plaine, or le mar cas; that is, the moderates, 
for the most part advocates of the English con- 
stitution. I have already named their chiefs, 
Malouet, Lally, and Mounier, than whom there 
were not more conscientious men in the as- 
sembly. But, although Lally possessed the 
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most impressive eloquence, though Mourner 
was a political writer of the greatest judg- 
ment, and Malouet a practical man of first rate 
energy f although out of doors they were sup- 
ported by ministère, with M. Necker at their 
head, and although in the assembly several men 
of talent rallied under their opinions, the two 
extreme parties threw in the baok ground those 
voices, the most ptire and intrepid of ail. They 
were still beard in the midst of a misled multi- 
tude ; but the proud aristocrats could not bave 
patience with men, desirous of establishing a 
wise, free, and, consequently, durable constitua 
tion ; and they were often seen to prefer joining 
die violent democrats, whose folly threatened 
France and themselves with a frightful anarchy. 
Such are the characteristics of party spirit, or 
sather of that extreme self-love, which does 
not allow men to tolerate any other sentiments 
than their own. 

Next to the moderate or impartial members 

i 

were the papular party, which, although united 
on questions of great importance, were divided 
into finir sections, each marked by dear shades 
of distinction. M. de la Fayette, as com- 
mander of the national guard, and the most dis- 
interested and ardent friend of liberty, was 
much esteemed by die assembly i but his scru- 
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pulotfs opinions did not allow him to influença 
the deliberations of the representatives of the 
people ; and it was, perhaps, too great a sacri* 
flee to him to risk his popularity out of doors 
by debates, in which he would have had to 
support the royal prerogative against demoora* 
tic principles. He preferred the passive cours* 
that is suitable to a military man. At a subset 
quent time he made a courageous sacrifice of 
this love of popularity, the favourite passion 
of his soul ; but in the time of the Constituent 
Assembly he lost part of his credit with the de* 
puties, because he made use of it too seldom. 

Mirabeau, who was known to be accessible 
to bribery, had with him personally only thosO 
who aimed at sharing the chances of his fortune* 
But although he had not what can be called a 
party, he exercised ascendency over all, when 
he made use of the admirable power of his mind* 
The men of influence on the popular side, with 
the exception of a few Jacobins, were Duport, 
Baraave, and some young men of the court, 
who had become democrats; men perfectly 
pure in a pecuniary sense ; but very desirous 
of acting a part of consequence. Duport, a 
counsellor of parliament, had been during his 
whole life impressed with the defects of the 
institution to which he belonged ; Ms profound 
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knowledge of the jurisprudence of different 
countries gave him a claim, in that respect, to 
the çonfidence of the assembly. Barnave, a 
young counsellor from Dauphiny, of the great- 
est merit, was more fitted by his talents than 
almost any other deputy to figure as a speaker 
in the English manner. He lost himself with 
tiie aristocratic party by one unlucky expres- 
sion. After the 14th July, great and just in- 
dignation was expressed at the death of three 
victims assassinated in the tumult; Barnave, 
elated by the triumph of that day, could not 
hear, with patience, charges which seemed 
directed against the people at large. In speak- 
ing of those who had been massacred, he called 
out, “ Was then their blood so pure?" An 
unfortunate apostrophe, wholly unsuited to his 
upright, delicate, and even feeling character: 
but his career was for ever marred by these 
reprehensible expressions. All the newspapers, 
all the speakers on the côté droit , stamped them 
on his forehead, and irritated his pride to such 
a point, as to make it impossible for him to 
recant,' without humiliation. 

The leaders of the côté gauche, or left side 
of the assembly, would have succeeded in in- 
troducing the English constitution, if they had 
formed a union for this purpose with M. Necker, 
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among the ministers, and with his friends in 
the assembly. But, in that case, they would 
have been but secondary agents in the course 
of events, while they wished to bold the first 
rank ; they consequently committed the great 
imprudence of seeking support from the assem- 
blages out of doors, which were beginning to 
' prepare a subterraneous explosion. They gained 
an ascendency in the assembly by ridiculing the 
moderates , as if moderation were weakness, and 
they the only men of eneigy. They were seen, 
both in the halls and in the sçats of the deputies, 
turning into ridicule whoever ventured to assert, 
that, before their day, there had been such a 
thing as social order, that writers had been 
capable of thinking. Or that England had pos- 
sessed any share of liberty. One would have 
said that they were called to hear an old 
woman’s tale, so impatiently did they listen to 
it, and so disdainfully did they pronounce cer- 
tain phrases, extremely exaggerated and empha- 
tic, on the impossibility of admitting an here- 
ditary senate, a senate even for life, an unqua- 
lified veto, the necessity of holding certain pro- 
perty, in short, any thing that, according to 
them, infringed on the sovereignty of the people. 
They carried all the foppery of a court into 
the cause of democracy, and a number of 
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deputies of the Tiers Etat were at once dazdcd 
by their manner» as fine gentlemen, and capti» 
vated by their republican doctrine. 

These eleghnt leaders of the popular party 
aimed at entering into the ministry. They 
were desirous of pushing matten to the point 
where their assistance would be necessary ; but 
in this rapid descent the chariot did not stop at 
the stages they intended. They were by no 
means conspirators, but they were too confident 
of their influence with the assembly, and 
thought themselves capable of reinstating the 
throne, as soon as they had made it come within 
their reach: but when they became sincerely 
disposed to repair the mischief committed, the 
time was past. How many distresses would have 
been saved to France if this party of young 
men had cordially co-operated with the moder- 
ates ! for, before the events of the 6th October 
(1769), when the King had not been removed 
from Versailles, and while the army, quartered 
throughout the different provinces, still pre- 
served . some respect for the throne, circum- 
stances were such as to admit of establishing in 
France a monarchy with limited powers. Ordi- 
nary thinkers are in the habit of believing that 
whatever has taken place was unavoidable : but 
of what use would be the reason and the liberty 
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of man, if hia will were not able to prevent 
that which that will has so visibly accomplished. 

In the first rank on the popular side was seen 
the Abbé Sieyes, insulated by his peculiar temper, 
although surrounded by admirers of his talents 
Till the age of forty he had lead a solitary life, 
reflecting on political questions, and carrying 
great powers of {distraction into that study.; 
but he was ill qualified to hold communication 
with other men, so easily was he hurt by their 
caprices, and so ready was he to irritate them 
in his turn. But, as be possessed a superior 
mind, with a keen and laconic manner of ex- 
pressing himself, it was the fashion in the assem- 
bly to show him an almost superstitious respect. 
Mirabeau had no objection to hear the silence 
of the Abbé Sieyes extolled above his own elo- 
quence, for rivalship of such a kind is not to 
be dreaded. People imagined that Sieyes, that 
mysterious man, possessed secrets in govern- 
ment, from which surprising effects were ex- 
pected whenever he should reveal them. -Some 
young men, and even some minds of great 
compass, professed the highest admiration for 
him ; and there was a general disposition to 
praise him at the expense of every body, be- 
cause he on no occasion allowed the world to 

/ » 

form a complete estimate of him. 
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One thing, however, was known with cer- 
tainty — his detestation of the distinctions of 
nobility ; and yet he retained, from his profes- 
sional habits, an attachment to the clerical 
order, which he showed in the clearest way 
possible at the time of the suppression of the 
tithes. “ They wish to be free y and do not know 
how to be just” was his remark on that occasion; 
and all the faults of the assembly were comprised 
in these words. But they ought to have been 
applied equally to those various classes of the 
community who had a right to pecuniary in- 
demnities. The attachment of the Abbé Sieyes 
to the clergy would have ruined any other man 
in the opinion of the popular party; but, in 
consideration of his hatred to the noblesse , the 
party of the Mountain forgave him his partiality 
to the priests. The Mountain formed the fourth 
party on the left side of the assembly. Robes- 
pierre was already in its ranks, and Jacobinism 
was preparing itself in the clubs. The leaders 
of the majority of the Tiers Etat, were in the 
habit of ridiculing the extremes of the Jacobins, 
and of congratulating themselves on the ap- 
pearance of wisdom, which they could assume 
when compared with factious conspirators. One 
would have said that the pretended moderates 
made the most violent democrats follow them, 
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as a huntsman leads his pack, with the boast 
that he knows how to restrain them. 

It may naturally be asked what part of the 
assembly could be called the Orleans party. 
Perhaps there was no such party ; for no one 
acknowledged the Duke of Orleans as a leader, 
and he did not at all come forward in that capa- 
city. The court had, in 1788, exiled him. for six 
weeks to one of his estates ; it had at times 
opposed his frequent journeys to England : it is 
to such ' contradictions that we are to attribute 
his irritation. His mind was more actuated by 
discontent than by projects, more by whims 
than by real ambition. What gave rise to the 
notion of an Orleans party, was the idea cur- 
rent at that time among political writers that a 
deviation from the line of hereditary succession, 
such as took place in England in 1688, would: be 
favourable to the establishment of liberty, by 
placing at the head of the constitution a kingwho 
should be indebted to it for his throne, instead 
of one who should look on himself as humiliated 
by it. But the Duke of Orleans was in all pos- 
sible points the man the least fitted to act in 
France the part of William III. in England; 
and, without taking into the account the respect 
entertained for Louis XVI., and so well merited 
by him, the Duke of Orleans was incapable 

VOL. i. x 
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either of supporting himself, or of proving a 
support to any one. He had grace and dignity 
in his manner, with considerable powers in con- 
versation ; but the favourable reception he met 
with, served only to discover his great levity of 
principle; and, when agitated by the convul- 
sions of the revolution, he ibund himself witn- 
out restraint as without power. Mirabeau 
probed his moral value in several conversations, 
and became convinced, after the examination, 
that no political enterprise could be founded on 
such a character. 

The Duke of Orleans voted always with the 
popular party in the Constituent Assembly, 
perhaps in a vague expectation of obtaining the 
highest prize ; but this notion never gained con- 
sistency in any other head. He lavished money, 
it is said, to gain the populace ; but whether 
he did so or not, one can have no just concep- 
tion of the revolution to imagine that money so 
given could be productive of any influence. A 
whole people is not to be put in motion by such 
means. The great error of the adherents of the 
court always lay in seeking in matters of detail 
for the cause of the sentiments expressed by 
the nation at large. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Errors of the Constituent Assembly 
in Matters of Administration. 

whole power of government had fallen 
into the hands of the Assembly, which by rights 
should have possessed only legislative functions; 
but the division of parties was the unfortunate 
cause of confusion in the distribution of power. 
The distrust excited by the intentions of the 
King, or rather of the court, prevented him 
from being invested with the means necessary 
to re-establish order; and the leaders of the 
Assembly took no trouble to counteract this 
distrust, that they might have a pretext for 
exercising a close inspection on ministers. M. 
Necker was the natural intermediary between 
the royal authority and the Assembly. It was 
well known that he would betray the rights of 
neither; but the deputies, who continued at- 
tached to him notwithstanding his political mo- 
deration, believed that the aristocrats imposed 
on him, and pitied him for being their dupe. 
This, however, was by no means the case : M. 
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Necker had as much penetration of mind, as 
rectitude of conduct, and he perfectly knew 
that the privileged orders would be less back- 
ward in reconciling themselves to any party 
than to that of the early friends of liberty. But 
he performed his duty by endeavouring to re- 
store strength to the government, for a free 
constitution can never be the result of a general 
relaxation of ties : the probable consequence is, 
arbitrary power/ 

' The proceedings of the executive power 
being stopped by several decrees of the assem- 
bly, the ministers could do nothing without 
being authorized by it. The taxes were no 
longer discharged, because the people imagined 
'that the revolution so joyously welcomed was to 
bring with it the gratification of paying nothing. 
Public credit, grounded as it is on still more 
prudent views than public opinion, although 
apparently dependent on it, was shaken by the 
faults committed by the Assembly. That body 
had much more strength than was necessary to 
bring the finances into order,. and to facilitate 
the purchase of corn, rendered necessary by 
the scarcity ' with which France was again threat- 
ened. But it replied with indifference to the 
reiterated applications of M. Necker ’ on these 
points, because it did not wish to be considered. 
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like the old States General, assembled merely 
for financial purposes ; it was to constitutional 
discussions that it attached the highest interest. 
So far the Assembly was right ; but, by neglect- 
ing points in interior administration, it caused 
disorder throughout the kingdom, and by that 
disorder all the misfortunes of which it bore 
itself the pressure. 

At a time when France had both famine and 
bankruptcy to dread, the deputies used to make 
speeches in which they asserted, that “ every 
man has from nature a right and a wish to enjoy 
happiness; that society began by the father 
and the son,” with other philosophic truths, ' 
much fitter for discussion in books than in 
the midst of an assembly. But if the people 
stood in need of bread, the speakers stood in 
need of applause, and a scarcity in that re- 
spect would have seemed to them very hard to 
bear. 

The assembly, by a solemn decree, placed the 
public debt under, the safeguard of the honour 
and loyalty of Frenchmen ; but still it took no 
step to give a substantial effect to these fine ef- 
fusions. M. Necker proposed a loan, at an 
interest of five per cent. ; the assembly disco- 
vered that four and a half was less than five : it 
reduced the interest accordingly ; and the loan 
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failed, for the plain reason that an assembly can* 
not, like a minister, possess the tact which 
shews how the confidence of capitalists may 
be carried. Credit, in money matters, » almost 
as nice as style in literary productions ; a single 
word may disfigure a sentence, as a slight cir- 
cumstance may overturn a speculation. The 
matter, it will be said, is in substance the same ; 
but in the one way you captivate the imagina- 
tion of men, and in the other it escapes from 
yonr hold. 

M. Necker proposed voluntary gifts, and was 
the first to pour, by way of example, 100,000 
francs of his own fortune into the treasury, 
although he had been already obliged to dispose 
of a million of his property in annuities, to meet, 
by increased income, his expense as minister; for 
in nis second, as in his first ministry, he refused 
all salary. The constituent assembly praised his 
disinterestedness, but still declined to take finan- 
cial matters into its serious consideration. The 
secret motive of such conduct in the popular 
party was, perhaps, a wish to find itselfforced, by 
want of money, to a step which it had much at 
heart, the appropriation of - the church lands. 
M. Necker, on the other hand, wished to make 
■ the country independent of this resource, and 
to let its appropriation depend, not on the 
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wants of the treasury, but on equitable consi- 
derations. Mirabeau, who aimed at succeeding 
M. Necker as minister, availed himself of the 
jealousy natural to every assembly in regard to 
its power, to make it take umbrage at the at- 
tachment still shown' by the nation to the mini- 
ster of finance. He had an insidious manner of 
praising M. Necker. “ 1 do not approve his 
plans,” he used to say ; “ but since public opi- 
nion decrees him the dictatorship, we must 
take them on trust.” M. Necker’s friends were 
aware with how much art Mirabeau sought to 
deprive him of the public favour, by exhibiting 
that favour in exaggerated colouring ; for na- 
tions, like individuals, are apt to fall off in their 
attachment when they are too often reminded 
of their affection. 

The day when Mirabeau was most eloquent, 
was that in which, in artfully defending a 
finance decree proposed by M. Necker, he de- 
lineated all the horrors of bankruptcy. Three 
timet did he rise to excite terror by this picture; 
the provincial deputies were not at first much 
alive to it ; but as they did not then know, 
what they have been since so severely taught, 
to what a degree a nation can support bank- 
ruptcy, famine, massacre, executions, civil war, 
fbrdgn war, and tyranny, they shuddered at 
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the idea of the sufferings portrayed by the ora- 
tor. I was at a short distance from Mirabeau, 
when he addressed the assembly with so much 
eclat ; and, although very distrustful of his in- 
tentions, he captivated my admiration during 
two hours. Nothing could be more impressive 
than his voice; the gestures and the biting 
sarcasm which he knew so well how to use, did 
not perhaps proceed from the soul, that is, from 
the inward emotion, but there was in his speech a 
life and power of which the effect was amazing, 
f* What would it have been had you seen the 
prodigy (monstre')” said Garat, in his lively 
Journal de Paris. The remark of Eschines on 

Demosthenes could not be more happily ap- 

• 

plied, and the uncertain meaning of the word 
(i monstre ) which denotes a prodigy, either in 
good or evil, added not a little to the point 
It would, however, be unjust to see nothing 
but faults in Mirabeau ; with so much true ta- 
lent, there always is a portion of true feeling. 
But he had no conscience in politics ; and this 
is the great defect which in France may be often 
charged on individuals as on assemblies. Some 
aim at popularity, others at honours, several at 
fortune ; while some, and these are the best, 
at the adoption of their opinions. But where 
are those who ask themselves conscientiously in 
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what their duty consists, without taking account 
of the sacrifice, whatever it may be, which the 
performance of that duty may require at their 
hands? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Errors of the National Assembly in 
regard to the Constitution. 

In the code of liberty we have the means of 
distinguishing that which is founded on invari- 
able principles, from that which belongs to parti- 
cular circumstances. Imprescriptible rights con- 
sist in — equality in the eye of the law, personal 
liberty, the liberty of the press, the free exercise 
of worship, the right of admission to public em- 
ployments, the grant of taxes by the represen- 
tatives of the people. But the form of govern- 
ment, whether aristocratic or democratic, mo- 
narchical or republican, is but an organization 
of powers $ and powers are themselves nothing 
but the guarantees of liberty. It does not enter 
into the natural rights of man, that every go- 
vernment should consist of a house of peers, a 
house of elected deputies, and of a king, whose 
sanction forms a part of the legislative power. 
But human wisdom has not even to our days 
discovered any form of government which in a 
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great country gives more security to the bles- 
sings of social order. 

Is the only revolution within our knowledge 


which was directed: to the establishment of a 
representative government, the order of suc- 
cession to the throne was changed, because the 
English nation were persuaded that James II. 
would not sincerely give up his claims to abso- 
lute power, or be satisfied with his constitu- 
tional share. The Constituent Assembly did 
not go the length of deposing so virtuous a so- 
vereign- as Louis XVI. and yet it aimed at esta- 
blishing a free constitution ; the result of this 
was its considering the executive power as ini- 
mical to liberty, instead of rendering it one of 
its safeguards. It formed a constitution, as a 
general would form a plau of attack. All the 
mischief proceeded from this fault ; for whe- 
ther the King was or was not resigned in his 
heart to the restraints required by the interest 
of the nation, they ought not to have examined 
his secret thoughts, but have established the 
power of royalty, independently of what might 
be feared or hoped from its actual possessor. 
Institutions, in the course of time, adapt men to 
themselves with more facility, than men can rid 
themselves of institutions. To preserve the 
King, and to strip the office of its necessary 
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prerogatives, was the most absurd and fnost re- 
prehensible plan of all. 

Mounier, a declared friend of the English 
constitution,, did not hesitate to make himself 
unpopular by professing that opinion : he de- 
clared however in the Assembly, that the fund- 
amental laws of the constitution did not stand 
in need of the royal sanction, on the broad prin- 
ciple that the constitution was prior to the 
throne, and that the king existed only by means 
of it. There must be a compact between king 
and people, and to deny the existence of such 
contract would be equally contraiy to liberty as 
to monarchy. But as a kind of fiction is ne- 
cessary to royalty, the Assembly did wrong in 
calling the king a public functionary : he is one 
of the independent powers of the state, parti- 
cipating in the sanction of the fundamental 
laws, as well as in those of daily enactment. 
Were he only a simple citizen, he could not be 
king. . 

There is in a nation a certain stock of feel- 
ing, which should be managed like so much 
physical power. A republic has its enthusiasm, 
which Montesquieu calls its principle ; a mo- 
narchy has also its principle ; and even despot- 
ism, when, as in Asia, it is a part of the religious 
creed, is maintained by certain virtues ; but a 
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constitution of which one of the elements is the 
humiliation of either sovereign or people must 
necessarily be overturned by the one or the 
other. 

That controlling power of circumstances, 
which decides so many things in France, pre- 
vented the proposition of a House of Peers. M. 
de Lally. who wished for it, endeavoured to 
supply it by asking at least a House of Senators 
holding their places for life ; but the popular 
party was irritated at the privileged orders, who 
kept themselves perpetually aloof from'" the na- 
tion, and rejected a lasting institution from 
momentary prejudice. This was a very serious 
fruit, not only because an upper house was a 
necessary medium between the sovereign and 
the national deputies, but because there existed 
no other method of quietly consigning to ob- 
scurity the Noblesse of the second order, so 
numerous in France; a Noblesse in noway con- 
secrated by history, or recommended by public 
utility in any shape — and which discovered, 
much more than its higher brethren, a con- 
tempt for the Tiers Etat, because its vanity al- 
ways made it fear its not attaining Sufficient dis- 
tinction. 

The right side of the Constituent Assembly, 
that .is, the aristocrats, might have carried the 
2 
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point of a House of Senators for life, by joining 
M. de Lally and his party. But they preferred 
voting for a single chamber instead of two, in 
the hope of obtaining good by the excess of 
evil ; a detestable calculation, which, however, 
made converts by its apparent depth. Many 
men imagine that to deceive is a greater com* 
pliment to their capacity than to adhere to 
truth, because the falsehood is their creation : 
it is however a vanity very misapplied. 

After the cause of the two chambers was lost, 
the discussions proceeded to the question of the 
royal sanction to legislative acts. Was the veto 
about to be given to the King to be suspensive 
or absolute ? The word “ absolute ” resounded 
in the ears of the vulgar, as if despotism were 
in question ; and we now begin to see the dis- 
astrous effect of popular clamour on the deci- 
sions of enlightened men. Is is scarcely possi- 
ble for a reflecting mind to exercise sufficient 
deliberation to take into view all the questions 
relative to political institutions ; what, then, 
can be more fatal than to submit such questions 
to the arguments, and, above all, to the sarcasms 
of the multitude ? They spoke of the veto in 
the streets of Paris, as of a monster that would 
devour little children. Not that we are to draw 
from this the inference suggested to some per- 


; 
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sons by a contempt for their species — that the 
people are unfit to judge of what relates to their 
concerns. Governments have on their part 
given suprising proofs of incapacity; and checks 
are necessary to authority in every shape. 

The popular party desired only a suspensive 
instead of an absolute veto: that is, that the 
king's refusal to sanction a law should, of itself 
fall to the ground in the next assembly, if the 
same law were again insisted on* The debates 
grew warm ; on one side if was argued that an 
absolute veto on the part of the king would be 
a bar to all improvements proposed by the as- 
sembly : on the other; that the suspensive veto 
would reduce the. king, sooner or later, to the 
necessity of -giving way in all points to the re- 
presentatives of the people. M. Necker, in a 
memorial in which be treats with uncommon 
sagacity the moat important constitutional ques- 
tions, pointed out, as a means of accommodai» 
tion, three stages in legislative progrès» instead 
of two > that is, that the king's veto should not 
fall to the ground till after a demand reiterated 
by the third assembly. His reasoning on this 
subject was as follows. 

In England, he said, the king very seldom 
makes use of his right to the veto t because 
the House of Peers almost always spares bun 
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that pain; but as it has been unfortunately 
decided in France that there should be but one 
chamber, the king and his council find them- 
selves under the necessity of discharging at once 
the fonctions of an Upper house, and of the 
executive power. The obligation of making an 
habitual use of the veto implies the necessity 
of rendering it more flexible, just as we require 
lighter weapons when obliged to employ them 
frequently. We may also be assured that 
by the time of a, third legislative assembly, 
that is, three or four years after the vivacity 
of the French, on whatever subject, will be 
always calmed ; and, in the contrary event, it 
is equally certain that if three representative 
assemblies should successively demand the same 
thing, the public opinion must be too strong to 
render it adviseable for the king to oppose it. 

It was improper under existing circumstances 
to irritate the public by the expression “ an 
absolute veto” when, in fact, in every country, 
the royal veto gives way, more or less, before 
the national wish. The pompous naturé of the 
word might be regretted ; but the danger of it 
also was to be dreaded when the King was 
placed alone in the .presence of a single assembly, 
and when, being deprived of the gradations of 
rank, he seemed, if I may so say, tète-a-téte with 
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the people, and forced to put incessantly in the 
balance the will of one man against that of 
twenty-four millions. Yet M. Necker in a man- 
ner protested against this plan of conciliation 
even in proposing it : for, while showing how 
the suspensive veto was the necessary result of 
having only one legislative chamber, he repeated 
that a single chamber Was wholly incompatible 
with any thing sound or permanent. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Fffkrtt made bf M. Neeher with the popular 
Party k* the Comtitumt Aeéemèly* to.mdueè 
It to ettabHsh ike EngHth Ctnétrtktiert ht 
France . 

The King possessing no military strength 
after the revolution of the l4th July, there re- 
mained for the minister only the power of per- 
suasion, whether in acting immediately on the 
deputies, or in finding sufficient support in- pub- 
lic opinion, to influence the assembly through 
that medium. During the two months of tran- 
quility which were still enjoyed between the 
14th July, 1789, and the frightful insurrection 
of the 5th October, the ascendency of the King 
on the public mind began again to appear. 
M. Necker recommended to him successively 
several measures which obtained the approba- 
tion of the country. 

The suppression of feudal rights, pronounced 
by the assembly during the night of the 4th 
August, was presented to the sanction of the 
Monarch : he gave his assent to it, but addressed 
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to thé deputation of the assembly, observations 
which obtained the approbation of all prudent 
people. He blamed the rapidity with which 
resolutions, of such number and importance, 
had been embraced; he made them feel the 
necessity of a reasonable indemnity to the former 
proprietors of several of the suppressed revenue* 
The declaration of rights was> also offered to the 
royal sanction, together with several decrees al- 
ready passed relative to the constitution. M. 
Necker was of opinion that the King should an- 
swer that he could sanction only the whole, not 
a separate part, of a constitution ; and that the 
general principles of the declaration of rights, 
though in themselves extremely just, required a 
special application, that they might be subjected 
to the ordinary form of decrees. In fact, wbat 
signified the royal acquiescence to a deed con- 
taining an abstract declaration of natural rights ? 
But there existed for a length of time in France 
such a habit of introducing the King in every 
thing, that in truth, the republicans might as 
well have asked his sanction of a republic. 

The establishment of a single chamber, and 
several other constitutional decrees, which 
formed a complete deviation from the political 
system of England, were the cause of great con- 
cern to M. Necker, for be saw in this royal 4cmo* 
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cracy , as it was then called, the greatest danger 
for the throne and for liberty. The spirit of 
party has only one apprehension : wisdom has 
always two. We may see, in the different pub* 
lications of M. Necker, the respect which he 
had for the English government, and the argu- 
ments which he urged when desiring the appli- 
cation of its fundamental principles to France. 
It was from the popular deputies, at that time 
all powerful, that he now met with obstacles as 
great as those he had previously had to com- 
bat in the royal cabinet. Whether as minister 
or as writer, he has always held the same lan- 
guage in this respect. 

The argument urged in common by the two 
parties, the aristocrats and democrats, against 
the adoption of the English constitution, was 
that England could do without regular troops, 
while France, being obliged by her con- 
tinental position to maintain a great army, 
liberty would be found unable to resist the pre- 
ponderance given by that army to the King. 
The aristocrats did not perceive that this objec- 
tion turned against themselves ; for if the King 
of France has, from the nature of things, greater 
compulsory means than the King of Englan d, 
what inconvenience is there in imposing at least 
equal liants on his authority ? 
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The arguments of the popular party were 
more specious, because they supported them 
oven on those of their adversaries. The regular 
army, they said, ensuring more power to the 
King of France, than to the King of England, 
it is indispensable to restrict his prerogative 
more, if we aim at obtaining as much liberty as 
is enjoyed by the English. To this objection, 
M. Necker replied, that in a representative go- 
vernment, that is, one founded on independent 
elections, and maintained by the liberty of the 
press, public opinion has always so many means 
of forming and showing itself, that it may be 
equivalent to an army : moreover, the establish- 
ment of national guards was a sufficient counter- 
poise to the esprit de corps of the regular troops, 
even if the army (which is by no means probable 

i 

/in a country where the officers would be chosen 
not in one class exclusively, but agreeably to 
their merit) should not -feel itself a part of 
the nation, nor take a pride in sharing its sen- 
timents. 

The Chamber of Peers was also, as I have al- 
ready remarked, displeasing to both parties : to 
the one as reducing the nobility to a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty families, whose names are 
known in history ; to the other as renewing 
hereditary institutions, to which a great many 

2 
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persons in France are extremely hostile, because 
the privileges and claims of the noblesse have 
deeply wounded the feelings of the whole 
nation. Yet M. Necker made vain -efforts to 
prove to the Commons, that to change conquer- 
ing nobles into patrician magistrates, was 'the 
only method to accomplish a radical extinction 
of feudal customs ; since nothing is effectually 
destroyed, tor which we do not provide a sub- 
stitute. He endeavoured also to prove to the 
democrats, that it was a much better way of 
proceeding to equality, to raise merit to the 
first rank, than to make a vain effort to degrade 
the recollections of history, the power of which 
is not to be destroyed. These recollections are 
an ideal treasure, from which advantage may be 
derived by associating distinguished individuals 
with their splendour. “ We are what your an- 
cestors were,” said a brave French General to a 
nobleman of the old government ; hence the 
necessity of an institution in which the new 
shoots may blend with the ancient stems : — to 
establish equality by admixture is a much more 
effectual mode than by attempts at levelling. 

Yet this wise opinion, though conveyed by 
such a man as M. Necker, perfectly unaffected 
and candid in his manner -of expressing himself, 
proved unavailing against those passions which 
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owed their origin to injured pride; and the fac- 
tious, perceiving that the King, guided by the 
judicious advice of his minister, was daily re> 
gaining a salutary popularity, determined to 
make him lose this moral influence, after having 
stripped him of all real power. The hope of a 
constitutional monarchy was then once more 
lost for France, at a time when the nation had 
not yet disgraced itself by great crimes, and 
while it possessed the esteem both of itself and 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I 

♦ 

Did the English Government give Money to 
foment Troubles in France ? 

» * / 
i , « 

As the prevailing opinion of French aristocrats 
has always been that tjie greatest changes in so- 
cial order are to be traced to individual circum- 
stances, they were long converts to the notion 
which had absurdly gained ground, that the 
English ministry had excited,by means of money, 
the troubles of the revolution. The Jacobins, 
the natural enemies of England, found it answer 
their purpose to please the people, by affirming 
that all the mischief arose from English gold dis- 
tributed in France. But whoever is capable of 
a little reflection will not believe, for a mo- 
ment, the absurdity thus circulated. Could a 
ministry, subject, like the English, to the scru- 
tinizing eye of the representatives of the people, 
dispose of a considerable sum of money, without 
venturing to acknowledge its use to parliament ? 
All the provinces of France, rising at the same 
time, were without leaders, while the proceed- 
ings at Paris had been long before prepared by 
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the course of events. Besides, would not any 
■ government, and particularly the most en- 
lightened one of Europe, have felt the danger 
of establishing such contagious anarchy in its 
own neighbourhood? Had not England, and 
Mr. Pitt in particular, to dread that the revo- ' 
lutionary spark would light on the navy, and 
among the inferior ranks of society. 

The English ministry have often given assis- 
tance to the emigrant party ; but it was on a 
plan wholly contrary to that which would have 
been necessary to excite a spirit of jacobinism. 
How can we suppose that individuals, extremely 
respectable in their private character, would 
have taken into pay, from among the lowest 
class, men who could not at that time interfere 
with public affairs, otherwise than by commit- 
ting theft or murder. Whatever opinion we 
may have of the diplomatic creed of the English 
• government, can we imagine that the heads of 
a state who, during fifteen years, made no at- 
tempt on the life of a man (Bonaparte), whose 

existence threatened that of their country, 

» 

should have stooped to a much greater crime 
by purchasing assassinations at random ? Public 
opinion in England may be altogether misled in 
regard to foreign politics ; but never, if I may 
so express myself, in regard to Christian mo- 
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ratify, that is, in respect to actions which are 
not subjected to the control or excuse of dr- 
cuntstances. Louis XV. generously rejected 
the Greek fire (Jeu Grégeois ), die fatal secret 
of which was offered to him $ the English, in 
tike manner, would never have kindled die de* 
solating dames of jacobinism, bod it even been 
in their power to create that new monster who 
•rose up with devouring fury against social 
order. 


To these arguments, which seem to me 

/ 

clearer than even facts themselves, I will add 
what my father has often declared to me — that, 
hearing an incessant rumour about pretended 
secret agents of England, he made every exer- 
tion to find them out ; and that all the inquiries 
of die police, ordered and followed up during 
his ministry, served to prove that the gold of 
England had nothing to do with the civil trou* 
bles of France. Never has it been practicable 
to discover the slightest trace of connection 
between the popular party and the English 
government : in general, the most violent per- 
sons in that party have had no connection with 
foreigners ; and, on the other hand, the Eng- 
lish government, far from encouraging demo- 
cracy in France, has made every effort to re* 
press it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Events of the 5th and 6th October , 1789, 


we should faring to oitr recollection that in 
France, at the time of the revolution, as well as 
io the rest of Europe, people bad enjoyed for 
nearly acentury a kind of tranquillity which con- 
duced, it is tree, to relaxation and corruption $ 
but was, at the same time» the cause and effect of 
very mild manners. Nobody imagined, in 1769, 
that vehement passions: lurked under this appa- 
rent tranquillity. The Constituent Assembly ac- 
cordingly gave itself up without apprehension to 
the generous wish of ameliorating the lot of 
the people. They had seen it only in a state of 
servitude, and they did not suspect what , has 
been since but too well proved — that die vio- 
lence of revolt being always in proportion to 
die injustice of slavery, it was necessary to 
bring about -changes in France, with a pru- 
dence proportioned to the oppression of the old 
system. 

The aristocrats w»U say that they foresaw all 
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our misfortunes ; but prophecies, prompted 
by personal interest, have weight ' with no 
one. Let us resume then the sketch of the 
situation of France before the occurrence of 
those early crimes from which all the others 
proceeded. 

The general direction of business at court 
was the same as before the revolution of the 
14th July ; but the means at the disposal of the 
royal' authority being considerably lessened, the 
danger of exciting a new insurrection was pro* 
portionably augmented. M. Necker was well 
aware that he did not possess the unreserved 
confidence of the King, and this lessened his 
weight with the representatives of the people ; 
but he did not hesitate to sacrifice by degrees 
all his popularity to the defence of the throne. 
There are not on earth greater trials for mora- 
lity than political employments ; for the argu- 
ments which, in such a situation, may be used 
to reconcile conscience with interest^ are in- 
numerable. The principle, however, from 
which we ought rarely to deviate, is that of 
bringing assistance to the weaker party: we 
seldom err in guiding ourselves by such a land- 
mark. 

M. Necker was of opinion that the most per- 
fect sincerity towards the representatives of the 
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people was the soundest calculation for the 
King ; he advised him to make use of his veto, 
to refuse whatever he deemed fit for rejection ; 
to accept only what he approved; and to 
ground his resolutions on motives which might 
gradually operate on public opinion. Already 
had this system produced a certain degree of 
good, and, had it been steadily followed, it 
might have perhaps prevented many misfortunes. 
But it was so natural for the King to feel irri- 
tated at his situation, that he lent too willing 
an ear to all thé projects which, accorded with 
his wishes, and which offered the pretended 
means of a counter-revolution. It is very 
difficult for a-. king, the inheritor of a power 
which, since Henry IV. had never been dis- 
puted, to believe himself without force in 
the midst of his kingdom ; and the devoted 
attachment of those who surround him easily 
excite his hopes and illusions. The queen was 
still more alive to these confident conclusions, 
and the enthusiasm of the body-guards, and other 
persons of her court, appeared to her sufficient 
to repel the popular wave, which pressed 
forward more and more in proportion to the 
weakness of the opposing mound. 

Marie Antoinette presented herself then, like 
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Maris Theresa, to the body-guard* at Vos* 
sailles, to recommend to them her august 
husband and her children. They replied by 
acclamations to an appeal which, in troth, could 
not fail to affect them to the bottom of their 
souls j but tbis was quite enough to excite the 
suspicions of that crowd of men, whose minds 
Were heated by the new prospects opened to 
them» by the state of affairs. It was repeated 
at Paris, among all classes, that the King 
wished to leave the country $ and that he was 
desirous of making a second attempt to dissolve 
the assembly. The Monarch thus found him* 
self in a most dangerous situation: he had 
excited disquietudes as if he bad been strong, 
while, in fact, he was deprived of all means of 
defending himself. 

The rumour spread that twi> hundred thousand 
men were preparing to march to Versailles, to 
bring the King and the national assembly to 
Paris. “ They are surroonded,” it was said, 
** by enemies to the public welfare ; we must 
bring them amongst the true patriots.” No 
sooner is a tolerably plausible expression in- 
vented in a time of trouble, than party men, 
and particularly Frenchmen, find a singular 
pleasure in repeating it. The arguments that 
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might be opposed to it have no power On their 
minds for their great object is to think and 
speak like others, that they may make sure of 
their applause. 

I Was apprized on the morning of the 5th 
October that the populace were marching to 
Versailles : my father and mother had their 
residence there. 1 immediately set out to join 
them, but Went by a retired road, on which 
I aaet nobody. On drawing near to Versailles 
I saw the huntsmen who bad accompanied the 
King to the chase, and, on arriving, I was told 
that an express had been dispatched to intreat 
him to cotne back. How strange is the power 
of habit in a court life 1 The King still did the 
same things, in the same manner, and at the 
same hours, as in the most tranquil times : the 
domposute of mind Which this implied pro* 
cored him admiration, at a time when circum- 
stanced allowed him no other virtues than those* 
of » victim. M. Necker proceeded very quickly 
to the palace, to be present at the council ; and 
my mother, more and more frightened by the 
threatening intelligence received from Paris, re- 
paired to the hall which served as an antichamber 
to the council-room, that she might share my . 
father’s fete whatever it might be. I followed 
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her, and found the hall filled with a great num- 
ber of persons, brought thither by very different 
sentiments. 

We saw Mounier pass through to require, 
in his capacity of president of the Constituent 
Assembly, but much against his will, the un- 
qualified sanction of the King to the declaration 
of rights- The King had, if I may so express 
myself, made a literal admission of its maxims ; 
but he waited, he said, for their application, 
that he might affix his consent. The assembly 
revolted against this slight obstacle to its 
will; for nothing is so violent in France as 
the anger which is felt towards those who 
presume to resist without being the strongest. 

Every one in the hall where we were assem- 
bled, asked whether the King would set out or 
not. We were first told that he had ordered 
his carriages, and that the people of Versailles 
had unharnessed them ; afterwards that he had 
given orders to the regiment of Flanders, then 
in garrison at Versailles, to take arms, and that 
that regiment had refused. It has since been 
ascertained tbat the council tôok into delibera- 
tion whether the King should withdraw into the 
country ; but, as the royal treasury was empty, 
as the scarcity of corn was such that no astern- 
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Wage of troops could be effected, and as no 
measures had been taken to make sure of the 
regiments on which reliance was still placed, 
the King apprehended the greatest eventual 
hazards from going to a distance ; he was, more* 
over, persuaded that, if he left the coUntry, thé' 
Assembly would give the crown to the Duké of 
Orléans. But the Assembly had no such idea 1 
even at this time; and when the King con- 
sented, eighteen months after, to the journey 
Which ended at Varennes, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that he had no grobhd for ap- 
prehènsioh in thàt respect. M. Necker was not 
of opinion that the court should set out without 
such aid as ihight ensure the success of that 
decisive step ; but hé offered to the King tef 
follow him, if hé determined on it ; being ready' 
to devote tb him* his fortune and his life, 
although perfectly aware of what his situation 
would be in adhering to his principles in the« 
midst of courtiers who, in politics as in religion, 
have only one feeling— intolerance. 

The King having eventually fallen at Paris 
udder the sword of the factious, it is natural* 
for those who advised his departure oh the 5th‘ 
October to make a boast of it : for we may 

always say what we think proper -of the good 

$ 

effects of an advice that has not been followed/ 

i 
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But, besides that it was perhaps already. imprac- 
ticable for the King to quit Versailles, we must 
not forget that M. Necker, in admitting the 
necessity of coming to Paris, proposed that the 
King should .thenceforward go hand in hand 
with the constitution, and seek support in it 
only : without that determination he would be 
exposed, do what he might, to the greatest mis* 
fortunes. 

The King, in deciding on remaining, might 
still take the alternative of putting himself at 
the head of his body guards, and of repelling 
force by force. But Louis XVI. felt a religious 
scruple at exposing the lives of Frenchmen 
for his personal defence ; and that courage, 
which no person could doubt who witnessed his 
death, never prompted him to any spontaneous 
resolution. Besides, at this time, even success 
would not have accomplished his safety j the 
public mind was in the spirit of the Revolution, 
and it is by studying the course of things, that 
we succeed in foreseeing (as much as foresight 
is granted to the human mind) the events which 
the vulgar represent as the result of chance, or 
of the inconsiderate actions of a few indivi* 
duals. The King then decided on awaiting the 
Parisian army, or rather multitude, which had 
already begun its march; and every eye was 
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turned towards the road that fronts the windows 
of the palace at Versailles. We thought that 
the cannon might first be pointed against us, 
which occasioned us much alarm : yet not one 
woman thought of withdrawing in this great 
emergency. 

While this mass was on its march towards us, 
we were informed of the arrival of M. de la 

t 

Fayette, at the head of the national guards, and 
this was, no doubt, a ground of tranquillity. But 
he had long resisted the wish of the national 
guard, and it was only by an express order of 
the Commune of Paris that he had marched to 
prevent, by his presence, the misfortunes that 
were threatened. Night was coming on, and 
our dread was increased with the darkness, when 
we saw M. deChinon, who, as Duke of Richelieu,' 
has since so justly acquired a high reputation, 
enter the palace. He was pale, fatigued, and in 
his dress like a man of the lower orders : it was 
the first time that such apparel entered the royal 
abode, and that a nobleman of the rank of M. 
de Chinon found himself obliged to put it on. 
He had walked part of the way from Paris to 
Versailles, mixed with the crowd, that he might 
hear their conversation ; and he bad left them 
half-way, to arrive in time to give notice to the 
royal family of what was going on. What a 
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récital did he give ! women and children* Armed 
with pikes and scythes* hastened front all parts* 
The lowest of the populate were brutalized 
still more by intoxication than by rage. In the 
midst of this infernal band, there were men 
who boasted of having got the name of “ heads* 
men” (coupe- têtes), and who promised to make 
good their title to it. The national guard 
marched with order, was obedient to its com- 
mander, .and expressed no wish, but that of 
bringing the King and the assembly to Paris. 
At last M. de la Fayette entered the palace* 
and crossed the hall where we were, to go in to 
the King. Every one surrounded him with 
ardour, as if he had been the master of events, 
while the popular party was already stronger 
than its leader; principles were now giving 
way to factions, or rather were used by them 
only as pretexts. 

M. de la Fayette seemed perfectly calm ; he ■ 
has never been seen otherwise, but his delicacy 
suffered by the importance of the part he bad 
to act ; to ensure the safety of the palace he 
desired to occupy the posts of the interior : the 
exterior posts only were given to him. This re- 
fusal was natural, as the body guards ought not 
to be removed; but it had almost been the 
eause of the greatest misfortunes. M. de la 
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Fayette left the palace, giving us the most tran- 
quillizing assurances : we all went home after 
midnight, thinking that the crisis of the day was 
over, and believing ourselves in perfect security, 
as is almost always the case after one has expe- 
rienced a great, fright, which has not been rea* 
lized. At five in the morning M. de la Fayette 
thought that all danger was over, and relied 
on the body guards, who had answered for the 
interior of the palace. A passage which they 
had ibrgotten to shut enabled the assassins to 
get in. A similar accident proved favourable 
to two conspiracies in Russia, at times when 
vigilance was at its height, and when outward 
-circumstances were most tranquil. It is there- 
fore absurd to censure M. de la Fayette for an 
event that was so unlikely to occur. No sooner 
was he apprized of it than he rushed forward to 
the assistance of those who were threatened, 
with an ardour which was acknowledged at the 
moment, before calumny had prepared her 
poison. 

. On the 6th October, at a very early hour, a 
lady far advanced in years, the mother of Comte 
de C boise ul-Gouffier, author of the delightful 
Travels in Greece, entered my room : she came 
in a panic to seek refuge among us, although 
we had never had the honour of seeing hen 
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She informed me that assassins had made their 
way even to the Queen's antichamber, that they 
had massacred several of her guards at the door, 
and that, awakened by their cries, the Queen 
had saved her life only by flying into the King's 
room by a private passage. I was told at the 
same moment that my father had already set 
out for the palace, and that my mother was 
about to follow him j I made haste to accom- 
pany her. 

A long passage led. from the contrôle general, 
where we lived, to the palace: as we approached 
we heard musket-shots in the courts, and as we 
crossed the gallery, we saw recent marks of 
blood on the floor. In the next hall the body 
guards were embracing the national guards, 
with that warmth which is always inspired by 
emotion in great emergencies ; they were ex- 
changing their distinctive marks, the national 
guards putting on the belt of the body guards, 
and the body guards the .tricoloured cockade. 
All were then exclaiming with transport, Vive 
la Fayette , because he had saved the lives of 
the body guards, when threatened by the popu- 
lace. We passed amidst these brave men who 
had just seen their comrades, perish, and were 
expecting the same fate. Their emotion re- 
strained, though visible, drew tears from the 
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spectators ; but» further on» what a scene pre- 
sented itself! 

The people demanded with great clamour 
that the King and royal family should remove 
to Paris ; an answer in assent bad been given on 
their part, and the cries, and the firing which we 
heard, were signs of rejoicing from the Parisian 
troops. The Queen then appeared in the hall ; 
her hair dishevelled, her countenance pale, but 
dignified ; every thing in her person was strik- 
ing to the imagination. The people required 
that she should appear on the balcony, and, as 
the whole court, which is called the marble 
court, was full of men with fire-arms in their 
hands, the Queen’s countenance discovered her 
apprehensions. "Yet she advanced without hesi- 
tation along with her two children, who served 
as her safeguard. 

The multitude seemed affected on seeing the 
Queen, as a mother, and political rage became 
appeased at the sight: those, who that very 
night had perhaps wished to assassinate her, ex- 
tolled her name to the skies. 

The populace, in a state of insurrection, are, 
in general, inaccessible to reasoning, and are 
to be acted on only by sensations rapid as elec- 
tricity, and communicated in a similar manner. 
Mobs are, according to circumstances, better 
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çt worse than the individuals which compose 
them ; but, whatever be their temper, they are 
to be prompted to crime as to virtue, only by 
having recourse to a natural impulsion. 

. The Queen, on returning from the balcony, 
approached my mother,, and said to her, with 
stifled sobs, “ They are going to force the King 
and me to proceed to Paris, with the heads of 
our body guards carried before us, on the point of 
their pikes/' Her prediction was accomplished, 
nearly as she had said : the King and Queen 
Were taken to their capital. We went to Fans 
by a different road, which spared us that dread- 
ful sight. It was through the Bois de Boulogne 
that we went, and the weather was uncommonly . 
fine ; the breeze scarcely agitated the trees, 
and . the sun was sufficiently bright to leave 
nothing gloomy in the prospect: no outward 
object was. in correspondence with our grie£ 
How often does this contrast, between the 
beauty of nature and the sufferings inflicted 
by man, renew itself in the course of life ! 

The King repaired to the Hotel de Ville , and 

the Queen displayed there a remarkable presence 

of mind. The King said to the Mayor : “ I 

come with pleasure to my good city of Paris ; ’’ 

the Queen added, “ and with confidence.” The 
• ‘ 

expression was h^ppy, but the jsvent, alas ! did 
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not justify it. Next day the Queen received the 
diplomatic body, and the persons of her court : 
she could not give vent to one word without 
sobbing, and we, likewise, were unable to reply 
to her. 

What a spectacle was this ancient palace of 
the Tuilleries, abandoned for more than a cen- 
tury by its august inhabitants ! The antiquated 
appearance of the outward object» acted on the 
imagination, and made it wander into past times, 
As the arrival of the royal family was, in no 
degree, expected, very few apartments were in 

a habitable state, and the Queen had been 

» 

obliged to get tent beds put up for her children 
in the very room where she received us : she 
apologized for it, and added, “ You know that 
l did not expect to come here.” Her physiog- 
nomy was beautiful, but irritated; it was not 
to be forgotten after having been seen. 

Madame Elizabeth, the King's sister, appeared 
at once calm -as to her awn fate, and agitated 
for that of her brother and sister-in-law. She 
manifested her courage by her religious resig- 
nation ; this virtue which suffices not always for 
a man, is heroism in a woman. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

k 

The Constituent Assembly at Paris . 

r 

The Constituent Assembly, removed to Paris 
by an armed force, found itself, in several re- 
spects, in the same situation as the King : it no 
longer enjoyed complete liberty. The 5th and 
6th October were, if one may say so, the first 
days of the accession of the Jacobins ; the Re- 
volution then changed its object and its sphere ; 
equality, not liberty, was henceforth its mark, 
and the lower order of society began from that 
dày to assume an ascendency over that class 
which from its knowledge is formed to govern. 
Mounier and Lally abandoned the Assembly 
and France. A just indignation made them 
Commit this error; the result was, that the 
moderate party were without strength. The 
virtuous Malouet, and an orator at once brilliant 
and serious, M. de Clermont Toonerre, endea- 
voured to support it; but there were hence- 
forth few debates except between the extremes 
of opinion. 

The Constituent Assembly bad been mistress 
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of the fate of France from the 14th July to the 
5th October, 1789» but, from the latter date 
forward, popular force was predominant. We 
cannot too often repeat that for individuals, as 
for political bodies, there is but one moment of 
happiness and power ; that moment should be 
embraced, for the tide of prosperity is seldom 
twice at flood in the course of the same destiny, 
and he who has not turned it to account, re- 
ceives in the sequel only the gloomy lesson of 
adversity. The Revolution naturally descended 
lower and lower each time that the upper classes 
allowed the reins to slip from their hands, whe- 
ther by their want of wisdom or their want of 
address. 

The rumour was circulated that Mirabeau 
and some other deputies were about to be ap- 
pointed ministers. Those of the Mountain , 
who were well assured' that the choice would 
not fall on them, proposed to declare the func- 
tions of deputy and minister incompatible, an 
absurd decree, which transformed the balance of 
power into mutual hostility. Mirabeau, on this 
occasion, proposed very ingeniously that they 
should confine the exclusion from ministerial 
employment to him by namé, in order that the 
personal injustice of which he was, as he said, 
the object, might not lead to the adoption of a 
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measure at variance with the public welfare. 
He required that the ministers should at least 
be present at the deliberations of the Assembly, 
if, in contradiction to his opinion, they were 
prevented from being members of it. The Jaco- 
bins exclaimed, that the presence of ministers 
Would be enough to influence the Opinion of 
the representatives, and assertions of this na- 
ture never failed to be received with peals of 
applause by the galleries. One would have 
taid that nobody in France eould look at a man 
of consequence, that no member of the Tiers 
Etat could approach a person belonging to 
the court, without feeling himself in subjec- 
tion. Such are the melancholy effects of arbi- 
trary government, and of too , exclusive dis- 
tinctions of rank ! The animadversions of the 

I 

lower orders on the aristocratic body have not 
the effect of destroying its ascendency, even 
over those by whom it is hated ; the inferior 
classes, in the sequel, inflicted death on their 

former masters, as the only method of ceasing 

> 

to obey them. 

The minority of the noblesse, that is, those 
who had gone over to the popular party, were 
infinitely superior, in purity of sentiment, to 
the extravagant part of the deputies of th# Tiers 
Etat. These noblemen were disinterested in 
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thé cause which they supported ; and, what hi 
still more honourable, they preferred the gene- 
rous principles of liberty to the personal ad-» 
vantages which they enjoyed. In all countries 
where aristocracy prevails, that which lowers 
the nation gives a proportional elevation to 
certain individuals, who unite the habits of high 
rank to the information acquired by study and 
reflection. But it costs too dear to limit the 
range of so many men, in order that a minority 
of the noblesse, such as MM. de Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, de Grillon, de Castellan e, de la Roche- 
foucauld, de Toulongeon, de la Fayette, de 
Montmorency, &c. should be considered the 
flower of France ; for, in spite of their virtues 
and talents, they found themselves without 
strength, on account of the smallness of their 
number. From the time that the Assembly 
held its sittings at Paris, the people exercised 
their tumultuous power in all directions ; clubs 
began to be established ; the denunciations of 
the journals, the vociferations from the tribunes* 
misled the public mind; fear was the gloomy 
nuise of most of the speakers, and evety day 
new modes of reasoning and new forms of ora- 
tory were invented to obtain the applause of the 
multitude. The Duke of Orleans was accused 
of having tampered, in, the conspiracy of the 6th 
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October. The tribunal directed to examine the 
documents relative to the charge, discovered no 
proofs against him j but M. de la Fayette could 
not bear the idea that even popular violence 
should be attributed to any thing that could be 
called a conspiracy. He required of the Duke 
to go to England j and that prince, whose de* 
plorable weakness admits of no qualification, 
accepted without resistance a mission which was 
a mere pretext to remove him. After this sin- 
gular act of condescension, I do not believe 
that even the Jacobins ever had a notion that 
such a man was capable of at all influencing the 
fate of France : the virtues of hid family make 
it incumbent on' us to mention him no more. 

The country participated in the agitation 
of the capital, and a zeal for equality put 
France in motion, in the same way as hatred 
of popeiy kindled the passions of the English 
in the seventeenth century. The Constituent 
Assembly was beaten by the wavés in the midst 
of which it seemed to hold its course. The 
most conspicuous man among the deputies, 
Mirabeau, now, for the first time, inspired soine 
esteem ; and one could not avoid a sentiment 

i 

of pity at the constraint imposed on his natural 
superiority. He was seen incessantly taking in 

the same speech the side pf popularity and that 
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of reason; endeavouring to obtain from the 
Assembly a monarchical decree in the language 
of a demagogue, and often vènting sarcasms 
against the royalist party at the very time that 
he laboured at the adoption of some of their 
opinions; — in short, one saw clearly that he 
kept up a continued struggle between his judg- 
ment and his want of popularity. He received 
money in secret from the t ministers for defend- 
ing the interests of the throne : yet, after he 
rose to speak, he often forgot the engagements 
he had taken, and yielded to those peak of ap- 
plause of which the fascination is almost irresist- 
ible. Had he been a conscientious character, he 
possessed perhaps talents enough to create in 
the Assembly a party independent of the court 
and people; but his genius was too much 
warped by personal interest to allow him its 
free use. His passions, like the serpents of Lao- 
coon, enveloped him in all directions, and we 
witnessed his strength in the struggle, without 
venturing to expect his triumph. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

t 

* 

Me Decrees of the Constituent Assembly in 

regard to the Clergy. 

* 1 ^ ■ , 

The most serious reproach to which the* 
Constituent Assembly is liable, is its having 
been* indifferent to the maintenance of reli- 

i 

giori in France : hence the declarations against 
philosophy, which succeeded those formerly 
directed against superstition. The intentions 
of the Assembly in this respeçt are to be 
justified by examining the mdtives of its de' 
créés.’ The privileged classes in France em- 
braced a mode of defence common to the ma- 
jority of mànkind, that of attaching à general 
idea* to their particular interests; Jt was thiis 
the nobility maintained that valour was the 
exclusive inheritance of their order; and the 
clergy, that religion could not subsist without 
the possession of property by - the church. 
Both assertions are equally unfounded: bat- 
tles have been admirably fought in England, 
and in France since the foil of the nobility 
as a body ; while religion would find its way 
into the hearts of the French, if attempts 
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Were not incessantly made to confound the arti- 
cles of faith with political questions» and the 
wealth of the upper clergy with the simple and 
natural ascendency of the curates over the 
lower orders. 

The clergy in France formed a part of the 
four legislative powers ; and from the time that 
it was judged necessary to change this singular 
Constitution» it became impossible that a third 
of the landed property of the kingdom should 
remain in the hands of ecclesiastics : for it was* 
to the clergy» as an order» that these great pos- 
sessions belonged, and they were administered 
collectively. The property .of priests and reli- 
gious establishments could not be subjected to 
those civil laws which ensure the inheritance of 
parents to children ; from the moment, therefore,' 
that the constitution, of the country underwent a 
change, it would have been imprudent to leave 
the clergy in possession of wealth, which might 
enable them to regain the political influence of 
which it was intended to deprive them. Jus- 
tice required that the possessors should be 
maintained in their incomes during life; but 
what was due to those who had not yet become 
priests, especially when the number of eccle- 

4 

siastics greatly surpassed what the public service 
requirèd? Will it be alleged that we never 
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ought to change what «wce ha» beat f <In wbat 
moment then did thèfc toons u mat hits beat” 
become established for -ever? When did im> 
prôvèfflent become impossible ? 

Since the destruction of the Albigenses by 
été and srwofd, since the torturing of the Fro* 
testants under Francis L, the massacre of 
St» Bartholomew* ’the revocation of the edict of 
Mantes, and the war of the Cevenbeh, the 
French clergy have always preached, and still 
preach intolérance. The free exercise of 
worship then could not accord with the opinions 
of the priests, who protest against it, if they 
were allowed to retain a political existence * or, 
if the magnitude of their property placed them 
in acondition to regain that political existence 
the loss of which they will never cease to regret. 
The church does not become tolerant any more 
than the emigrants become enlightened; our 
institutions should be adapted to this. 

What ! it will Still be said, is not the church 
of England possessed of property ? The English 
clergy, being of the reformed faith, were on the 
side of political reform at the time when the 
last of the Stuarts wished to re-establish the 
Catholic religion in England. The ease is not 
the same with the French clergy, who are 
naturally inimical to the principles of the revo- 
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Jution. Besides, die English clergy have no 
influence in state affiuhrs ; they are .much less 
wealthy than the old clerical body of Fiance, 
as England contains neither convents, abbeys, 
nor any thing of die kind. The English clergy 
many, and thus become a part of society. 
Finally, the French clergy hesitated long be- 
tween the authority of the Pope and that of the 
King; and when Bossuet supported what is 
called the liberties of the ‘Gallican church, he 
concluded, in his ** Poétique sacrée ,” an al- 
liance between the altar and the throne ; but 
he did so by founding it on the maxims of reli- 
gious intolerance and royal despotism. 

When the French clergy quitted a life of 
retirement .to intermeddle with politics, their 
conduct in the latter was almost always 
marked by a degree of confidence and artifice 
very unfavourable to the public interest. The 
dexterity which distinguishes men early obliged 
to conciliate two opposite things, their profes- 
sion and the world, is such, that for two cen- 
turies past, they have constantly insinuated 
themselves into public business, and France 
has almost always had cardinals or bishops for 
ministers. The English, notwithstanding the 
liberal principles which actuate their clergy, do 

not admit ecclesiastics of the second order into 

» 
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the House of Commons ; and there is no ex- 
ample, since the Reformation, of a member of 
the higher clergy becoming a minister of state. 
The case was the same at Genoa, in a country 
altogether catholic ; and both government and 
the priesthood found their advantage in this 
prudent separation. 

In what manner would the representative 
system be compatible with the doctrine, the 
habits, and the wealth of the French clergy, 
such as that body formerly was? A striking 
analogy naturally induced the Constituent 
Assembly no longer to acknowledge it as en* 
titled to hold property. The kings possessed 
demesnes considered in former days as un* 
alienable, and these properties were certainly 
as legitimate as any other paternal inheritance. 
Yet, in France, as in England, and in every 
country where constitutional principles are esta* 
blished, kings have a civil list ; and it would be 
considered disastrous to liberty that they should 
be enabled to possess revenues independent of 
the national sanction. For what reason then 
should the clergy be better treated in this 
respect than the crown ? Might not the magis* 
tracy lay claim to property with more reason 
than the clergy, if the object of supporting 
them by an established land revenue be to ex* 
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empt those who enjoy it from the ascendency 
of government. 

What signify, it will be said, the advantages 
or disadvantages of clerical properly ? the As- 
sembly had not a right to take it This question 
is exhausted by the excellent speeches pro- 
nounced on the subject in the Constituent 
Assembly : it was there shown that corporate 
bodies (corps) did not hold property by the same 
title as individuals, and that the country could 
not maintain the existence of these bodies, but 
in as for as they should not be in contradiction 
to public interest and constitutional laws. When 
Ibe Reformation was established in Germany, 
the Protestant princes appropriated a share of 
the church property either to the public expen- 
diture, or to charitable establishments; and a 
number of catholic princes have, on various 
other occasions, made a similar disposal of such 
property. The decrees of the Constituent As- 
sembly, sanctioned by the King, ought, cer- 
tainly, to have as much force in law, as the will 
of sovereigns in the sixteenth and following 
centuries. 

The kings of Erance used to receive the 
revenues of clerical benefices during the intervals 
that they were vacant. The religious orders, 
who in this question are to be distinguished 
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from the secular clergy, have often ceased to 
exist ; and ode cannot conceive, as was said by 
one of the most ingenious speakers whom we 
heard in the last session of the Chambers, M. 
de Barante : “ One cannot conceive in what 
manner the property of orders that are no more 
should belong to those who do not exist** Three 
fourths of the property of churchmen were 
given them by the Crown, that is* by the sove- 
reign authority of the time ; not as à personal 
favour, but to ensure divine service. For what 
reason then should not the States General, in 
conjunction with the King, have had a right to 
alter the manner of providing for the support of 
the clergy ? 

But particular founders, it will be said, hav- 
ing bequeathed their property to ecclesiastics, 
was it lawful to divert it from this appropria, 
tion ? What means does man possess to give the 
stamp of eternity to his resolutions ? Are we to 
search in the darkness of time for titles that are 
no more, in order to oppose them to living rea- 
son ? What connection is there between religion 
and that continued chicanery, of which the sale 
of the national property is the object ? In Eng- 
land particular sects, and, above all, the Me- 
thodists, who are very numerous, provide regu- 
larly and spontaneously for, the expenses of their 
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worship. True, it will he said, hot the Me- 
thodists are very religious, and the inhabitants 
of France would «eke no pecuniary sacrifice for 
their priest». I» not this neglect produced 
entirely hy the display of wealth in the church» 
and of the abuses which wealth brings along 
with it ? The case is the same with religion as 
with government : when yon endeavour to 
maintain by fa ree what is no longer in conso- 
nance with the age» you deprave the human 
heart instead of improving it. Do not deceive 
the weak > neither irritate another class of weak 
men, the Free Thinkers, by rousing political 
passions against religion; separate entirely 
the one from the other, and solitary reflection 
will always lead to dignified thoughts. 

A great error, and one which it seemed easier 
for theConatituent Assembly to avoid, was the un- 
fortunate invention of a constitutional clergy. 
To exact from ecclesiastics an oath at variance 
with their conscience, and, on their refusing it, 
to persecute them by the loss of a pension, and 
afterwards even by transportation, was to de- 
grade those who took the oath, to which tem- 
poral advantages, were attached. 

The Constituent Assembly ought not to have 
thought of forming a clerical body devoted to 
it, and thus affording the means, which were a£- 
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terwards embraced, of distressing the ecclesias- 
tics attached to their ancient creed. This was 
putting political in the place of religious 
intolerance. A single resolution, firm and 
just, ought to have bèen taken by a legislature 
thus situated ; they ought to have imposed on 
each communion die duty of supporting their 
own clergy. The Constituent Assembly thought 
that it acted with greater political depth by di- 
viding the clergy, by establishing a schism, and 
by thus detaching from the court of Rome 
those who should enrol themselves under the 
banners of the Revolution. But of what use were 
such priests ? The Catholics would not listen to 
them, and philosophers did not want them: they 
were a kind of militia, who had lost their charac- 
ter beforehand, and who could not do otherwise 
than injure the government whom they sup- 
ported. The establishment of a constitutional 
clergy was so revolting to the public mind, that' 
it was found necessary to employ force to 
give it effect. Three bishops were necessary to 
give consecration to the schismatics, and thus 
to communicate to diem the power of ordaining 
other priests in their turn. Of these three bi- 
shops, on whom the founding of the new clergy 
depended, two were, at the last moment, ready 
to renounce their singular undertaking, gou- 
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demned as it was equally by religion and philo- 
sophy. 

We cannot too often repeat that it is neces- 
sary to act on all great ideas with sincerity, 
and to be careful how we admit machiavelian 
combinations in the application of truth ; for - 
prejudices founded on time have more strength 
than reason herself, from the moment that bad 
means are employed to establish the latter. 

It was likewise of importance in the contest still 
subsisting between the privileged classes and 
the people, never to put the partisans of the old 
institutions in a situation calculated to inspire 
any kind of pity ; and the Constituent Assem- 
bly excited this feeling in favour of the priests 
from the time it deprived them of their life-hold 

estates, and thus gave a retroactive effect to the 

«• 

law. Never can the world disregard those who 
are in a state of suffering ; human nature is, in 
this respect, better than it is thought. 

But who, it may be said, will teach children 
religion and morality if there are no priests in 
the schools? It was certainly not the higher 
clergy who fulfilled this duty; and, as to the 
curates, they are more required, for the care of 
the sick and the dying than even for education, 
excepting what regards a knowledge of religion: 
the time in which churchmen were superior to 
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others in point of information ia past* Establish 
and multiply the schools in which, as in. Eng* 
land, the children of the poor are taught to 
read, write, and account : schools of a higher 
class are necessary for teaching the ancient bus* 
guages, and Universities for carrying still further 
the study of those beautiful languages and of 
the higher sciences. But it is political institu. 
tions that afford the most effectual means of 
laying the foundation of morals; they excite 
emulation, and form dignity of character: we 
cannot teach a man that which he can learn 
only through himself. The English are not told 
in any catechism that they must love their con- 
stitution ; there » no master for patriotism in 
the schools : public prosperity and domestic 
life are more effectual in inspiring religion, 
than all that remains of the ancient customs 
intended for its maintenance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the Suppression of Titles of Nobility. 

clergy are perhaps still the less unpopu- 
lar of the two privileged orders in France ; for 
equality being the moving principle of the re- 
volution, the nation felt itself less hurt by the 
prejudices of the priests than by the claims of 
the noblesse. Yet we cannot too often repeat 
that nothing is more unfortunate than the poli- 
tical influence of ecclesiastics in a country, 
while hereditary magistracy, of which the recol- 
lections of birth constitute a part, is an indis- 
pensable element in every limited government. 
But the hatred of the people towards men of 
family having burst forth in the earliest days of 
the revolution, the minority of the noblesse in 
the Constituent Assembly wished to destroy this 
germ of enmity, and to form a complete union 
with the nation. One evening then, in a mo- 
ment of heat, a member proposed the abolition 
of all titles. No nobleman, of those who had 
joined the popular party, could refuse to sup- 
port this, without showing ridiculous vanity ; 
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yet it would have been very desirable that the 
former titles should not have been suppressed, 
without being replaced by a peerage, and by 
the distinctions which emanate from it. A great 
English civilian has said, with truth, that “ when* 
ever there exists in a country any principle of life 
whatever, a legislature ought to take advantage 
of it.” In fret, since nothing is so difficult as to 
create, it is generally found necessary to engraft 
' one institution on another. 

The Constituent Assembly treated France 
like a colony, in which there was no ** past j” 
but wherever “ a past ” has existed, it is im- 
possible to prevent it from having influence. 
The French nation was tired of the second order 
of noblesse , but it had, and always will have, re- 
spect for the families distinguished in histoiy. 
It was this feeling which ought to have been 
turned to account in establishing an upper house, 
and endeavouring by degrees to consign to dis- 
use all those denominations of Counts and Mar- 
quisses, which, when they are connected neither 
with recollection of the past, nor with political 
employments, sound more like nick-names than 

e 

tides. 

One of the most singular propositions of this 
day was, that of renouncing the names of estates, 
which many families had borne for ages, and 
8 
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Obliging them to resume their patronymic appel- 
lations. In this way the Montmorencies would 
have been called Bouchard; La Fayette , Mottié; ■ 
Mirabeau , Riyuetti. This would have been 
stripping France of her history ; and no man, 
how democratic soever, either would or ought 
to renounce in this manner the memory of his 
ancestors. The day after this decree was passed, 
the newspaper writers printed in their accounts 
of the sittings Riyuetti the elder, instead of 
Comte de Mirabeau : he went up in a rage to the 
reporters who were taking notes of the debates 
in the Assembly, and said to them, “ You have 
by your Riyuetti put Europe out of its reckon- 
ing for three days.” This effusion encou- 
raged every one to resume the name borne by 
his father; a course that could not be prevented 
without resorting to an inquisition, quite con- 
trary to the principles of the Assembly, for we 
should always remember that it never made use 
of the expedients of despotism to establish 
liberty. 

M. Necker, alone among the members of 
council, proposed to the King to refuse his 
sanction to the decree which put an end to 
nobility, without establishing a patrician body 
in its stead ; and his opinion not having been 
adopted, he had the courage to publish it. The 
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King had determined on sanctioning indiscrimi- 
nately all the decrees of tire Assembly : his plan 
Was to cause himself to he considered, after the 
6th October, as in a state of captivity ; and it 
was only in compliance with his religious 
scruples, that he did not in the sequel affix 
his name to the decrees which proscribed those 
of the priests who continued to acknowledge 
the power of the Pope. 

M. Necker, on the other hand, was desirons 
that the King should make a sincere and steady 
use of his prerogative ; he represented to him, 
that if he should one day recover all his power, he 
would still have the means of declaring that he 
had been in a state of imprisonment since his 
arrival at Paris; but that if lie should notxecover 
it, he was losing the respect of, and above all 
bis influence with, the nation, by not making use 
of his veto to stop the inconsiderate decrees of 
the Assembly; decrees, of which that body often 
repented when the fever of popularity was mo* 
derated. The important object for the French 
nation, as for eveiy nation in the world, is that 
merit, talent, and services, should be the means 
of rising to the first employments of the state. 
But to aim at organizing France on the princi* 
pies of abstract equality, was to deprive the 
country of that source of emulation so congenial 

9 
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to the French character, «hat Napoleon, who ap- 
plied it in his own way, found it a most effectual 
instrument of his arbitrary sway. The memo* 
rial published by M. Necfcer, in the summer of 
1790, at the time of the suppression of titles, 
was closed by die following reflections. 

“ In following all the marks of distinction in 
their smallest details, we, perhaps, run the risk 
of misleading the people.as to the true meaning 
of the word equality, which can never signify, 
in a civilized nation, and m a society already 
established, equality of rank or property. Diver- 
sity in situation and employment, difference in 
fortune, education, emulation, industry; gra- 
dations in point of talents and information, all 
the disparities that are productive of movement 
in the social body, necessarily involve an out- 
ward inequality ; and the only object of the 
legislator is, in imitation of nature, to point 
them all towards a happiness that may be equal, 
though different in its forms and developement. 

“ Every thing is united, every thing is linked 
together in the vast extent of social combina- 
tions ; and those kinds of superiority which, to 
the first glance of a philosophic eye, appear an 
abuse, are essentially useful in affording protec- 
tion to the different laws of subordination ; to 
those laws which it is so necessary to defend. 
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and which might be attacked so powerfully, if 
habit and imagination should ever cease to 
afibrd them support.** 

I shall have occasion in the sequel to remark 
that, in the different works published by M, 
Necker, during the course of twenty years, he 
invariably predicted the events which afterwards 
occurred: so much penetration was there in his 
sagacity. The reign of Jacobinism was princi* 
pally caused by the wild intoxication of a cer- 
tain kind of equality; it appears to me that M. 
Necker described this danger when he wrote the 
remarks which I have just quoted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

i 

t 

Of the Royal Authority as it was established by 

the Constituent Assembly . 

I 

It was already a very dangerous matter for the 
public tranquillity to break all at once the 
strength that resided in the two privileged 
orders of the state. But had the means given 
to the executive power been sufficient, it would 
have been practicable to replace, if I may so 
express myselfj fictitious by real institutions. 
But the Assembly, always distrustful of the in- 
tentions of the courtiers, pointed the executive 
authority against the King, instead of moulding 
it into the form proper for the public good. 
Government was shackled to such a degree that 
its agents, though responsible for every thing, 
could act in nothing. The ministry bad scarcely 
a messenger at their disposal ; and M. Necker, 
in his examination of the constitution of 1791, 
has shown, that in no republic, including even 
the petty Swiss cantons, was the executive power 
so limited in its constitutional action, as the 
King of France* The apparent splendour and 

VOL. l 2 b 
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actual inefficiency of the Crown, threw the mi- 
nisters, - and the King himself, into a state of 
anxiety that was perpetually increasing. It is 
certainly not necessary that a population of 
twenty-five millions should exist for one man ; 
but it is equally unnecessary that one man 
should be miserable even under the pretext of 
giving happiness to twenty-five millions ; for 
injustice of any kind, whether it reaches the 
throne or the cottage, prevents the possibility 
of a free, that is, of an equitable government. 

A prince who would not content himself, 
with the power granted to the King of England, 
would not be worthy of reigning; but, in the 
French constitution, the situation of the King 
and his ministers was insupportable. The 
country suffered from it still more than the so- 
vereign ; and yet the Assembly would neither 
remove the King from the throne, nor renounce 
its temporary mistrust, at the time that the 
formation of a durable system was under dis- 
cussion. 

The eminent men of the popular party, una- 
ble to extricate themselves from this uncer- 
tainty, always mixed in their decrees a portion 
of evil with good. The establishment of pro- 
vincial assemblies had long been desired ; but 
tfye Constituent Assembly combined them iu 
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such a manner as to exclude the ministers alto* 
gether from this portion of the administration* 
A salutary dread of those wars so often under* 
taken for the quarrels of kings» had guided the 
Constituent Assembly in the mode of organiz- 
ing the military force ; but it had put so many 
obstacles to the influence of the executive 
power in this respect, that the army would have 
been unfit to serve out of the country, so ap- 
prehensive were they of its becoming instru- 
mental to oppression at home. The reform of 
criminal, jurisprudence, and the establishment of 
juries brought down blessings on the name of 
the Constituent Assembly j but it decreed that 
the judges should owe their appointment to the 
people instead of the King, and that they 
should be re-elected every three years. ’’ Yet 
the example of England, and the dictates of 
enlightened reflection, concur to- show that 
judges, under whatever government, ought not 
to be removeable, and that in a monarchical 
state it is fit that their nomination should belong 
to the Crown. The people are much less capa- 
ble of appreciating the qualities necessary for a 
judge, than those necessary for a representative: 
ostensible merit and extensive information ought 
to point out to the eyes of all a fit representative» 
büt length of study alone qualifies a. man for thé 
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duties of the bench» Above all, it is important 
that judges should be subject neither to removal 
by the king, nor to re-appointment or rejection 
by the people. If, from the first days of the 
revolution, all parties had agreed to show inva- 
riable respect to judicial forms, from how many 
misfortunes would France have been preserved ! 
For it is for extraordinary cases above all, 
that ordinary tribunals are established. 

One would almost say that justice among us 
is like a good housewife, who is employed in 
domestic matters on working days, but who 
must not be brought forward on solemn occa- 
sions ; and yet it is on occasions when passion 
is most excited, that the impartiality of law be- 
comes more necessary than ever. 

✓ 

On the 4th February, 1790, the King had 
repaired to the Assembly to give, in a very well 
composed discourse, at which M. Necker had 
laboured, his sanction to the principal laws 
already decreed by the Assembly. But in this 
same discourse the King dwelt with energy on 
the unhappy state of the kingdom, on the ne- 
cessity of improving and finishing the consti- 
tution. Such a course was indispensable, be- 
cause the, secret advisers of the King, repre- 
senting him always as in captivity, made the 
popular party distrustful of his intentions. No- 
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tiling was less'suitable to so moral a character as 
Louis XVI. than a presumed state of continual 
fallacy; the pretended advantages of such a 
system were destructive of the real strength of 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

Federation of \4cth July , 1790. 

Notwithstanding the faults which we 

have pointed out, the Constituent Assembly 
had produced so much good, and triumphed 
over so many misfortunes, that it was adored 
by almost all France. Thé deficiencies in the 
work of the constitution were perceptible only 
to, those intimately acquainted with the princi- 
ples of political legislation, and liberty was ac- 
tually enjoyed, although the precautions taken 
for its maintenance were not well combined. 
The career opened to talents of every kind ex- 
cited general emulation ; the discussions of an 
Assembly distinguished for talent, the varied 
movement of the liberty of the press, the pub- 
licity given to every matter of importance, de- 
livered from bondage the mind of Frenchmen, 
their patriotism, in short, all those energetic 
qualities, the results of which we have since 
seen sometimes marked with cruelty, but al- 
ways gigantic. It was like an individual who 
respired more freely, whose lungs contained a 
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larger portion of air ; the indefinite hope of hap- 
piness without alloy had taken possession of thé 
nation in its strength, as it takes possession of 
a man in youth, when under the influence of 
illusion, and devoid of foresight. 

The chief uneasiness of the Constituent As- 
sembly arising from the danger to which a stand- 
ing force might one day expose liberty, it wa$ 

• / 

natural for it to endeavour, by every method, 
to gain the national militia, considering it with 
truth as an armed force of citizens : besides, the 
Assembly was so sure of public opinion in 1790 
that it took a pleasure in surrounding itself with 
native military. A standing army is altogether a 
modern invention, the real object of which is to 
put into the hands of kings a power independ- 
ent of their people. It was from the institution 
of national guards in France, that the eventual 
conquest of continental Europe proceeded ; 
but the Constituent Assembly was then very 
far from desiring war, for it was too enlight- 
ened not to prefer liberty to every thing j and 
liberty is incompatible with an invading spirit, 
and with military habits. 

The eighty-three departments sent deputies 
from their national guards^ to take an oath of 
fidelity to the new constitution. It was not, it 
is true, as yet completed ; but the principles 

8 
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which it declared sacred had obtained univer- 
sal assent. Patriotic enthusiasm was so strong, 
that all Paris moved in a mass to the “ federa- 
tion of 1790,*' as it had moved the year before 
to the destruction of the Bastille. 

The assemblage of the national militia was 
to take place in the Champ de Mars, in front 
of the Militaiy School, and not far from the 
Hotel des Invalides. It was necessary to erect 
around this extensive space eminences of green 
turf, to hold the spectators. Women of the 
first rank were seen joining the crowd of volun- 
tary labourers, who came to bear a part in the 
preparations for the fête. In a line from the 
Military School, and in front of the Seine, 
which flows past the Champ de Mars, steps had 
been raised, with a tent to accommodate the 
King, Queen, and all the court. Eighty-three 
spears ffcted in the ground, and bearing each 
the colours of its respective department, formed 
a vast çirçle, of which the amphitheatre, pre- 
pared for fhe royal family, made apart. At 
the other extremity was seen an altar, prepared 
for mass, which, on this great occasion, was 
celebrated by M. de Talleyrand, then Bishop 
of Autun. M« de la Fayette approached this 
altar to take the oath of fidelity to the nation, 
the law, and the King} and the oath, and the man 
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who pronounced it, excited a strong feeling of 
confidence. The spectators felt an intoxication 
of delight} the King and liberty seemed to 
them, at that time, completely united. A 
limited monarchy has always been the true wish 
of France; and the last movement of a truly 
national enthusiasm was displayed at this fede- 
ration of 1790. 

Yet "those who were capable of reflection 
were far from giving themselves up to the 
general joy. I observed a deep anxiety in my 
father’s countenance ; at the moment when the 
public thought it was rejoicing for a triumph, 
he was perhaps aware that no resource was left. 
M. Necker having sacrificed all his popularity 

k 

to the defence of the principles of a free and 
limited monarchy, M. de la Fayette was, of 
course, the grand object of popular affection on 
this day : he inspired the national guard with 
an exalted devotion ; but, whatever might have 
been his political opinion, his power would have 
fall en to the ground if he had ventured to op- 
pose the feeling of the day. Ideas, not indi- 
viduals, were then all-powerful. The dreadful 
will of Bonaparte himself would have been un- 
availing against the direction of the public 
mind; for the French at that time, far from 
being fond of military power, would have obeyed 
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an assembly much more willingly than a ge- 
neral. 

That respect for national representation, 
which is the first basis of a free government; 
existed in every mind in 1790, as if that repre-* 
sentation had lasted a century instead of a year. 
In feet, if truths of a certain description are 
self-evident instead of requiring to be taught, it 
is enough to exhibit them to mankind in order 
to gain théir attachment. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

/ 

Of the State of Society in Paris during the 

Time of. the Constituent Assembly . 

0 

t 

Foreigners can have no idea of the 

boasted charms and splendour of Parisian society, 
if they have seen France only in the last twenty 
years ; but it may be said with truth, that never 
was that society at once so brilliant and serious 
as during the first three or four years of the 
Revolution, reckoning from 1788 to the end of 
1791. As political affairs were still in the hands 
of the- higher classes, all the vigour of liberty, 
and all the grace of former politeness, were 
united in the same persons. Men of the Tiers 
Etat y distinguished by their information and 
their talents, joined those gentlemen who were 

t 

prouder of their personal attainments than of 
the privileges of their body; and the highest 
questions to which social order ever gave rise, 
were treated by minds the most capable of un- 
derstanding and discussing them. 

The chief deduction from the pleasure of 
society ip England arises from the occupations 
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and interests of a country that has long pos- 
sessed representatives. French society, on the 
other hand, was rendered somewhat superficial 
by the vacancy attendant on an absolute form 
of government. But the vigour of liberty be- 
came all at once joined to the elegance of an 
aristocracy : in no Country, and at no time, has 
the art of speaking in every way been possessed 
in So remarkable a degree, as in the early years 
of the Revolution. 

In England women are accustomed to be 
silent before men, when politics form the mat- 
ter of conversation : in France women are ac- 
customed to lead almost all the conversation 
that takes place at their houses, and their minds 
are early formed to the facility which that re- 
quires. Discussions on public affairs were thus 
softened by their means, and often intermingled 
with kind and lively pleasantry. Party spirit, 
it is true, caused divisions in society ; but every 
one lived with those of bis own side. 

At court, the two battalions of good com- 
pany, one faithful to the old state of things, 
the other the advocates of liberty, drew up on 
opposite sides, and rarely approached each 
other. I sometimes ventured, in the spirit of 
enterprise, to try a mixture of the two parties, 
by bringing together at dinner the most intelli- 
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gent men of each side ; for people of a certain 
superiority almost always understand each 
other ; but affairs became too serious to admit 
of the easy renewal of even this momentary 
harmony. 

The Constituent Assembly, as I have already 
mentioned, did not suspend the liberty of the 
press for a single day. Those who had the mor- 
tification of being always in a minority in the 
Assembly, had thus the satisfaction at least 
of exciting, laughter at all their opponents. 
Their newspapers abounded in lively witticisms 
on the most important matters : it was the his- 
tory of the world converted jnto daily gossip. 
Such is every where the character of the aris- 
tocracy of courts ; yet as the acts of violence 
that had marked the outset of the revolution, 
had been soon appeased, and as no confiscation, 
no revolutionary sentences had taken place, 
every one preserved enough of comfort to give 
himself up to the free exercise of his mind. 
The crimes with which the Jacobins afterwards 
sullied the cause, did not then oppress the minds 
of the patriots ; and the aristocrats were not 
then reduced to such a state of suffering as to 
embarrass a feeling mind on vanquishing them 
in argument. 

Every thing was then in opposition— *-interests, 
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sentiments, and manner of thinking; but so 
long as scaffolds were not erected, the use of 
speech proved an acceptable mediator between 
the two parties. It was, alas ! the last time that 
the talents of the French showed themselves 
in all their splendour; it was the last, and, 
in some respects, likewise the first time that 
the society of Paris coiild convey an idea of 
that communication of superior minds with 
each other, the noblest enjoyment of which 
human nature is capable. Those who lived 
at th^t time cannot but acknowledge that they 
never witnessed in any country so much ani- 
mation, or so much intelligence; we may judge 
by the number of men of talent drawn forth 
by the circumstances of the time, what the 
French would become if called on to take part 
in public business in a path traced by a wise 
and upright constitution. 

It is possible indeed to introduce into politi- 
cal institutions a kind of hypocrisy which con- 
demns people, from the time they comè into 
society, to be silent, or to decéive. Conver- 
. sation in France has been as much spoiled 
during the last fifteen years, by the sophistry 
of party spirit, and the prudence of time-serv- 
ing, as it was frank and animated, at a time 
when the most important questions were boldly 
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discussed. At that time there was only one 
kind of apprehension, that of not having suffi- 
cient claims to the public esteem ; and this ap- 
prehension gives extension to the powers of the 
mind instead of compressing them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Introduction of Assignats , and Retirement 

of M. Necker. 

The members of the Finance Committee 
proposed to the Constituent Assembly to dis- 
charge the public debt by creating nearly ninety 
millions sterling of paper money, to be secured 
on church lands, and to be of compulsory cir- 
culation. This was a very simple method of 
bringing the finances in order; but the pro- 
bability was, that in thus getting rid of 
the difficulties which the administration of a 
great country always presents, an immense 
capital would be expended in a few years, and 
the seeds of new revolutions be sown by the 
disposal of that capital. In fact, without such 
vast pecuniary resources, neither the interior 
troubles of Francé, nor the foreign war, could 
have 7 so easily taken place. Several of the 
deputies, who urged the Constituent Assembly 
to make this enormous emissipn of paper money, 
were certainly unconscious of its disastrous 
effects i but they were fond of the power which 

9 
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the command of such a treasure was about to 
give them. 

M. Necker made a strong opposition to the as* 
Signât system ; first, because, »as we have already 
mentioned, he did not approve of the confiscation 
of all the church lands, and would always, in 
accordance with his principles, have excepted 
from it, the archbishoprics, bishoprics, and, 
above all, the smaller benefices (presbytères) : for 
the curates have never been sufficiently paid in 
France, although, of all classes of priests, they 
are the most useful. The effects of paper 
money, its progressive depreciation, and the 
unprincipled speculations to which that depre- 
ciation gave rise, were explained in M. Necker’s 
memorial, with an energy too • folly confirmed 
by the event. Lotteries, to which several mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, and, in par- 
ticular, the Bishop of Autun (Talleyrand), very 
properly declared themselves adverse, are a 
mere game of chance ; while the profit result- 
ing from the perpetual fluctuation of paper 
money is founded almost entirely on the art of 
decéiving, at eveiy moment of the day, in 
regard to the value either of the currency, or 
of the articles purchased with it. The lower 
class, thus transformed into jobbers, acquire by 
foe facility of irregular gains, a distaste for 
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steady labour; and a debtor, who discharge# 
himself in an unfair manner, is no longer a 
man of strict probity in other transactions. 
M. Necker foretold, in 1790, all that has since 
happened in regard to the assignats — the- loss 
of public wealth by the low rate at which the 
national lands would be sold, and that series of 
sudden fortunes and sudden failures, which 
necessarily perverts the character of those who 
gain as of those who lose : for so great a lati- 
tude of fear and hope produces agitations too 
violent for human nature. 

In opposing the system of paper money 
M. Necker did not confine himself to the easy 
task of attacking ; he proposed, as a counter- 
expedient, the- establishment of a bank, on a 
plan of which the principal parts have since 
been adopted,, and in which he was to have 
introduced as a security, a portion of the church 
lands, sufficient to restore the finances to the 
most prosperous condition. He also insisted 
strongly, but without effect, that the members 
of the Board of Treasury should be admitted 
into the Assembly, that they might discuss 
questions of finance in the absence of the 
minister, who had no right to be there. Finally, 
M. Necker, before quitting office, made use, 
for the last time, of the respect that he in-. 
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spired, in directly refusing to the Constituent 
Assembly, and, in particular, tb Camus a 
member, a communication of the “ Red Book.’* 1 
This book contained the secret expenditure 
of the state under the preceding reign, and 
under that of Louis XVI. ’ It contained not 
a single article ordered by M. îïecker; yét 
it was he who encountered a most disagree* 
able struggle, to prevent the Assembly from 
being put in possession of a register, which 
bore evidence of the misconduct of Louis XV., 
and of the too great bounty of Louis XVI.: 
his bounty only — for M. Necker made a point 
of communicating that, in the space of sixteen 
years, the King and Queen had taken for them-' 
selves only half a million sterling of this secret 
expenditure ; but a number of persons then 
alive might be exposed by giving publicity to 
the large sums that they had received. These 
persons happened to be M. Necker’s enemies, 
because he had blamed the lavishness of the 
Court towards them : still it was he who Ven- 
tured to displease the Assembly by preventing 
the publicity of the faults of his antagonists. 
So many virtues in so many ways, generosity, 
disinterestedness, perseverance, had, in forme? 
times, been rewarded by public confidence, and 
Were now more than ever entitled to it But 
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that which should inspire a profound interest m 
whomsoever has formed an idea of the situation 
of M. Necker, was the seeing a man of the 
finest talents, and highest character, placed be* 
tween parties so opposite, and duties so dif- 
ferent, that the complete sacrifice of himself, 
his reputation, and his happiness, could . not. 
succeed in reconciling either prejudices to prin- 
ciples, or opinions to interests. 

Had Louis XVI. allowed himself to be effec- 
tually guided by the advice of M. Necker, it 
would have been the duty of that minister not. 
to retire. But the partizans of the old govern- 
ment advised, the King, as they perhaps would 
do at present, never to follow the counsel of a 
man, who had shown attachment to liberty: that, 
in their eyes, is a crime never to be forgiven. 
Besides, M. Necker perceived that the King, 
dissatisfied with the part allotted to him in the 
constitution, and weary of the conduct of the 
Assembly, had determined to withdraw from 
such a situation. Had he addressed himself to 
M. Necker, to concert with him his departure, 
his minister would, no: doubt, have felt it in- 
cumbent on him to second it with all his means, 
so cruel, and dangerous did the situation of the 
monarch appear to him ! And yet it washes- 
teemely : cQptfary tu. the natural wishes of a 
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called to his station by the wish of the people, 
to pass into a foreign territory : but if the King, 
and Queen did not intimate to him their inten- 
tions in that point, was it for him to call forth 
confidential communications ? Things had pro- 
ceeded to such an extremity, that a man, to pos- 
sess influence, must have been either factious 
or counter-revolutionary, and nèither of these 
characters was suitable to M. Necker. 

He took, therefore, the determination of re- 
signing, and, doubtless, it was at this time his 
only proper course; but, always guided by a 
wish to. carry his sacrifices for the public as far 
os possible, he left two million livres of his 
fortune as a deposit in the treasury, precisely 
because he had foretold that the paper money, 
with which the dividends were about to be paid, 
would soon be of no value. He was unwilling, as 
a private individual, to set an example which 
might -be injurious to the operation which he 
blamed as minister. Had M. Necker possessed 
very great wealth, this manner of abandoning his 
property would even then have been very ex- 
traordinary ; but as these two millions formed 
more than the half of a fortune, reduced' by 
seven years of a ministry without salary, the 
world will perhaps be surprised that aman, who 
had acquired his property by his own exertions. 
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should thus feel the necessity of sacrificing it to 
the slightest sentiment of delicacy. 

My father took his departure on 8th Septem- 
her, 1790. I was unable from indisposition to 
follow him at the time ; and the necessity of re- 
maining behind was the more painful to me, as 
I was apprehensive of his meeting difficulties in 
his journey. In fact, four days after his depar* 
ture, a courier brought me a letter from him 
with notice of his being arrested at Arcis-sur- 
Aube. . The people, persuaded that- he had lost 
his credit in the Assembly only from having aa» 
crificed the cause of the nation to that of the 
King, endeavoured to prevent him from con- 
tinuing his journey.: The thing which, of all 
others, made M. Necker suffer most in this si- 
tuation, was the heart-rending disquietude that 
his wife felt for him ; she loved him with a 
feeling so sincere and impassioned, that he al- 
lowed himself, perhaps injudiciously, to speak 
of her, and of her grief, in the letter which, on 
his departure he addressed to the Assembly. The 
times, it must be confessed, were not suitable 
to domestic affection ; but that sensibility which 
a. great statesman was unable to restrain in any 
circumstance of his life, was exactly the source 
of his characteristic qualities— penetration and 
goodnessi He who is capable of true and pro> 
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found emotion is never intoxicated by power* 
and it is by this, above all, that we recognize in 
a minister true greatness of soul» 

The Constituent Assembly decided thwt.M. 
Necker, should be. allowed to continue his jour- 
ney.- He was set ait liberty, and proceeded to 
Bâle* but not without still running great hazards: 
he performed this distressing journey by the same 
road, across the same provinces where, thirteen 
months before, he had been carried in triumph. 
The aristocrats did not fail to make a boast of 
his sufferings, without considering, or, rather 
without being willing to allow that he had put 
himself into that situation for the sake of de- 
fending them, and of defending them solely in 
the spirit of justice : for he well knew that 
nothing could restore him to their good 
opinion ; and it was certainly not in any such 
expectation, but from attachment to his duty, 
that he made a voluntary sacrifice, in thirteen 
months, of a popularity of twenty years. 

He departed with an anguished heart, having 
lost the fruits of a long career; nor was the 
French nation likely perhaps ever to find a mi- 
nister who loved it with equal feeling. What 
was there then so satisfactory to any one in such 
a misfortune ? What ! the incorrigible will ex- 
claim, was he not a partisan of that liberty 
which has done us all so much tnifcchtef ? As- 
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suredly I will not tell you all the good that this 
liberty, would have done you, had you been 
willing to adopt her when she offered herself to 
you pure And unstained ; but if we suppose that 
M. Necker was mistaken along with Cato and 
Sydney, with Chatham and Washington, ought 
such an error/ the error of all generous minds 
during two thousand years, to extinguish all 
gratitude for his virtues? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

« * * 

State of Affairs and of political Parties in the , 

, Winter of 1 790-9 1 . 

In all the provinces of France there burst forth 
troubles, caused by the total change of institu- 
tions, 'and by the struggle between the partisans 
of the old and new form of government.' 

The executive power lay dormant ( faisoit le 
mort) t according to an expression of a deputy 
on the left side of the Assembly, because it 
hoped, though without foundation, that good 
might follow from excess even in mischief. The 
ministers were incessantly complaining of the 
disorders; and although they had but limited 
means to oppose to them, even these they did 
not employ, flattering themselves that the un- 
happy state of things would oblige the Assembly 
to put more strength into the hands of go- 
vernment. The Assembly, perceiving this plan 
of proceeding, assumed the control of the whole 
executive branch, instead of restricting itself to 
the legislative. After M. Necker’s retirement, 
the Assembly demanded the removal of the mi- 
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nisters, and, in its constitutional decrees, look* 
ing only to the circumstances of the moment, 
it deprived the King successively of the ap- 
pointment of all the agents of the executive 
power. It put its bad humour against this 
or that person into the shape of a decree, 
believing, like almost all men in power, in the 
duration of the present state of things. The 
deputies of the left side were acqustomed to 
say: “ The head of -the executive* power in 
England has agents of his own «omination* 
while the executive power in France, not less 
strong, but more happy, will have the ad- 
vantage of commanding only persons chosen 
by the nation, and will thus be more intimately 
united with the people.** There are phrases 
for every thing, particularly in foe French 
language, which has served so much and so 
often for different and momentary objects. 
Nothing, however, was so easy as to prove that 
one cannot command men over whose fortune 
one does not possess influence. This truth was 
avowed only by the aristocratic party, but it 
went into the opposite extreme, in not recog* 
nizing the necessity of the responsibility of 
ministers. One of the greatest beauties of the 
English constitution is, that each branch of go- 
vernment, whether King, Lords, or Commons, 

5 
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is (til that it can be. Tbe powers are equàl 
among them, not * from weakness* bat on ac- 
count of their strength. n 

In whatever was not connected with the spirit 
of party, the Constituent Assembly -gave prooft 
of the highest degree of reason and information ; 
but there is something in our passions so violent 
as to burst the links in the chain of reasoning!: 
certain words inflame the blood, and self-love 
makes the gratification of the moment triumph 
over aU that might be durable. 

The -same distrust of the King which clogged 
fhe progress of the interior administration, and 
the judicial branch of government, made itself 
still more felt in Ithe decrees relative to the 
army. The Assembly willingly fomented a spirit 
of insubordination inthe army, at a time when 
nothing would have been so easy as to repress 
it; a proof of this was seen in the mutiny of 
the regiment of Chateauvieux : the Assembly 
thought proper to repress this revolt* and, in a 
few days, its orders were carried into effect. 
M. de Bouillé, an officer of true -merit in' the 
old government, at the head of the troops that 
had remained faithful, obliged the soldiers in 
insurrection, to give up the town of Nancy, of 
which they had obtained possession. This sud- 
<ess, owing in feet only to the ascendency of the 
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decrees of the Assembly, gare false hope? to 
the Court ; it imagined, and id. de Bouillé did 
not fail to confirm it in the . delusive. idea, that 
the army wa* desirous of re-instating the King 
In his forme? power i while, in fact, the army, 
like the nation at large, was desirous of assign, 
jng limits to the will of a single ruler. To date 
from the expedition of M. de Bouillé, in the 
autumn Of 1790, the Court entered into nego- 
tiation with him, and hopes were entertained 
of being able, in some way or other, to bring 
Mirabeau to enter into cpncert with that General. 
The Court conceived, . that the best, means of 
stopping, the revolution was to gain the. leaders \ 
but this revolution had only invisible, leaders : 
these were the truths which were firmly bo- 
lie ved, and which no seductive power was caps, 
ble of shaking. In politics we must treat with 
principles, and not trouble ourselves about in- 
dividuals, who fall of themselves into their place 
as soon as we have given a proper shape to the 
frame into which they , are to enter. 

However, the popular party on its part be, 
came sensible that it had been carried too far, 
and that the clubs which, were establishing 
themselves out of the Assembly, were begin- 
ning to dictate laws to the Assembly itself. 
From tie moment that we admit into a govern- 
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ment a power that is not legal, it itj variably 
ends by becoming the strongest. As. it has ma 
other business than .to- find fault with what ûr 
going on, and has no active duty to discharge, 
it lies nowise open to censure, and it counts 
among its partizans all who desire a change in 
the country. The case is the same with the 
free-thinkers, who attack religion of every kind, 
but who know not what to say when desired 
to substitute a system, of whatever sort, for 
that which they aim at overturning. We must 
beware of confounding these self-constituted au» 
thorities, whose existence is so pernicious, with 
the public opinion, which makes itself be folt 
in all directions, but never forms itself into a 
political body. The Jacobin dubs were orga- 
nized as a government more than the govern- 
ment itself: they passed decrees: they were 
connected by correspondence in the provinces 
with other clubs not less powerful : finally, they 
were to be considered as a mine under ground, 
always ready to blow up existing institutions, 
when opportunities should offer. 

The party of the Lameths, Baraave, and Du- 
port, the most popular of all, next to the Jaco- 
bins; was however already threatened by the 
demagogues of the day, most of whom were, in 
their turn, to be considered in the ensuing year, 
■ a* the next thing to aristocrats. The Assembly/ 
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however, always perseveringly rejected the 
measures proposed in the dabs against émigra» 
tion, against the liberty of the press, against 
the assemblages of the noblesse; never,, to its 
honour (and we shall not be weary of repeating 
it), did it adopt the terrible doctrine of estab- 
lishing liberty by means of despotism. It is to 
that detestable system that we must ascribe the 
loss of public spirit in France. 

M. de la Fayette and his partizans would not 
consent to go to the Jacobin club; and to 
balance its influence, they endeavoured to found 
another society under the name of ** Club of 
1789/’ in whieh the friends of order and liberty 
were expected to meet. Mirabeau, although 
he had other views of his own, came to this 
moderate club, which, however, was soon de* 
serted, because no one was urged thither by an 
object of active interest. Its proposed duties 
were to preserve, to repress, to suspend; but 
these are the functions of a government, not of 
a dub. The monarchists , I mean the partizans 
of a king and constitution, should naturally have 
connected themselves with this club of 1789 *, 
but Sieyes and Mirabeau, who belonged to 
it, would, for no possible consideration, have 
consented to lose their popularity by drawing 
near to Malouet or Clermont-Tonnerre, to men 
who were as much adverse to the impulse of 
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the moment, as they were in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. The moderate party were 
then divided into two or three different sections, 
while the assailants were almost always unitèd. 
The prudent and courageous advocates of Eng- 
lish institutions found themselves repulsed in all 
directions, because they had only truth on their 
side. We find, however,in the Moniteur of the 
time precious acknowledgments by the leaders 
of the right side of the Assembly in regard to the 
English constitution. The Abbé Maury said, 
“ The English constitution which the friends of 
the throne and of liberty equally ought to take as 
a model . 0 Cazalès said, ** England, that country, 
in which the dktion is as free as the king is 
respected . 0 In short, all the defenders of old 
abuses, seeing themselves threatened by a much 
greater danger than even the reform of those 
abuses, extolled the English government at 
that time, as much as they had depreciated it 
two years before, when it was so easy fbr them 
to obtain it. The privileged classes have re- 
newed this, manoeuvre several times, but always 
without inspiring confidence : the principles of 
liberty cannot be a matter of tactical manoeuvre; 
for there is something which partakes of devotion 
in the feeling with which sincere minds are im^ 
pressed for the dignity of human nature. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

« 

Death of Mirabeau. 


15 


A MAN of great family from Brabant, of a 
sagacious and penetrating mind, acted as the 
medium between the Court and Mirabeau : he 
had prevailed on him to correspond secretly 
with the Marquis de Bouillé, the Generalin 
whom the royal family had the most confi- 
dence. The project of Mirabeau was, it seems, 
to convey the King to Compiegne, in the midst 
of the regiments on whom M. de Bouillé 
thought dépendance could be placed, and to call 
thither the Constituent*Assembly, that it might 
be disengaged from the influence of Paris, and 

brought under that of the Court. But Mirabeau 

* 

had, at the same time,- the intention of causing 
the English constitution to be adopted ; for never 
will a truly superior man desire the re-establish- 
ment of arbitrary power. An ambitious cha- 
racter might take pleasure in such power, if as- 
sured of holding it during the whole of his life ; 
but Mirabeau was perfectly aware that if he 
succeeded in re«.establishing an unlimited mo- 

2 
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narchy in France, the direction of such a 
government would not long be granted him by 
the Court; he desired, therefore, a represen- 
tative government, in which' men of talent, 
being always necessary, would always be of 
weight. 

I have had in my hands a letter of Mirabeau 
written for the purpose of being shown to the 
Sling : he there made offer of all bis means 
to restore to France an efficient and .respected, 
but a limited monarchy ; he made use, among 
others, of this remarkable expression : “ I 
should lament to have laboured at nothing but 
a vast destruction.’* The whole letter did honour 
to the justness of his views. His death was a great 
misfortune at the time it happened ; a trans- 
cendant superiority in the career of thought 
always offers great resources. “ You have too 
much capacity,” said M. Necker one day to 
Mirabeau, “ not to acknowledge, sooner or 
later, that morality is in the nature of things.” 
Minibeau was not altogether a man of genius ; 
but he was not far from being one by the 
force of talent. 

I will confess then, notwithstanding the 
frightful faults, of Mirabeau, notwithstanding 
the just resentment which I felt for the attacks 
that he allowed himself to make on my father 

VOL. i. 2 d 
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in public (for, in private, be never spoke of 
him but with admiration), that his death struck 
me with grief, and all Paris experienced the same 
sensation. During his illness an immense 
crowd collected daily and hourly before bis 
door : that crowd made not the smallest noise, 
from dread of disturbing him; it was fre- 
quently renewed in the course of the twenty- 
four hours, and persons of different classes all 
behaved with equal respect. A young man, 
having heard it said that on introducing fresh 
blood into the veins of a dying man a recovery 
might be effected, came forward, and offered 
to save the life of Mirabeau at the expense of 
his own. We cannot, without emotion, see 
homage rendered to talent: so much does 
it differ from that which is lavished otf power ! 

Mirabeau knew that his death was approach» 
ing. At that moment, for from sinking under 
affliction, he had a feeling of {Hide : the cannon 
were firing for a public ceremony; he callèd 
out, ** I hear already the funeral of Achilles.” 
In truth, an intrepid orator, who should defend 
with constancy the cause of liberty, might 
compare himself to a hero. “ After my death,” 
said he again, “ the factious will share among 
themselves the shreds of the monarchy/' He 
had conceived the plan of repairing a great 
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many evils ; but it was not given to him to bfr 
the expiator of his faults. He suffered crueRy 
in the last days of his life ; and, when nd 
longer able to speak, wrote to Cabanis, hie 
physician, for a dose of opium, in these words of 
Hamlet : ** to die— to sleep.” He received no 
consolation from religion; he was struck by 
death in the fulness of the interests of thi£ 
world, mid when he thought himself near the 
object at which his ambition pointed. There Ü 
in the destiny of almost all mën, when we take 
the trouble of examining it, a manifest proof of * 
moral and religious object, of which they them* 
selves are not always aware, and towards which 
they advance unconsciously. 

All the parties at that time regretted Mira* 
beau. The Court flattered itself with having 
gained him ; the friends of liberty reck- 
oned on his aid. Some said that, with such 
distinguished talents, he could not be desirous 
of anarchy, as he had no need of Confusion to 
be the first man in the state ; and others were 
certain that he wished for free institutions, be- 
cause personal value cannot find its place where 
these do not exist. In fine, he died in the 
most brilliant moment of his career, and the 
tears of the people who followed him to the 
grave made the ceremony very affecting: it 

2o2 
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was the first time in France, that a man in» 
debted for celebrity to his writings and his elo- • 
quence received those honours which had here- 
tofore been granted only to men of high birth* 
or to distinguished commanders. The day after 
his death no member of the Constituent As- 
sembly cast an unmoved eye -towards the place . 
where Mirabeau was accustomed to sit. The . 
great oak had fallen ; the rest were no longer to 
be distinguished. . . , 

I cannot but blame myself for expressing 
such regret for a character little entitled, to 
esteem ; but talent like his is so rare; and it is,, 
unfortunately, so likely that one will see nothing . 
equal to it in the course of one’s life, that it is 
impossible to restrain a sigh when death closes 
his brazen gates on a man lately so eloquent, 
so animated ; in short, so strongly and so firmly 
in possession of life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'Departure of the King on the 2UtofJune i n9l. 

. * * r 

Louis XVI. would have cordially accepted 
the English constitution had it been presented 
to him with candour, and with the respect due 
to the head of a government ; but the Assembly 
wounded all his affections, particularly by three 
decrees, which were rather hurtful than useful 
to the cause of the nation. ' They abolished 
the power of granting pardons, that power 
which ought to exist in every civilized society, 
and which, in a monarchy, can belong only to 
the Crown : they required from the priests an 
oath of adherence to the civil constitution of 
the clergy, on pain of the loss of their appoint* 
inents ; and they wished to deprive the Queen 
of the power of being Regent. 

The greatest error, perhaps, of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, as we have already said, was 
to aim at creating a clerical body dependent on 
it, in the same way as has been done by a num- 
ber of absolute sovereigns. It deviated, for this 
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purpose> from that system of perfect equity in 
which it ought to have sought support. It sti- 
mulated to resistance the conscience and the 
honour of the clerical body. The friends of 
liberty wander from the true path, whenever it 
is practicable to oppose to them generous sen-! 
timents ; for true liberty can have opponents 
but among those who are ready to act a usurp? 
ing or servile part; and thé priest who refused 
a theological oath exacted by threats* acted 
snore tbe part of a free ipan than those who en- 
deavoured to make him give the lie to his 
opinion. 

Lastly, the third decree, the one relative to 
the Begçncy, being intended to keep power oof 
of the bands of the Queen, who was suspected 
by the popular party, çould not fail to be per- - 
sonally offensive on several grounds to Louie 
£VI. That decree declared him the first pub- 
lic functionary, a title wholly unsuited to a 
king, since every functionary must be respon- 
sible ; and it is indispensable to introduce into 
hereditary monarchy a sentiment of respect, na- 
turally connected with the inviolability of the 
sovereign. This respect does npt exclude the mu- 
tual compact between the Bing and the nation, 
a compact existing at all times either in a tacit 
or ip up av shape j but reason a «4 delicacy 
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may always bo made compatible when people 
are sincerely disposed to it. 

The second article of the regency decree was 
to be condemned on grounds similar to these 
that we have already mentioned ; it declared 
the King deprived'of the throne {déchu du trône ) 
if he went out of France. This Iras pronounc- 
ing on what ought not to have been anticipated, 
the case in which a king was to be stripped of 
his dignity. Republican virtues and institu- 
tions elevate very greatly the people whose 
situation allows them to enjoy them ; but, in 
monarchical countries, the people become per- 
verted if they are not accustomed to réspect this 
authority which they have acknowledged. A 
penal code against a king is an idea without ap- 
plication, whether that king be strong or weak. 
In the latter case, the power that overturns him 
does not confine itself to law, in whatever man- 
ner that law may have been conceived. 

It is therefore only under a prudential point of 
view that we are to form an opinion of the step 
taken by the King in escaping from the Tuil- 
eries on the 21 at of June, 1791. He had certainly 
met by that time with as much bad treatment as 
gave him a right to quit France ; and he per- 
haps rendered a great service even to the friends 
©f liberty by putting an end to an hypocritical 
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situation; for their cause was injured by the 
vain efforts that they made to persuade the na- 
tion that the political acts of the King, from 
the time of his arrival at Paris, were acts of 
free will, when it was perfectly evident that they 

were not. 

• 

Mr. Fox told me in England, in 1793, that 
at the time of the King’s departure to Varennes, 
he should have wished that he had been allowed 
to quit the kingdom in peace, and that the Con- 
stituent Assembly had proclaimed a republic. 
France would at least not have sullied herself 
with the crimes afterwards committed against 
the royal family; and whether a republican 
form can or cannot succeed in a great country, 
it is always best that the trial should be made 
by upright men. But that which was most to 
be dreaded took place — the arrest of the King 
and his family. 

A journey ' requiring so much management 
and rapidity was prepared almost as in ordi- 
nary times : etiquette £s of such moment at a 
court, that it could not be dispensed with even 
on this most perilous occasion ; the consequence 
was the failure of the attempt. 

When the Constituent Assembly learned the 
King’s departure, its behaviour was perfectly 
firm and becoming ; what it had . wanted till 
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that day was a counterpoise to its unlimited 
power. Unfortunately, the French arrive at 
reason in political matters only by compulsion. 
A vague idea of danger hovered over the As- 
sembly ; it was possible that the King might 
go, as he intended, to Montmedy, and that he 
might receive aid from foreign troops ; it was 
possible that a great party might declare for him 
in the interior. In short, disquietude put an 
end to extremes; and among the deputies of 
the popular party, those who had clamoured on 
pretext of tyranny when the English constitu- 
tion was proposed to them, would now have 
willingly subscribed to it. 

Never will it be possible to find grounds of 
consolation for the arrest of the King atVa- 
rennes: irreparable faults, crimes which must 
long be the cause of shame, have impaired the 
feeling of liberty in the minds best fitted to re- 
ceive it. Had the King left the country, per- 
haps an equitable constitution might have arisen 
out of the struggle between the two parties. 

But civil war, it will be exclaimed, was to be 

» ' 

avoided above all things. Not above all things ! 
there are other calamities still more to ' be 
dreaded. Generous virtues are displayed by 
those who fight for their opinion ; and it is more 
natural to shed one’s blood in defence of it, than 
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i fbr one of the thousand political interests which 

form the habitual causes of war. Doubtless 
it is cruel to fight against one’s fellow-citizens, 
but it is still more horrible to be oppressed by 
them ; and that which of all things ought to be 
avoided in France is the absolute triumph of a 
party* For a long habit of liberty is necessary 
to prevent the feeling of justice from being per- 
verted by the pride of power. 

' The King, on setting out, left a manifesto 
containing the motives for his departure ; he 
recapitulated the treatment which he had been 
obliged to undergo, and declared that his au- 
thority was reduced to such a degree, that he 
had no longer the power of governing. Amidst 
complaints so well founded, it was improper to 
insert observations of too minute a cast. on the 
bad condition of the palace of the Tuileries. 
It is very difficult for hereditary sovereigns to 
prevent themselves from being governed by 
habit in the smallest as in the greatest events 
of life ; but it is perhaps on that very account 
that they are better adapted than elected chiefs 
to a government of law and peace* The mani- 
festo of Louis XVI. closed with the memorable 
assurance, “that on recovering his independence, 
be was ready to devote it to erecting the liberty 
of the French people on an imperishable foun* 
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dation.” Such was at that time the current of 
puhlic feeling, that no one, not even the King 
himself, considered practicable the ^.establish- 
ment of an unlimited monarchy. 

The Assembly, as soon as it was informed of 
the arrest of the royal family at Varennes, sent 
thither commissaries, among whom were Pethion 
and Barnave ; Pethion, a man without inform- 
ation or elevation of soul, saw the misfortune 
of the most affecting victims without being 
moved by it. Barnave felt a respectful pity, 
particularly for the Queen ; and from that time 
forward, he, Duport, Lameth, Régnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely, Chapelier, Thouret, and others, 
united all their influence to that of M. de la 
Fayette, to the restoration of royalty. 

The King and his family, on returning from 
Varennes, made a mournful entry into Paris) 
the clothes of the King and Queen were co- 
vered with dust } the two children of the royal 
family looked with surprise on the mass of 
people who came forth with an air of command 
into the presence of its fallen masters. Madame 
Elizabeth appeared, in the midst of this illustrious 
family, like a being already sanctified, and which 
has no longer any thing in common with the 
world. Three of the body guards, placed on 
the outside seat of the carriage, were exposed 
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every moment to the danger of being massa* 
cred, and deputies of the Constituent Assem- 
bly placed themselves repeatedly between them 
and the enraged part of the populace who 
thirsted for their death. It was thus that the 
King returned to the palace of his ancestors. 
Alas! what a sad presage! and how truly was 
it fulfilled! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Révisai of the Constitution. 


JL HE Assembly was constrained, by the po» 
pular ferment, to declare that the King should 
be kept prisoner in the palace of the Tuileries, 
until the constitution had been presented for his 
acceptance. M. de la Fayette, as commander 
of the national guards, had the misfortune of 
being doomed to carry this decree into effect. 
But if, on the one hand, he placed sentinels at 
the gates of the palace, he opposed, on the 
Other, with conscientious energy, the party 
which endeavoured to pronounce the King fallen 
from the throne. He employed against those 
who pressed that measure the armed force in the 
Champ de Mats ; and he thus proved, at least, 
that it was not from views of ambition that he 
exposed himself to the displeasure of the King, 
as he drew on himself at the same time, the ha* 
tredof the enemies of the throne. The only 
equitable manner, in my opinion, of judging 
the character of a man, is to examine if there 
are no personal calculations in his conduct ; if 
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there are not, we may blame his manner of 
judging ; but we are not the less bound to 
esteem him. 

The republican party was the only one that 
came openly forward at the time of the arrest of 
the King. The name of the Duke of Orleans 
was not even mentioned ; no one presumed to 
think of another king than Louis XVI. and be 
received at least the homage of having nothing 
but institutions opposed to him. Finally, the 
person of the monarch was declared inviolable ; 
a specification was made of the cases in which a 
deprivation of the Crown should be incurred j 
but if tbe illusion which should surround the 
royal person were thus destroyed, engagements 
proportionably stronger were taken to respect 
tbe kw which guaranteed the inviolability of 
the sovereign in every possible supposition. 

The Constituent Assembly always thought, 
but very erroneously, drat its decrees possessed 
something of magic power, and that tbe people 
would stop in every thing exactly at the htoé 
which it had traced. Its authority, 'in this 
réspect, may be compared to that of the rib* 
band Suspended in the garden of the Tuitteries 
to prévent the people from approaching the 
palace : so long as publié opinion wàs m favour 
of these who had caused this ribband to bo 
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strung, it was respected by every one ; but, 
as soon as the people would no longer have a 
barrier, it was not of the slightest use. 

We find in some modern constitutions, as a 
constitutional article : “ the government shall be 
just, and the people obedient.” Were it pos- 
sible to command such a result, the balance of 
powers would be altogether superfluous ; but, 
to succeed in putting good maxims in execu- 
tion, it is necessary to combine institutions in 
such a way that every one shall find his interest 
in maintaining them. Religious doctrines stand 
in no need of appealing to personal interest to 
acquire command over men, and it is in that, 
above all, that they are of a superior order; 
but legislators, invested with the interests of 
this world, fall into a kind of self-deception, 
when they introduce patriotic sentiments as a 
necessary spring in the machine of society- 
To reckon on consequences for or ganizing a 
cause is to mistake the natural order of events; 
Nations bècome free, not from their being vir- 
tuous, but because fortunate circumstances, or 
rather a decided determination, having put 
them in possession of liberty, they acquire the 
virtues which arise from it 

The laws on which civil and political liberty 
depend are reducible to a very small number, 
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n and it is this political decalogue alone that 

merits the title of constitutional articles. But 
the National Assembly gave that title to almost 
all its decrees j whether it thus aimed at keep* 
ing itself independent of the royal sanction, or, 
like an author, acted under a degree of illusion 
in regard to the perfection and durability of its 
own work. 

However, the intelligent men in the Assembly 
succeeded in lessening the number of constitu- 
tional articles ; but a discussion arose to ascer- 
tain whether it should not be decided that 
every .twenty years a new Constituent. Assembly 
should be formed to revise the constitution 
which they had just established, taking for 
granted, that, in this interval, no change 
should be made in it. What confidence did 
this show in the stability .of such a work, - and 
how greatly has it been deceived ? 

At last it was decreed that no constitutional' 
article should be modified, except on the de- 
mand of three succeeding assemblies. This 
was forming an extraordinary idea of human 
patience, on subjects of such great importance. 

The French, in general, look only at the 
reality of the things of this , life, and are suffi- 
ciently ready to turn .principles into, ridicule, if 
they appear to them an obstacle to the . imme- 
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d&te success of their wishes. But the Con- 
stituent Assembly, on the other hand, acted 
under a domineering passion for abstract ideas. 
This ftshion, which was quite contrary to the 
spirit pf the nation, did not last long. The 
fimtipus made use at first of metaphysical argu- 
ments a* motives for the most guilty actions, 
and they soon after overturned this baseless 
fabric, to proclaim, without disguise, the im- 
perious call of circumstances, and the contempt 
of general dews. 

„ The c4U droit of the Assembly was often m 
the right dqriug the course of the session, and 
more often still excited the interest of the pub- 
lic, because it was oppressed by a stronger 
party, and denied opportunities of speaking. 
In no country is it more necessary than in 
France, to establish regulations in deliberative 
assemblies in favour of the minority ; for such 
a predilection exists there for the stronger 
party, that people are apt to account it a crime 
in. you to belong to the weaker.* After the 

* An excellent work, entitled “ The Tactics of deli- 
berative Assemblies/’ composed by M. Dumont of Geneva, 
and Containing, in part, the ideas of Mr. Bentham, an English 
lawyer of the most profound research, should be perpetually 
consulted by the members of our legislature* For it is by no 
means enough to carry a question in an assembly. It is 
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arrest of the King, the aristocrats, knowing 
that royalty had acquired defenders among the 
popular party, thought it best to let the latter 
act, and to come less conspicuously forward 
themselves. The converted deputies did what 
they could to increase the authority of the 
executive power; but they did not, however, 
venture to broach those questions, the decision of 
which alone could give solidity to the political 
state of France. People were afraid to speak 
of two chambers as of a conspiracy. The 
right of dissolving the legislative body, a right 
so necessary to the maintenance of royal autho- 
rity, was not granted to it. Moderate men 
were alarmed by being called aristocrats : yet 
the aristocrats were then no longer formidable ; 
and it was on that very account that the name 
had been converted into a reproach. At that 
time, as well as subsequently, the stronger 
party in France have had the art of making the 
vanquished the object of public disquietude; 
one would say, that the weak alone were to be 
dreaded. To over-rate the means of their ad- 
versaries is a good pretext to increase the power 

« 

necessary that the weaker party should have been heard with 
patience; such is the advantage and the right of a repre- 
sentative government. 
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Of the victors. We must form enemiès in 
effigy, if we wish to accustom our arm to strike 
a weighty blow. 

The majority of the Assembly hoped to re- 
strain the Jacobins, and yet it compounded 
with them, and lost ground at each victory. 
The constitution accordingly was drawn, like a 
treaty between two parties, not like a work for 
permanency. The authors of this constitution 
launched into the sea an ill-constructed vessel, 
and thought that they found a justification for 
every fault by quoting the wish of such an indi- 
vidual, or the credit of such another. But the 
waves of the ocean which the vessel had to tra- 
verse were not to be smoothed by such apologies. 

But what course, it will be asked, could be 
adopted when circumstances were unfavourable 
to that which reason seemed to dictate ? Resist, 
always resist, and rely for.support on yourselves. 
The courage of an upright man is a considera- 
tion of importance, and no one can foresee what 
consequences it may have. Had there been ten 
deputies of the popular party, had there been 
five, three, or even one, who had made the 
Assembly feel all the misfortunes that would- 
necessarily result from a political fabric defence- 
less against faction j had he adjured the Assem- 
bly, in the name of the admirable principles 
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which it had decreed, and of thp pripripka 
which it had overturned, not to expose to haz^fd 
so many blessings that formed the treasure of 
human reason ; had the inspiration of thpqght 
revealed to one orator in what manner tbp sa,cred 
name of liberty was soon to be consigned to a 
melancholy association with the ipost erge) re- 
collections, one man alone might perhaps hgyp 
been able to arrest the fatal impulse. But the 
applause, or the murmurs of the galleria?, ip* 
flpenced question? which ought to hayp Reap 
.discussed calmly by the most enlightened and 
most reflecting men. The pride which enables 
one to resist a multitude is of another kind than 
that which renders one independent pf a 4§t* 
pot ; although it is the same natural impulse 
that enables us to struggle against oppression pf 
every kind. 

There remained only one method of repairing 
the errors of the laws : that method lay in the 
choice of men. The deputies about to succeed 
in the Constituent Assembly might resume imr 
perfect labours, and rectify, in the spirit of wis- 
dom, the faults already committed. But the 
Assembly set out by rejecting property as a 
qualification, although necessary to confine the 
election? to the class that has an interest in the 
maintenance of order. Robespierre, who Wtf 
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abolit to act Sri gréât a part in thé reign df 
blood, combated this condition as an injustice, 

however low thé scale might be fixed; he 

* 

brought forward the declaration of the rights 
of in*n in regard to èqirafîty, as if that equality, 
evéri ih its ihrist extended sense, admitted the 
power of acquiring every thing withoüt talent 
and without laboüé. To arrogate political rights 
without a! title to éxércisé thénî, is à usurpation 
âs much as any other. Robespierre joined ob- 
sédée metaphysics tO common declamation, and 
it Was thus that hé worked up a kind of elo- 
qiiehcè. Better speeches were composed for 
hfini in his dàÿ of power ; but during the Con* 
stituént Assembly no one paid attention to him, 
and whenever he rose to speak, thosé of the 
democrats who had any taste were very ready 
to' turn him into ridicule, that they might obtain 
the credit of belonging to a moderate party. 

It was décreéd, that to pay taxes at the an- 
riùà! rate of a mark of silver (about fifty-four 
livrés) Should be a necessary Qualification to 
being a deputy. This was enough to excite com- 
plaints from the speakers in regard to all the 
ÿoungèé brothers of families, in regard to all 
the meh of talent, Who would be excluded by 
their poverty from becoming representatives; 
yet the rate was so small as not to confine the 
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choice of the people to the class of men of pro* 
perty. 

The Constituent Assembly, to remedy this 
inconvenience, established two stages in the 
elective process: it decreed that the people 
should name electors, who should subsequently 
make choice of deputies. This gradation had 
çertainly a tendency to soften the action of the 
democratic element, and the revolutionary lead* 
ers were, doubtless, of that opinion, since -they 
abolished it on their acquiring the ‘ascendency.. 
But a choice made directly by the people, and 
subjected to a fair qualification in point of pro* 
perty, is infinitely more favourable to the energy 
of a free government. . An immediat'e election, 
such as exists in England, can alone communi- 
cate public spirit, and love of country, to every 
class. A nation becomes attached to its Repre- 
sentatives, when it has chosen them itself:. but 
when obliged to confine itself to the electing of 
those who are to elect in their turn, the. artificial 
çombination casts a damp on its interest. 
Besides, Electoral Colleges, from the mere 
circumstance of their consisting, of a small num* 
ber of persons, are much more open to intrigue 
than large masses ; they are open, above, all, to 
that borough-intrigue that is so degrading, wheel 
we see men of the middling ranks apply to their 
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lofty superiors to get places for their sons in the 
anti-chambers of the court. 

In a free government the people ought to 
rally itself under the first class, by taking repre- 
sentatives from among it, and the first class 
should endeavour to please the people by their 
talents and virtues. This double tie retains; 
but little force when the act of election has to 
pass through two stages. The life of election 
is thus destroyed to avoid commotion j it is a 
great deal better, as in England, to balance 
discreetly the democratic by the aristocratic 
element, leaving, however, both in possession 
of their natural independence. 

. M. Necker in his last work proposed a new 
method of establishing two stages of election ; 
this should consist, he thinks, in the electoral 
college giving a list of a certain number of 
candidates, out of which the primary assemblies 
might make a choice. The motives for this 
institution are ingeniously explained in M. 
Necker*s book : * but it is evident that he 
thought it, all along, necessary that the people 
should exercise fully its right and its judgment, 
and that distinguished men should have a per- 
manent interest in winning its suffrages. 

« 

* Last Viéws of Politics and Finance. 
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The revisers of the constitution in 1791 were 
incessantly accused by the Jacobin» of being" 
the advocates of despotism, even at the time 
that they were obliged to resort to circumlocu- 
tion in speaking of the executive power, as if 
the name of a king could not be pronounced m 
a monarchical state. Yet the Constituent De- 
puties might still perhaps have succeeded in 
saving France had they been members of the 
fallowing assembly. The most enlightened de- 
puties felt what was wanted to a constitution 
framed under the pressure of events, and they 
would have endeavoured to find a remedy in 
the mode of interpreting it But the party 
of mediocrity, which counts so many soldiers 
in its ranks, that party which hates tafeffts, 
as the friends of liberty hate despotism, suc- 
ceeded in debarring, by a decree, the deputies- 
of the Constituent Assembly from the possibi- 
lity of being re-elected. The aristocrats- and 
the Jacobins, having acted a very mférior part 
during the session, did not flatter themselves 
with being returned ; they felt accordingly a 
pleasure in shutting the entrance to 1 the next 
assembly on those who were 1 assured of the 
votes of the» fellow-citizens. For of all agraw 
rian laws that which would most please the 
mass of mankind^ would be a division of public 
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suffrages into eqnal portions, talent# flëVef ob- 
taining' a greater number than mediocrity. 
Many individuals Would flatter themselves wHh 
gaining by this plan; but the effiütotloft whioft 
creates the wealth of mankind woufd ho totally 
lost. 

In vain did the first Orators of the Assembly 
urge that successors altogether new, and elected 
in a time of trouble, would be ambitious of 
making a revolution equally striking as that 
which* had distinguished their predecessors. 
The members of the extremity of the côté 
gauche agreeing with the extremity of tjhe côté 
droit y exclaimed that their colleagues wished to 
make a monopoly of power, and deputies, 
hitherto inimical, the Jacobins and aristocrats, 
joyfully shook hands, on thinking that they 
should have the good fortune of excluding men 
whose superiority had for two years cast them 
into the shade. 

How great a fault under existing circum- 
stances ! but also how great an error, in point 
of principle, was it to forbid the people to re- 
turn those who have already shown themselves 
worthy of its confidence ! In what country do 
we find a sufficient number of capable persons 
to enable us to exclude, in an arbitrary manner, 
men already known, already tried, and practi- 
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cally acquainted with business. Nothing costa 
a state dearer than deputies who have to make 
their fortune in the way of reputation ; men of 
aequired property of this kind also, ought to 
be preferred to those who have still their wealth 
to seek. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Acceptance of the Constitution, called the Con- 
stitution of 1791. 

Thus ended that famous Assembly which 
united so much knowledge to so many errors, 
which was the cause of. permanent good, but 
of great immediate evil, the remembrance of 
which will long serve as a pretext for attacks 
by the enemies of liberty. 

Behold, say they, the result of the délibéra» 
tions of the most enlightened men in France. 
But we may say to them in reply: consider 
what must be the situation of men, who, never 
having exercised any political right, find them» 
selves all at once in posession of that which is 
so ruinous to every one — unlimited power: they 
will be long before they are aftare that injustice 
suffered by any individual citizen, whether a 
friend or enemy of liberty, recoils on the head 
of all ; they will be long before they understand 
the theory of liberty, which is so simple when 
one is born in a country where the laws and 
manners teach it, so difficult when one has 
lived under an arbitrary government in which 
çvery thing is decided by circumstances, and 
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principles always rendered subservient to them. 
Finally, at all times and in every country, to 
make a nation' pàSS from thé government of a 
court to the government of law is a crisis of 
the greatest difficulty, even When public opinion 
renders it unavoidable. 

History should then consider the Constituent 
Assembly under & double point of riëw : the 
abuses which it destroyed, and the institutional 
which it created. Under the former it hast 
great claims on thé gratitude of mankind? 
Odder thé lattér it may be reproached with thé 
most serious errors. 

On the proposition of M. de ht Fayette,- a 
general amnesty was granted to all those' who 
had participated! id the King’s journey, or com- 
mitted What could be called political offences. 
He obtained likewise a decree, enabling every 1 
individual to leave France, and return, with*' 
OUt a passport, 'fhe emigration Was already 
begun. ïn the next chapter I shall point out 
the distinction between the emigration prompted 
by political views, and that unavoidable emi- 
gration Which Was of later date. But that 
Which should bx oUT attention is, that the Con- 
stituent Assembly rejected évery measure pro- 
posed to it that Would have impeded civil 
liberty, 'fhe minority of the noblesse Was ac- 
tuated by that spirit of justice which is insepa- 
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reb|p from disin terestecjn ess, Among the <fc+ 
ppti.es of the Tiers Etat , Dupont de Nemours, 

who survived in spite of his courage, Thou-» 

* 

fet, B^rnaye, Chapelier, and so many others 
who fell the victims of thçir excellent princi- 
ples, certainly brought none but the purest in» 
testions. into their deliberations $ but a tumult- 
uous and ignorant majority carried their point in 
the decrees relative to the constitution» Thera 
was a sufficient store of knowledge in France 
in whatever related to the judicial branch, and 
the details of administration ; but the theory of 
powers required more profound information. 

It vas thus then the most painful of intellectual 
spectacles to see the blessings of civil liberty 
committed to the safeguard of a political liberty 
that had neither moderation nor strength. 

This illrfated constitution, so good in its 
foundation, and so bad in its superstructure, 
was presented to the acceptance of the King. 
He certainly could not refuse it, as it put an 
end to bis captivity ; but the public flattered 
itself that his consent was voluntary. Fêtes r 
were held as if for a season of happiness) re- 
joicings were ordered, that people might per- 
suade themselves that the danger was overt 
the word» King, Representative Assembly, 
Constitutional Monarchy, corresponded to the 
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real wishes of all the French. They thought 
they had attained realities, when they had ac- 
quired only names. 

The King and Queen were entreated to go 
to the opera ; their entrance into the house was 
the signal for sincere and universal plaudits. 
The piece was the Ballet of Psyche ; at the 
time that the furies were dancing and shaking 
their flambeaus, and when the brilliancy of 
the flames spread all over the house, I marked 
the faces of the King and Queen by the pale 
light of this imitation of the lower regions, and 
was seized with melancholy forebodings of the 
future. The Queen exerted herself to be agree- 
able, but a profound grief was perceptible, even 
in her obliging smile. The King, as usual, 
seemed more engaged with what he saw, than 
with what he felt ; he looked on all sides with 
calmness, one might almost say with indiffer- 
ence ; he had, like most sovereigns, accustomed 
himself to restrain the expression of his feelings, 
and he had perhaps by this means lessened their 
intensity. After the opera, the public went out 
to walk in the Champs Elysées, which were su* 
perbly illuminated. The palace and garden of 
the Tuileries, being separated from them only 
by the fatal Square of the Revolution, the illu- 
mination of the palace and garden formed an 
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admirable combination with that of the long 
alleys of the Champs Elysées, which were joined 
together by festoons of lamps. 

The King and Queen drove leisurely in their 
carriage through the midst of the crowd, and 
the latter, each time that they perceived the 
carriage, called out: Vive le Roi! But they 
were the same people who had insulted the 
same King on his return from Varennes, and 
they were equally incapable of accounting to 
themselves for their applause as for their abuse. 

I met in the course of my walk several mem* 
bers of the Constituent Assembly: like de* 
throned sovereigns, they seemed very uneasy 
about their successors. Certainly all would 
have wished like them that they had been ap- 
pointed to maintain the constitution, such as it 
was ; for enough was already known of the spirit 
of elections, to prevent any sanguine hopes of an 
amelioration of affairs. But people were ren- 
dered giddy by the noise that proceeded from 
every quarter. The lower orders were singing, 
and the newspaper venders made the air re- 
echo with their loud calls of La grande ac- 
ceptation du Roi , la constitution 'monarchique , 
&c. &c. 

The Revolution was apparently finished, and 
liberty established. Yet people looked . around 
on each other as if to acquire from their neigh* 
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bows that security which they did not possess 
themselyes. The absence of the nobility was 
calculated, more than any thing, to shake this 
security; for monarchy cannot exist without 
the participation pf an aristocratic body, and, 
unfortunately, the prejudices of the men of 
hunily in France were such that Urey rejected 
every kind of free government : it is to this 
great difficulty that we are to attribute the most 
serious defects of the constitution of 1701, 
For the men of rank and property offering no 
support to liberty, démocratie power necessa- 
rily acquired the ascendency. The English 
Barons, from thetfme of Magna Chart a , have der 
manded rights for the Commons conjointly with 
rights for themselves. In France* the nobility 
opposed these rights when claimed by the Ticrt 
Etat, hut being too weak to struggle with the 
people, they quitted their country in a mass, 
mid allied themselves with foreigners. This la* 
roentable resolution rendered a constitutional 
monarchy impracticable at that time, for it 
destroyed its preserving elements. We pro- 
ceed to explain what were the necessary con- 
sequences of emigration. 
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